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The Rural High School in Kansas 4, 
By Hon. Insley L. Davhoft* % 4 


this state as it is in all other states. The 

elementary school problem is on the way 
to solution, but the distance to the answer has 
not been determined. At present this state is 
making a determined effort to extend the high 
school privilege to all pupils of the state who 
complete the elementary course. 

el are in Kansas, at present, five schemes 
for high schools. The effort is and will be 
to elaborate these five plans until no pupil in 
the state will be deprived of high school priv- 
ileges when he is prepared and desires to enter. 

The city high school includes in its class all 
city and town high schools. For the purpose 
of this article, the high schools in towns of 
less than 2,000 population will be classed 
among the rural high schoels. ‘The city and 
town high schools, the oldest scheme in point 
of time, are confined to the pupils of the dis- 
trict or city in which the schools are located. 
Pupils outside these limits are admitted by 
payment of tuition fee, the amount of which 
is fixed by the local board of education. 

The purpose is to extend the boundaries of 
the city and town districts for high school 
purposes so that the district will include all 
pupils who can conveniently attend the school. 
A radius of five miles from the building is the 
limit in mind. The taxable area for high 
school purposes is to be co-extensive with the 
privileged istrict, This elaboration is among 
the things hoped for. 

The second scheme is the county high schools 
—a distinctly Kansas scheme—now adopted by 
Oklahoma. ‘These high schools are eatablished 
hy vote of the people of the county, and are 
located at some central point. Two plans of 
establishing have been authorized. In counties 
of 6,000 population and over, a vote to estab- 
lish and locate having been carried, the county 
elects a board of trustees, six in number, the 
term of office being three years, and not more 
than two trustees coming from a commissioner 
district (a district from which a county com- 
missioner is chosen). This board, whose chair- 
man is the county superintendent, is the con- 
trolling power. Under this plan the county, 
by taxation, builds or hires a building in 
which to house the school. 

In counties of less than 6,000 population, 
by popular vote the county commissioners may 
be instructed to arrange with the board of 
education of the county seat to establish a 
county high school, the town to furnish the 
building and the county to bear the expense of 
maintenance, 

There are ten schools in operation under the 
first law, all having comfortable buildings, 
the property of the county. There are twelve 
schools in operation under the second law. 
This plan will have to he modified in the in- 
terest of existing schools, as at present school 
lmildings are wanted for the growing ele- 
mentary schools of the rapidly growing towns 


Tu rural school problem is present in 


*Kausas Superintendent of Public Instruction, 


and the towns are unable to meet the expense 
of additional buildings. It is believed that 
these schools have such a firm hold on the pub- 
lic that the counties in which they are located 
will gladly take the burden of adequate build- 
ings when authorized to do so. 

The county high school is free to all quali- 
fied oy oy of the county. It is a popular and 
profitable institution. It is rapidly demon- 
straling that the best way to make a good high 
school is to place it in charge of a competent 
master, without the interver.tion of a public 
that is not trained to manage it. 

The third high school scheme is known as 
the union district. By popular vote, any 
number of adjacent districts may vote to es- 
tablish at some central point a union high 
school, supported by the districts included and 
free to all high school pupils of these dis- 


tricts. A single district may establish a high 
school under this law and thus accomplish the 


first expansion of the town district for high 
school purposes. A few districts of the state 
have improved this opportunity. 

rhe fourth scheme comprises the consolida- 
tion of districts, which means that any number 
of adjacent districts may, by vote, disorganize 
the existing districts and consolidate into one 
district for elementary and high school pur- 
poses. A growing number of schools under 
this plan are in successful operation in the 
state. Some offer elementary courses only, 
others both elementary and secondary courses. 


Pupils are transported to and from these schools , 


in comfortable wagons, at the expense of the 
district. This is an ideal plan, and is one of 
the best if not the best solution of the rural 
school problem. Every consolidated school in 
Kansas is a successful school. The patrons 
could not be induced to return to the cha dis- 
trict system. There are ten such schools in 
operation at present. 

Lhe fifth and most recent plan is the scheme 
for county aid to high schools. It provides 
that by popular vote a county, exclusive of 
cities of 16,000 population or over, may vote 
to grant county aid to high schools. In case 
the proposition carries, the county commission- 
ers make a levy of not less than one-fourth of 
a mill nor more than three mills on the prop- 
erty of the county to create a high school aid 
fund. Any high school that will maintain 
two courses of study for a term of four years, 
—one preparing for admission to the freshman 
class of the University of Kansas, the other a 
general course,—shall, at the close of the first 
year and annually thereafter, receive its share 
of the high school fund which is divided on 
the basis of the average daily attendance. 
This law does not apply to counties having a 
county high school, or one that may hereafter 
establish a county high school. The high 
schools receiving county aid are free to all 
qualified pupils of the county. 

The county aid law was enacted in January, 
1906. In November, 1906, it was first sub- 


mitted to a vote. The educations forces of 
the state rejoice in that the law was aglofited.in 
forty-three counties, thus insuring theanest re- 
markable extension of high school pRivikeges 
in the history of the state. me 


as 
* : Ag ‘ © : 
here is a provision of law whereby hs- 


° iy 
trict may, by vote at the annual meetings pg 


the tuition and expenses of transportation 0 + 
all high school pupils of the district to aes 


high school of the county or adjacent county. 
‘This provision does not extend to counties that 
maintain a county high school. 

A plan that is in mind for the future is the 
classification of high schools by the Stute Board 
of Education. The hope is to enable districts 
to do as much high school work as can be well 
done at home, the State Board to fix standards 
and to determine what are high school studies 
and what constitutes a year’s work. A high 
school that does one year of high schooi work 
is to be ranked as a fourth class high school; 
two years’ work, third class; three years’ work, 
second class; four years’ work, first class. 
This would enable part of the work in) many 
cases to be done at home, full credit being 
given in any other classified high school. 

The course of study is by law under the 
control of the State Board of Education, ‘That 
body has not yet formulated a high school 
course. It is a work of the near future. ‘whe 
course will be flexible enough to suit individual 
wants, yet firm enough to accomplish the pur 
pose of a course of study, 

Another future plan is to prescribe qualifiea- 
tions for high school teachers. In this respect 
our state is deticient. ‘The lack of such 
scribed qualifications is met somewhat by the 
rules of the local board. But it should be a 
matter of statute at an early date. 


pre- 


When it is considered that our state is but a 
little way on her second half of the century, 
the advance in educational facilities—both 
elementary and high school—will compare 
favorably with that of the older states. ‘To us 
the past is but an index of what the next fifty 
years will bring to the youth of the sunflower 
state. 





Inspiration, like many diseases, is conta- 
gious. Very slight exposure will convey it, 
whether from the printed motto on the wall, 
the little verses on the language card, or from 
the spoken words of the teacher. Since it is 
conveyed by contact, it becomes a very impor- 
tant factor in our schools, and the spirits of 
children should be exposed to it in every way 
possible, that they may catch it to be carried 
through life with them. Without it our cd 
ucation becomes a mere corpse, which has the 
form of life but contains only death. Teach 
ing without inspiring is no teaching. Then 
the method of inspiring pupils becomes very 
simple. Catch it yourself thoroughly, «nd 
expose it to the child mind—H. J. Lawrence. 
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Agricultural and Domestic Art in Rural Schools 


T IS usually taken for granted that in the 
| rural schools traditional practices have been 

supported so long by extreme conservatism, 
that it seems next to a Herculean task to 
arouse sufficient sentiment and interest to sup- 
yort modern educational movements. The 
Pact is, there is about as much indifference per 
mass of people, in one place as in another. 
Educators discuss within their own circles 
the cultural, disciplinary and expressional 
values of the school studies and exercises, 
but the people whom they serve seldom hear 
a popular discussion of school courses and 
the many ways in which the school could 
be made to contribute to their happiness. 

Time was when the knowledge of the 
three R’s was below the dignity of the 
Knight; he was pleased to turn away from 
such subjects as they were considered only 
for those who were below the rank of a 
gentleman. ‘Today it is conceded that they 
are essentials. It is quite within the recol- 
lection of some when only those who desired 
studied geography or grammar. Within 
the last decade or two, United States history 
and physiology and hygiene have gained a 
place in the course of study. Music and 
drawing are looked upon by many as frills, 
and should be pursued by only those who 
show some “‘natural’’? talent. With the 
mass of patrons of the public schools, cul- 
ture, discipline and expression mean but 
little as terms applied to the branches of 
a course of study. May it be said also that 
this statement is not confined to patrons 
alone ? 

But the standard of utility is the test usual- 
ly and most quickly applied to every study or 
exercise in the school, ea use or the near 
future’s return in dollars and cents is far too 
often the end desired from school work. 

Manual exercises, involving the use of tools 
in shaping wood, iron, or other material into 
useful articles, enlists an army of supporters 
in the large centers of population because they 
smack of the trades or business in which a 


large per cent of the school population will . 


become interested. ‘They are too often thought 
of as being bread winners alone, 
Elementary Agriculture catches the ear of 


*Superintendent of Agricultural Extension, College of Agri- 
culture and Domestic Science, the Ohio State University. 


By A. B. Graham* 


thousands who till the soil. This study is 


looked upon by most people as being an in- , 


tensely practical study for the rural school. 
Again, utility is the standard measure by 
which the value of elementary agriculture is 
determined. Any industrial work contributes 
its share towards building a better character, 
partly for the reason that the mind is directing 














Display of Agricultural Material at Ceunty Fair made 
by a Country School 


the hand in making some useful thing. <A 
knowledge of design and color as used in the 
arts makes for a more appreciative esthetic 
training. 

But whether or not the boys or girls follow 
agricultural, domestic, or industrial arts, the 
school and the community must each contri- 
bute to the education of the child what will 
make him desire to do a full day’s work at the 
bench or counter; to build ‘*with care each 
minute and unseen (or uninspected) part;’’ to 
make an honest count of piece work; to make 
butter of like quality for home use and for the 
market; to sell unwatered livestock; to use 
liquid and dry measures for the purposes they 





were each intended, etc. Character must take 
its place above utility. 

If the knowledge of the elements of any art 
prepares the one who practises it to take undue 
advantage of his fellow citizen or neighbor, it 
is not worth the mention, much less the con- 
sideration, in a course of study. ‘The character 
of the boy or girl is worth more than the 

**knowledge learned in schools;’’ but the 

school should at every opportunity teach 

its impressive lessons on good character and 
its value in life. 

As to the educational value of school 
gardens for city schools, little can be said in 
this article further than that they afford 
a means for acquiring some facts about 
jlants that most country boys and girls 
nea Farmer’s sons and daughters who 
have worked in a garden know something 
about laying out the beds, how far apart 
seeds should be planted and more or less of 
an acquaintance with garden tools and the 
different methods of tilling and cultivating. 
The city school garden on or near the school 
ground can be made a part of the school 
equipment. Attention can easily be given 
during vacation and the growing months of 
summer. ‘The enforcement of laws prohib- 
iting the employment of children in fact- 
ories permits more care to be given to gar- 
dens at home or at school; the school term 
of cities and villages is usually one month 
longer than the rural school term. The 
additional month comes at the end of the 
term, in the growing season when school 
gardens can be given care by both teacher 
and pupil, and can be made of much use in 

class work. 

Conditions in rural districts differ from 
those in the city. An average school term of 
less than eight months in the elementary schools 
does not extend far enough into the growing 
season to make school gardens on country 
school grounds quite as profitable as another 
plan for growing plants for observation which 
will be explained. It is the writer’s opinion 
that most of the intermissions should be spent 
in playing games, for the reason that such ex- 
ercises prepare pupils quite as well for citizen- 
ship as does the study of civics later and that 
little of the time for intermissions should be 
spent in attempting to cultivate plants. Scar- 




















Display of Domestic Art and Agricultural Work at Special Rural School Ex- 
ercises. Parents cam. to inspect Agricultural and Nature Work at this School 
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Farmers looking at Boys in Township High School Test Milk for Butter 
Fat 
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A Country School Boy and his Corn. 


city of labor on the farms during. summer 
season makes it necessary that children. of 
proper age assist in cultivating and in harvest- 
ing. Any reasonable farm work in the open 
air and sunshine is far more conducive to 
strength in mind and ruggedness in body than 
is any factory life. Distance from the school 
adds to the difficulties of taking proper care of 
a rural school garden. If it is to “ a school 
exercise, the work should be shared by all and 
nut by a few who are nearest the school yard. 

It is far better to make a rural park of the 
country school ground by planting it with 
trees adapted to the soil and with hardy shrubs 
and perennial plants such as snow-balls, roses, 
flowering-almond, Japan quince, spirea or 
bridal wreath, peonies, eidien hearts, tulips, 
crocuses, daffodils, etc. Enough interest can 
be aroused that school boards will have school 
yards mowed and properly cared for during 
vacation months. Sentiment of a public that 
appreciates the beautiful will protect substan- 
tial school ground improvements. The plant- 
ing suggested requires little or no care during 
the summer season. 

There is no richer field for nature work than 
that which surrounds the country schools. 
The season, the weather, the specimens in the 
hand of the child, the reading lesson, the field 
trip, if no farther than the school yard or a few 
reds down the road, should all be made to con- 
tribute something to the child’s knowledge of 


Records kept Agriculture at School 











his environment and to assist in placing him 
in sympathy with it. The teacher who has all 
grades or most of the elementary grades in a 
single-roomed school in the country cannot 
follow any fixed outline on nature work with 
very profitable results. A suggested outline 
is often accepted and followed as prescriptive. 

From the field trips, the names and habits of 
field weeds, insect friends and foes, birds and 
their value. local weather signs, the effects of 
weather conditions on plant and animal life, 
soils and rocks, should be learned and upon 
these the future reading on agriculture and 
experimental exercises should be based, keeping 
in mind that to the agriculturist the plant is 
the central point of interest, and that the soil, 
water, air, insects, etc., contribute something 
to assist or prevent its growth. 

A morning exercise occasionally and a_ half 
hour on Fridays, in addition to other tiie that 
has been suggested, is about as much time as 
the teacher having eight grades and twenty-five 
to thirty recitations daily can give to nature 
work and elementary agriculture. 

The following selections from school readers 
may serve as examples of what can be used in 
regular reading and language classes without 
detracting too much from the story: 

‘*We dropped the seed o’er hill and plain 
Beneath the sun of May.’’ 

Is this the month in which most corn is 

planted ? 





Surveys his Possessions 


‘And frightened from our sprouting grain 
The robber crows away.’’ 

Are the crows hunting for the grain of corn 
or a worm or for both? Should crows be pro- 
tected or not? 

‘And waved in hot midsummer’s noon 
Its soft and yellow hair.’’ 


. 


Of what use is this “soft and yellow hair?” 
**Give to the worm the orchard’s fruit, 
The wheat field to the fly.’’ 
What worm and what fly are referred to? 
In what season does this fly injure wheat ? 
‘And the brier-rose and the orchid died 
Amid the summer’s glow ; 
But on the hill the goldenrod 
And the aster in the wood, 
And the yellow sunflower by the brook 
In autumn beauty stood,’’ 

Are these plants named in order of their 
blooming ? 

The geography classes afford opportunities 
for teaching soil formation and drainage. In 
nearly every school district there are examples 
of washings from the hillsides to-fill up the 
valleys, glacial deposits, or the results of 
glacial action. 

The effect of freezing and thawing upon 
shale, granite and limestone are quite prominent 
in some localities. The mixing of soils by 
water washings, fish worms, and ants make an 
interesting sub ject for a little field trip. 

The period for physiology should be devoted 























Postman taking Seeds from College of Agriculture. They areto be sent to Country 
| School Teachers who distribute packages to Boys and Girls who have made requests 








Expressman taking Seeds from College of Agriculture 
to Children by Teacher in Country School 
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in part to teaching more about. preparing 
foods: the effect of heat upon starches, how 
carbonic acid gas is generated for culinary 
purposes, and its use; the effect of heat upon 
albumenoid foods; gluten in ~ wheat flour, 
albumen in eggs sat meats and how to secure 
desired results in cooking such foods; the pur- 
pose of sugar and acids in the preparation of 
foods; the care of milk and butter; and the 
best methods of creaming and butter-making ; 
When ventilation, ;dress and other subjects 
pertaining to hygiene are taken up, first aids 
to the injured should be dwelt upon; harmony 
of colors in house painting and trimmings, in 
wall papers, dress goods, carpets, trimmin 
for hats, picture mats, etc., should be exemph- 
fied by using scraps of goods and paper or 
pasteboard in some Friday afternoon period. 
Such exercises in domestic art result in greater 
benefit to the masses than learning many 
scicntifie names of bones and muscles. 

At home the boys should each have at least 
two or three square rods on which corn from 
the middle, butt, and tip of the ear can be 

jlanted, or two or three varicties, to determine, 
= test, which is best suited to the soil and the 
season, On this plot they can apply the little 
knowledge that has been aoaiined from experi- 
ments at school. The characteristics of clover, 
toy-beans, alfalfa, vetch and cow peas should 
be learned from their little plots at home during 
the vacation period. Here, too, the use of 
lime in neutralizing an acid soil can be ob- 
served, The acid test—a slip of litmus paper 
and a sample of soil—may have been con- 
ducted as an experiment in the school. The 
home plot has the advantage of often winning 
for the child the sympathy and assistance of 
the parent. Without too great loss of time the 
plot can be attended as a part of the labor of 
the day. At home, the record is kept during 
the growing season, while corn, soy-beans, gar- 
den vegetables or flowers are growing under 
such conditions as are peculiar to his parent’s 
farm. His absence from school, his home 
duties and «a well kept record prepare the child 
for making an excellent report on his crop, 
tillage, cultivation, etc., when the school opens 
in the fall. 

In the schoolroom during the fall and spring 
months, when weather conditions will not per- 
mit plants to grow out of doors, they can be 
grown in cans, jurs and boxes under different 
soil and moisture conditions to determine 
under what conditions they will sprout, grow 
and develop the best; to determine the best 
physical condition of the soil, the value of 
mulches, the necessity for air in the soil, what 
tillage and cultivation and drainage do that 
conduces to the best growth of the plant. All 
that has been mentioned can be determined by 
simple experiments made at school and in no 
wise disturb the regular program nor add a 
distinctly new subject to the course for the 
elementary schools. 

A few bulletins on nature and agriculture 
and a few books on these subjects should be 
found on the teacher’s desk or in the school 
library for additional reading by the children. 
But the books and bulletins without experi- 
ments at school and experimental and test plots 
at home are not sufficient to produce the best 
results. 

* Problems for calculation and approximation 
made from data taken from the farm should 
be offered in the arithmetic classes. 

If a cow gives in one month 480 pounds of 
milk, containing 3.8 per cent butter fat, how 
many pounds of butter can be made from 240 
pounds of butter fat if the over-run is twenty per 
cent? Such a problem as this and others of a 
similar nature offer as much for discipline as 
for utility. To estimate the weight of cattle, 


horses, hogs, ete., is quite as riecessary in at 
child’s school work as an exercise in stocks and 


bonds. Much earlier than all that is taught 
about exchange, partial payments, cube root, 
and alligation, will he need such work as has 
been mentioned. Calculating the so-called 
balanced ration should be no part of elemen- 
tary work in arithmetic, because all such prob- 
lems offer little that require exact calculations. 

Schools that are now doing the work that 
has been described are doing much to prepare 
the farmers’ sons and daughters to leave the 
elementary school feeling that it has been in 
close relation to those things which shall make 
for their spiritual and material welfare. 

In the high school is an Bk RS to make 
more of physics in its application to farm 
work. Cohesion in butter making, capillarity 
in water movement on the soil, absorption of 
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gases by solids in placing muck or soil on 
manures, absorption of gases by liquids in 
milk absorbing gases which give it peculiar 
flavors, loss of heat from the soil by conduc- 
tion and by evaporation; in physical geogra- 
phy, a more extensive study of soil formation, 
the effects of the weather on plants, rocks, and 
animals; ii botany, osmosis, grafting, bud- 
ding, making cuttings, the effect of sunshine on 
leaves, plant food, ete. In the school yard, 
there should be planted a few fruit trees whose 
fruits ripen in the autumn. These trees 
furnish material during the school term for 
lessons in prunning, grafting, spraying and for 
the study of plant and fruit diseases. 
Illustrations and examples from the farm 
make the learner the more ready to apply the 
sciences to his every day labor. “The necessary 





care in planning the garden or flower beds or 
in making the straight furrow or row; exact- 
ness in the use of cultivating tools—the hoe, 
rake and garden trowel or field cultivators; 
manipulating and adjusting farm machinery ; 
all these develop to a certain degree manual 
dexterity and skill not unlike that which is 
developed in the city manual training school. 
Pastoral poems and songs that are replete 
with the spiritual life of the farm should find 
a place in township and small village schools. 


‘*P’ve found this,’’ says Farmer John, 
‘*That happiness is not bought and sold, 
And clutched in a life of waste and hurry, 
In nights of pleasure and days of worry, 
And wealth isn’t all in gold, 

Mortgage and stocks, and ten per cent, 

But in simple ways and sweet content, 

Few wants, pure hopes, and noble ends, 
Some land to till, and a few good friends.” 


Elementary agriculture and domestic art no 
less than any other school study or exercise 
should assist children to appreciate the **simple 
ways and sweet content” of country people; 
to live with “pure hopes and noble ends;’’ to 
learn to till the land in the light of science ; 
and **to have good friends’? in nature with 
whom they may be in full sympathy. 





True education teaches us to see, to observe, 
and to think. It makes us independent of 
books instead of being slaves to them. With 
all our progress in education there is too much 
routine in our methods and _ too little real 
thinking. We are not training our pupils to 
think with originality as we should. Let any 
teacher test her pupils with problems from 
practical life and mark the result. How many 
will ask for “the rule” or complain that “it is 
not in the book 2??? That is the trouble. Most 
of our instruction is book teaching and rote 
teaching. It is not such as will meet the test 
of practical life. —Z. C. Karns in Progressive 


Teacher. 





No Mistake Here. 
Discovery of a Proof-Reader. 


Even a proof-reader may make mistakes un- 
less cate ch reading is maintained all the time. 

It makes a lot of difference sometimes, just 
how a thing is read. 

This is the tale: 

***No tea and not one drop of coffee,’ or- 
dered the doctor—and I rebelled. But alas, 
with nerves that saw, felt and heard things 
that were not, rebellion was useless. 

“With the greatest reluctance I gave up 
these lifelong companions, and drank milk, 
milk—until the very step of the milkman grew 
hateful. 

**My nerves were some better, but breakfast 
without some warm beverage grew wearisome, 
and bid fair to be entirely slighted. And with 
a brain that for nine hours daily must work 
hard, ever demanding nourishment, the failing 
appetite was a serious proposition. 

*’'Then in despair, Postum was tried. I had 
tasted it once and heartily disliked the pale 
watery compound, but now, literally starving 
for a hot drink, I read and re-read the direc- 
tions on the package with the critical eye of 
the proof-reader, following them out to the 
letter and lo! the rich brown liquid of the 
advertisements. 

“Not one but three cups disappeared and 
since then Postum has been my oO warm bev- 
erage, unfailingly refreshing and helpful; 
both body and nerves testifying to its helpful- 
ness by new strength iid vigor.”? Name 
viven by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read the little book, ‘The Road to Wellville,” 
in pkgs. **There’s a Reason.”’ 
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What the School City Does. 


It educates in social relations. 

It trains, not so much by precept as by 
action. 

It educates by employing the normal and 
personal activities of the student for education. 

It develops by imposing responsibility. 

It systematically imposes responsibilties 
which raise the individuals who accept them to 
« higher moral and civic plain. 

It puts into the individuals who are thus 
raised, the desire and ability to help their 
associates to rise to the same level. 

The School City, in large measure, replaces 
repression of wrong-doing by expression of 
that which is right. 

It eliminates spies and monitors appointed 
by the teacher. 

It pledges every citizen to obey the laws and 
to insist that all the citizens do the same. For 
this; reason some School Cities have no police 
officers. 

It teaches that police service is “*to keep the 
peace,”’? to prevent, as far as possible every 
wrong or unfortunate happening, to help those 
who need help and to make things go right; it 
is not to get people into trouble or to notify 
wrong-doers to appear before the judge, except 
when he cannot prevent the fie he | 

It furnishes the means to lead the’ children 
to practise the Golden Rule in the daily cent 
formance of their civic duty and in the conduct 
of all their affairs. 

By improving his spirit, it increases a pupil’s 
interest in his studies and all school affairs. It 
does not detract his attention from his other 
school work. 

It confirms the individual in the habit of 
aa cope. all the duties of citizenship, intel- 
igently and faithfully. in that period of his 
life when it is possible to train him and in 
which his character is being established for life. 


What is Required for Success. 


Enthusiasm is needed for success in every 
work of value with children, and best success 
in the use of the School City method of moral 
and civic training, requires just that kind of 
interest and tact which is necessary to obtain 
best success in any other school work. 

The principal’s energy and enthusiasm 
should be used to supervise the work and_in- 
spire the teachers and pupils. He should hold 
before them high ideals and help them to reach 


Note:—Mr. Wilson L. Gill, LL.B.. is the originator of the 
School City Movement, President of the Patriotic League, 


. General Supervisor of Moral and Civic Training, Public 


Schools of Cuba uuder the American Administration. 
Copyright by Wilson L. Gill, LL.B. 
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the highest standard. He ought not to burden 
himself with details and so endanger the entire 
cause. 

In a school where there is but one teacher, 
sometimes he will be able to appoint some of 
the older children to aid him in the conduct of 
School City work as if they were assistant 
teachers, but generally he can do as well work- 
ing through these same ones, elected to the 
ordinary offices by the children. 

In a school where there are several teachers, 
one should have charge of the executive de- 
partment, another the legislative and a_ third 
the judicial. If there are several administra- 
tive departments, such as Health, Games, 
Police, Parks, each may be in the care of a 
separate teacher. 

he School City is educational for the 
teachers themselves. It gives them additional 
strength and influence to lead their pupils. 
This exercise and additional influence ought 
not to be withheld from the teachers by the 
principal on the ground that they are not in 
sympathy with him or with the School City 
method or that they are incompetent. I have 
seen this done in more schools than one, to the 
great disadvantage of the teachers and pupils, 
the ultimate dropping of this perverison of the 
method and the unmerited disrepute of the true 
method. 

It requires no time in addition to that ordi- 
narily provided for moral and civic instruction 
at the daily opening exercises and Friday 
afternoons. 

In those schools where time is not already 
provided for moral and civic instruction, it is 
desirable that from one to two hours a week 
should be allotted to School City work. 

It requires enthusiastic and judicious super- 
vision. When it ‘*spreads”’ without this, it is 
apt to be misunderstood, misused, and_ the 
cause damaged. 

In many cases, the principal and teachers of 
a school, without asking any higher authority, 
can and do adopt the School City method and 
experience nothing but pleasure and good 
results. ; 

In many other cases, the principal and some 
if not all the teachers desiring to use the 
method, cannot do so without embarrassment 
and courting failure, unless they have a posi- 
tive order from competent authority, which in 
those cases is very helpful and adds to the 
comfort of the work. 

Many teachers not previously informed or 
even unfavorable to the use of the School City 
method, when required by undoubted authority 
to use it, have euane successful users of the 
method and thankful for it. 

The responsibility in reference to this matter 
should be assumed by school boards, State leg- 
islatures and the United States Congress, who, 
for the protection of the democratic institu- 
tions of our Republic, ought to provide that 
every American child shall be trained in in- 
telligent and faithful citizenship. Friends of 
the cause should work with this in view. 


In What Grades the School City Should Be 
Used. 


The School City method should be used in 
schools and colleges fron the beginning to the 
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end. For little children, it is quite as simple 
as the games in a kindergarten, and the right 
me for the kindergarten is exactly right for 
the School City. In fact, many parents use the 
method to advantage in their families with 
children too young for the kindergarten, and 
did so, long before I ever thought of systema- 
tizing it for use in schools. , 

As to its use in colleges, some may say, “If 
it is adapted to the use of little children, it 
stands to reason that young men and women 
old enough to be in college have gotten beyond 
the need of it.”? Much may be said in reply 
to such a statement, but I think it is enough 
for our _— purpose, to note that a main 
object of our higher educational institutions is 
the defense of our state and if they accustom 
their students, as most of them do, to accept 
government in which they have no part except 
to obey, they not only fail in their high aim 
but worse, actually incapacitate them, by 
reason of the habit forced upon them, for the 
ordinary simple duties of citizenship, such as 
attending primary meetings, voting at local 
elections and serving on juries. This severe 
arraignment of the high schouls and colleges is 
supported by the well-known fact that it is 
only exceptional when highly educated men 
attend faithfully to these civic duties, It may 
be suggested that if citizenship is not too child- 
ish for men after they have left college, it 
is not before, and also, if they have not pre- 
viously been trained in thé right practices of 
citizenship, they never will get such author- 
itative instruction and training, unless they 
get it in college. 


The Spirit and the Plan. 


The spirit of those who use the method must 
be right, or no plan will be of use. It is not 
true, however, that ‘‘if the spirit is right, it 
makes no difference what plan you use,’’ unless 
you push the statement to this logical conclu- 
sion that “if the spirit is right, the person 
using the method will not accept a wrong 
plan.”’ If, for instance, you find the school 
using an ancient Greek or Roman form of 
government, in which a part of the pupils are 
not admitted to citizenship and the privileged 
class, called citizens elect a body of tribunes to 
whom are given so much of the powers of gov- 
ernment as may be granted the pupils, then the 
spirit is that of aristocracy, not of democracy, 
and of course it is wrong. : 

The spirit uf citizenship with which we must 
inspire our children, is that which is described 
in the Declaration of Independence, the pre- 
amble to the Constitution of the United States 
and the Golden Rule. 

The plan is any that is practical which con- 
forms to the provisions of the Constitution of 
the United States and the laws of the state in 
which the school is located. ‘This admits of 
a large latitude of choice, from the very 
simple plan that might be used in a kinder- 

arten, to the more developed one which might 
re most useful in a high school or college, 
The most simple form calls for an executive 
who may be called the mayor; a legislature, 
which may be called the city council; and a 
judge. ‘To these several officers may be added 
as they are wanted, a city clerk, clerk of the 
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court, sheriff, attorney, treasurer, departments 
of health, games, parks, police, ete, 

A school may-begin with a town or village 
government, and later, change to the munici- 
mal form. Several school Republics can be 
joined in a School State, sha several School 
States in a School National Government. 

In a school which has all the grades and 
several teachers, it is generally desirable to let 
the children of the first four grades have their 
own School City, and the older ones theirs. 
A large experience has demonstrated the desir- 
ability of this plan. . But as I have intimated, 
the plan is elastic and its form of application 
to any particular school may very propetly be 


decided by circumstances, 


A Petition for Citizenship. 

In preparation for the organizing of a 
School City, it is desirable to get the children 
to want it, and it is good practice to get all of 
them to sign a petition asking for the privilege 
of governing themselves and of being instructed 
in citizenship. This petition can have several 
uses. Itcan be ed as a reminder to the 
young citizens from time to time and it can 
aid those who see it to understand the purpose 
of the School Republic. Following’ is the 
simplest form I can think of to serve these 
purposes : 


TO WHOMSOKVER MAy HAVE THE POWER TO GRANT 
THIS PETITION :-— 

We, the undersigned pupils, ask that we be ai- 
lowed to govern ourselves as American citizens and 
that we be instructed how to do this. On condition 
that this privilege be given to us, we hereby agree: 
to make, good laws and obey them, and to make 
every reasonable effort to be true and faithful 
citizens, seeking the greatest good for our School 
Republic, for every citizen in it, aud for the com- 
munity in which we live. 


Under some, if not all circumstances, it may 
be well to let the document recite some of the 
reasons for the petition and be more specific in 
the pledge. It should be quite clear in dis- 
claiming either directly or indirectly, to have 
originated with the , 
children who sign it, 


fate by being trained into faithful and effective 
defenders and developers of the democratic rights 
to which we are heirs, though we have not yet 
come into our heritage, and we adopt these words 
and sentiments, which have been submitted to us, 
to be our own, and pray that you will scriously con- 
sides and graut our petition, which, stated more in 
detail, is: 

That we may be permiited to govern ourselves, 
make laws, elect our own legislature, executive 
and judicial officers, and be instructed how to do 
these things, and that we be given a charter defin- 
ing these rights and duties; 

That we may be taught, day by day, the rights 
and duties of citizenship, and the spirit of equal- 
ity, justice and kindness on which they are based ; 

That our teachers, as they train us to be indc- 
pendent in the solution of mathematical problems, 
shall train us to deal in the same way with the civic 
and social problems which arise daily in our midst ; 

We ask this most especially for these two reasons: 
first, that we may enjoy at the present time the 
pleasure and all the advantages of true democracy 
and at once begin active service for the welfare of 
ourselves, our schools, our community and our 
country ; and second, that we may be fully prepared 
and in the habit of performing our civic duties 
when we arrive at the age of twenty-one years and 
come into our full heritage of adult citizenship. 

Recognizing that it is a great privilege for which 
we are asking, we base our petition on the follow- 
ing solemn promise and condition: that we will be 
loyal and faithful to every branch of our govern- 
ment from that of the United States of America 
and our State, to our own local School Republic; 
that we will endeavor to make good laws and to 
observe them; that we will use our best judgment 
in choosing officers; that when chosen to any office 
we will accept the responsibility and perform the 
duties to the best of our ability; that we will en- 
courage and help our officers without reference to 
the way our individual votes may Have been cast ; 
that if summoned to appear in court we will com- 
ply and give every reasonable assistance to enable 
the judge to discover the truth and to arrive ata 
just decision whatever our relation may be to- the 
case; that we will abide by the judgment of our 
court, when approved by the principal of our 
school ; and that we will, to the best of our ability, 
perform faithfully all the duties of citizenship. 


School City Exchange 


Editor’s Note: Every reader of Normal Instructor who has 
adopted the School City method of government in his or her school 
is earnestly urged to report name and address to Mr. Gill. Youare 
also invited to send a report of yourexperience in founding the 
School City in your schools and whatit has accomplished in the 
lives of your pupils. Such letters are sure to be of interest to other 
teachers and they will be published in this School City Exchange, 
Vhose of you who wish toask questions concerning School City mat 

























ters are invited to correspond with Mr, Gill, Tle will answer your 
questions in this department, He has kindly consented tosend person- 
al replies when the reque itis accom panied by twenty-five cents to pay- 
for postage and clerical work, We have suggested this charge to 
Mr. Gill, knowing how generously he gives himself to the cause so 
close to his heart and how severely his time, strength and resources 
are taxed in securing the advancement of this work to which he is 
devoting his life. Mr. Gill is constantly engaged in establishing 
School Cities throughont the country. Teachers desiring to secure 
his services are invited to correspond with him and arrange terms. 
Mr. Gill's friends feel that his work should have the support of 
some philenthropist and it is hoped that it will intime. Until this 
is done it will be necessary for teachers desiring personal services in 
theic schools tearrange terms with Mr. Gill, In many places, pub- 
lic spirited citizens have been influenced by teachers to pay the 
necessary expenses connected with the personal servicesof Mr. Gill 
in establishing School Cities throughout a town or city. 

The following books have been prepared to help teachers (0 establis! 
School Cities in their schools, The School Republic. Price 50c, This 
is the most helpful one of the list to teachers who wish to organize 
the School City in their schools. 

A Social and Political Necessity. Price 35c. This isa good nook 
to use among parents to gain their support. 

The Gill System of Moraland Civic Training as Exemplified in 
the School Cities and School State at the State Normal School, New 
Paltz, N. Y, Price $1.00, This isa very interesting book describing 


. the actual working of this system, 


Orders for these hooks and correspondence for this department 
should be addressed to Mr. Wilson L, Gill, 340 West Duval St., Ger- 
mantown. Philadelphia, Penn, 


Here is an interesting letter from a New 
England town for the Exchange, but first let us 
see the several letters to which it is the sequel. 
Wilson L. Gill, Esq., 

Germantown, Philadelphia. 

Dear Sir:—lIn the **Review of Reviews,” 
I read an article on the “*School City”’ plan of 
school government. Would you either furnish 
me with more details of how such a plan is 
managed in High Schools, or hand the letter 
to some one with more time at his disposal 
who could? - This town contains a large woolen 
mill and the High School and Ninth Grade 
combined number 100 pupils. The pupils are 
no better and no worse than the average. 

Do you think the plan would work well here ? 

What is the nature of the punishment 
_— ? 

ust what is the position of teachers and 
principals in the matter of discipline ? 

What are the laws and constitution in a 
High School ? 

Do you believe that the plan would lessen 
the disciplinary work here? 

What are any faults? 

Perhaps any or all of these questions may be 
answered in some printed form, and I will 
gladly pay for any books or other literature 
which you may recommend. 

(Continucad on page 47) 





The following form 
nvims to cover these 
ideas: 


To WHomsorveR MAY 
Be IN A POSITION TO 
GRANT OUR PETITION :- 


We, the undersigned, 
pupils ina public school, 
pray that you grant to 
us the privileges and re- 
sponsibilities of Ameri- 
can citizenship, now, 
while day by day we 
are spinning our lives 
into strong unbreakable 
habits and weaving this 
warp and woof into our 
permanent character. 

We have learned some- 
thing of the spirit of 
our American Institu- 
tions, of the history of 
our country and of pres- 
ent conditions.- Though 
our people are prosper- 
ous, a deplorable civic 
condition has been 
pointed out to us, that 
a large part of the intel- 
ligent men who were ed- 
ucated as we are now 
being educated, do not 
perform the fundamen- 
tal duties of citizenship, 
such as attending pri- 
maries, voting at city 
clectious and serving on 
juries. Thereby the 
democratic foundations 
of our great republic are 














endangered, We have 
heen shown how we may 
be saved from such a 


PROMISING TO BE FAITHFUL OFFICERS. 


THE MAYOR, CHIEF OF POLICE AND THE JUDGE 
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Department of Pedagogy 
THE MODERN AND THE OLD-TIME SCHOOL 


try when public servants were not sub- 

jected to criticism. Doubtless this has 
an element of usefulness for it tends to hold 
them up to higher ideals and more faithful ser- 
vice. At any rate, it is a fact and will always 
be so. But I think the readers of magazines 
are getting a little tired of the numerous 
attacks upon public officials and the constant 
exhibitions of the evil side of political life. 
For, with all the pollution in public life, with 
all the grafting and stealing, we know that 
really the great body of our public servants are 
pure, honest and patriotic. Have we not had 
about enough of the ‘Treason of the Senate,”’ 
‘New Jersey the ‘Traitor State,’? and other 
articles of that ilk? A little truth is told in 
these articles, but most false and misleading 
conclusions are reached. I know that this 
statement is true regarding an article on “*New 
Jersey the ‘Traitor State,”’ which appeared in a 
leading magazine some months ago. ‘Thought- 
ful men of all parties agreed that facts were 
twisted so as to give a false impression and 
exhibit the people of this great state in a most 
undeserving light. 

The impression made upon readers in other 
countries must certainly be most unfavorable, 
If these articles told the truth about us, we 
could not complain, But every observant and 
thoughtful person knows that the great body 
of American people are sound to the core and 
that their representatives in public life, on the 
whole, are also worthy and sound. <A friend 
of mine, a public writer who has lived some 
fifteen years in Berlin, was invited by an 
American magazine to contribute a series of 
articles on the subject of the government of 
German cities. Such articles would be invalu- 
able and would doubtless suggest lessons that 
could be applied in our municipal govern- 
ments which the most optimistic will admit 
are far from satisfactory. But my friend has 
not prepared the articles because he is unwill- 
ing to present the sensational, the evil side which 
seems to be demanded by that magazine. Let 
us have some of the good things in American 
public life told, and there are many of them 
and let us take a more hopeful and more just 
view of the situation. : 

Of course, the school as a public institution 
does not escape its share of criticism. Only 
yesterday an ex-mayor of this city said to me, 
“My boy doesn’t know his a, b, c's. I have 
no patience with our modern methods of teach- 
ing. The schools are nothing like so good as 
the old schools were.”’ 

Not long ago a prominent lawyer spoke most 
bitterly of his clerk’s spelling. ‘I cannot get 
a stenographer that can spell, and the English 
they use is simply bad.” 

Parents are very ready to criticise the work 
of the schools, not only to teachers. but also 
in public print. Now no teacher will object 
to being told of his defective work, if such 
criticism is in the spirit of helpfulness and a 
genuine desire to improve conditions; but it 
must be admitted that a large part of the criti- 
cism of school work, especially that which is 
public, is merely censorious. It is not always 
fair or just, or even true. People who have 
reached or passed middle age are prone to look 
back upon their early days with a rosy view 
that the facts do not always warrant. They 
do not stop to analyze the situation. I com- 


*Professor of Pedagogy, New Jersey State Normal School, 
The ulou, 
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By Levi Seeley, Ph. D. 


pelled a father who was making invidious 
comparisons in favor of old-time methods to 
make such analysis, ‘‘I tell you, the schools 
are not what they used to be when I went to 
school,’’ said he. I felt like saying, *‘'Thank 
God for that.”? ‘‘What is the matter?’ I 
asked. ‘‘Why,’’ said he, *‘I asked my boy to 
read from the newspaper last night, and he 
mispronounced words, blundered and got no 
meaning out of it.” **How old is your boy ?”’ 
I innocently asked. ‘‘Nine years old,’’ was 
the reply. ‘Could you really have read better 
at nine, do you think?’ I pursued. It seemed 
to open his eyes at once. He had been judg- 
ing his boy by his own standard at forty years 
of age instead of his standard at nine. **No, 
I couldn’t have done any better, not so well, 
when I come to think of 1t.’?) “Can he write ?”’ 
I asked. “‘Yes, IT must say that he writes a 
fair hand.”? “*But I mean can he compose, 
can he write a letter??? I further asked. ‘The 
father’s pride was at once awakened and he 
said, **He certainly can. Why, last summer I 
received several letters from him when he was 
away on his vacation, and they were really 
good and intelligent and well expressed.” 
“Could you have done better at nine years of 
age?’ I relentlessly pursued. “No, the truth 
is I couldn’t have written a letter at-all. I 
had not been taught that,” said he. 1 con- 
tinued the analysis further, until I feel sure 
that he was satisfied as to the advantages of the 
new over the old-time school. And his was the 
error under which many of the critics labor; 
namely, he was looking at the matter from 
his present standpoint. 

But criticism has its place if it be whole- 
some, just and in the spirit of helpfulness. — I 
am sure that teachers welcome such criticism. 
It spurs them on to better things and leads 
them to seek better methods, better discipline, 
better arrangement of material as expressed in 
the course of study. Courses of study are not 
the arbitrary expression of the whims or fads 
of teachers, not the theories spun out by 
idealists sitting in their offices and planning 
work that others must carry out, It is the 
result of the experience of the ages. It is true 
that theorists have studied this question and 
given it many years of wise consideration, and 
this is well. But before a course of study is 
finally fixed—if it ever is fixed—it is discussed 


in grade and principals’ meetings, it is tried 


by teachers in the classroom, it is weighed and 
experimented upon until, as far as possible, 
the right material is selected and its adapta- 
bility to the needs of the pupils at various 
stages is proven. Surely these trained and 
conscientious men and women, these experts, 
whose whole lives are devoted to the study of 
the problems of education, and of whom no 
one will say that there isa shirking of duty, 
these teachers ought to produce something 
good, practical and sound. Who in the com- 
munity is capable of selecting thegright mate- 
rial to be presented to our children if the 
teachers are Nicapable ? 

“LT accept your general proposition,’’ says 
some honest critic, ‘but still the children are 
not learning the essentials, such as, spelling, 
arithmetic, and reading so well as the old-time 
schoo! taught them.” 

It is easy to make such a sweeping statement, 
but more difficult to prove it. As to reading, 
if any one who is familiar with the old- 
fashioned monotonous drawl, called reading, 


would step into a modern school and listen to 
the intelligent, well-intleeted and cheerful 
reading of the children, and would also take 
the trouble to discover the amount of reading 
done as compared with the old school, Lam 
sure such a one would be convinced that great 
progress has been made in teaching children to 
read, ‘There are two important results to be 
sought in reading; namely, the formal part, 
that of correct pronunciation, inflection, em- 
phasis, fluency, ete., and second, the mastery 
of the thought of authors as expressed in their 
writings, the intreductio; to the riches of the 
world’s achievements as told in history and 
literature, It will readily be admitted that the 
second is by far the more important purpose of 
reading, and that the old-time school failed 
almost wholly to attain that purpose, Whata 
wealth of literature is presented to our children 
as compared to that given half a century ago! 

As to spelling and arithmetic, 2 comparison 
is more difficult. ‘These were the two subjects 
upon which chief stress was formerly laid. 
Spelling schools were frequent and a great deal 
of the time of the school was spent upon arith 
metic. Many children, especially boys, wanted 
toemploy all their school time in working 
“stunms,’? and their parents encouraged that 
idea. As Llook back to the old-time spelling 
school, Tam convinced that even then only a 
comparatively few people were good spellers, 
—that is, the mass of the children did not 
learn to spell. 

Il have said that a comparison is difficult, 
Fortunately we have lately come into possession 
of material which makes possible a comparison 
of the old school with the modern, and = the 
results of that comparison are most conclusive. 
About a year ago there was discovered in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, a set of questions 
and answers of an examination in spelling sud 
arithmetic of pupils of the ninth grade given 
in 1846. Tt will be remembered that at that 
time the schools of New England stood out as 
the best in the country and there is no reason 
to believe that those of Springticld were not ot 
the very best. ‘The result of the examination 
in 1846 was as follows: spelling, 40.6) per 
cent correct; arithmetic, 29.4 percent. ‘The 
same words and the same questions were given 
to a corresponding grade, the ninth, of the 
sine school in 1905, sixty years later. his 
was the result: spelling, 51.2 per cent or 10.6 
per cent higher; arithmetic 65.5 per cent or 
36.1 per cent higher. Many schools through 
out the country have tried these questions with 
their classes—the same grade—though it is pro- 
bable that the average age in the latter case is 
much lower than in the former. I have not 
heard of a single case in which the children of 
the present have not far surpassed those of 
sixty years ago in the very subjects upon which 
the latter laid greatest emphasis. 

Let me give a few illustrations. In the 
Woodland school, Cleveland, spelling, 61.2 
per cent or 20.6 per cent higher, arithmetic, 
$7.5 per cent or 58.1 per cent higher. In the 
‘Trenton Model School with mipils just pro- 
moted from the cighth grade: Lo spelling, 
50 per cent or 9.4 per cent higher; arithmetic, 
74.4 per cent or 45 per cent higher; girls, 
spelling, 53 per cent or 12.4 per cent higher; 
arithmetic, 48 per cent or 18.6 per cent higher. 
The test ina Brooklyn school showed 71.27 
per cent in arithmetic. The total average in 


Continued on page 45) 
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Geography and History 


A STUDY OF NORTH AMERICA. VII. 


Middle Atlantic Seaboard. 


Formal Geography of the Region. 

Draw a blackboard mup showing the coastal 
region from New York Bay to Chesapeake 
Bay, inclusive. Use this in conjunction with 
the text-book map of the region and teach the 
following locations. ‘Teach also the oral and 
written spelling concerned : 

New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, District 
of Columbia. 


By Walter J. Kenyon* 


Dryer, 95 (drowned valleys as harbors), 227-9 
(rising and sinking coasts) . 

Redway’s Advanced geography, 34 (density of 

pulation), 41-2 (commerce), 42-3 (features of 
arge cities), 57 (distribution of people). 

arr & McMurry, Pennsylvania supplement, 62-5 
(Philadelphia) . . 

Adams, 17, 18, 19, (coasts and harbors) , 22-6 (sites 
for cities), 36-8 (commerce and population), 157- 
61 (ports and ocean traffic). 

Davis. 95-7 (changing coastlines), 113-16 (the 
eastern seaboard ), 195-7, 296 (drowned coast harbors). 


King, Third Book, 215-32. 

Brooks, whole book (profuse and highly de- 
scriptive illustrations) : 
TEACHER'S ADDITIONAL REFERENCE 


Herbertson, 123-5. 
Ralph, 337-72. 


Written Work. 
1. Write a little description of Washington, 
telling where it is, why it is important, and 
something of the work done there. 
2. Describe Washington as a city. 





Cities of New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Norfolk. 

Hudson, Delaware, Susquehanna, 
Potomac, James rivers; Erie Canal. 

New York, Delaware, and Chesa- 
peake bays; Long Island, Long Island 
Sound. 

Adirondack, Catskill, and Alle- 
ghany mountains. 

Test. 

The correct filling of an outline map. 

Lesson Units. 

1. Here is a region of fine harbors, 
enormous cities, and a world-wide 
commerce. 2. Washington, on the 
Potomac. is the nation’s capital. 

1. Hereis a region of fine harbors, 
enormous cities, and a_ world-wide 
commerce. ; 

Bring out the fact that here. from 
New York to Washington. is the most 
thickly populated region in the western 
hemisphere. Notice, in this connec- 
tion, the fine harbors of New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore. Associ- 
ate the supremacy of New York with 
two factors: Its fine harbor and _ its 
easy way to the west via the Mohawk 
Valley. Show the early importance 
of the Erie Canal, but leave the im- 
pression that it has long since yielded 
first place to the railroads. 

Give some special attention to New 3 








Text-book Review. 

The pertaining material in the text- 
book is now to be used as a summary 
and review. 

Redway’s Advanced geography, 34, 
41-3, 57, 66-72. 

Frye’s Advanced geography, 92-8. 

Tarr & McMurry, Second Book, 180-96. 

Tarr & McMurry, Introductory geogra- 
phy, 149-58. 


The Appalachian Region. 


Formal Geography of the Region. 

Draw a blackboard map showing 
the Appalachian highland and the 
states traversed by it. Use this in 
conjunction with the text-book map of 
the region and teach the following 
locations. Teach also the oral and 
written spelling: 

Appalachian Highland, Alleghany 
Mountains. ; 

Susquehanna, Delaware, and Hudson 
rivers, . 

Pittsburg, Buffalo, Rochester, Scran- 
ton, Niagara Falls. 

Test. 

The correct filling of an outline map. 

Lesson Units. 

1. The Appalachian highland is a 
region of great coal and iron mines. 
2. This region yields a large supply 
of petroleum and natural gas. 4. 
Because of these supplies, together 








York harbor: The Bartholdi Light; 
the Brooklyn Bridge; Sandy Hook; 
the enormous marine movement. 
Pupits’ READINGS: 

Carpenter, 45-75 (the cities), 193-202 (Erie Canal 
and Niagara). 

Our country east, 174-92 (cities.) 

Smith, 25-33, 73-9 (the cities) .° 

‘Tarr & McMurry, Second Book, 19-20. (harbors), 
180-95 (cities). 

Mowry, 220-2 (the Erie Canal). 

Carroll, Third Book, 4-13 (New York City, 23-7 
(Niagara) . 

King, Third Book, 154-69 (New York City), 171- 
80 (New York Commerce), 195-214 (Philadelphia.) 

Egg-eston, 46-so (Erie Canal). 

Ingersoll, 1605-8 (ocean greyhounds). 

King, Fifth Book, 61-77 (the military school at 
West Point). 

Dodge, 11-13 (value of harbors), 23-6 (Greater 
New York), 30-2 (ceaters of life), 33-6 (commer- 
cial centers), 105-8 (lagoons and bars), 165-70 
(drowned valley harbors). 

TYRACHER’S ADDITIONAL REFERENCE: 

‘Tarr & McMurry, New York Supplement, 31-46 
(New York and vicinity), 54-8 (Hudson and Mo- 
hawk waterway.) 

Shaler, Story of our continent, 107-To (eastern 
rivers and harbors). 

Herbertson, xxvii-xxx (Greater New York), 119-22 

(New York) 122-3 (Philadelphia), 94-9 (Mohawk 

waterway). 

Redway, New basis, 83-8, 93-5. 

Brigham, Chap. I (the Mohawk Valley and Erie 
Canal), 25-36, g1-2 (why New York is there), 70-72 
(the coastal plain), 72-0 (the harbors). 


*Sanu Fraucisco Normal School, 


Miners at the Shaft Ready to go to Work 


Shaler, Aspects, 7-9 (rising and sinking coasts; 
celebrated instance of the Temple of Jupiter). 

Gilbert & Brigham, to-11, 63-5, 314-15 (rising 
and sinking), 302-16 (our harbors in the making). 

Written Work. 

1. How did New York come to be the 
metropolis ? 

2. Describe New York harbor. 

3. Compare the region from Boston to 
Washington with other parts of the country as 
to population. 


2. Washington, on the Potomac, is the 
nation’s capital. 

Develop, briefly, a cumulative idea begin- 
ning with a city hall and its purposes, passing 
thence to the notion of a state capital, and 
finally to a capital city for the whole country 
—& place where the President lives, where Con- 
gress ineets, where our national Jaws are made, 
and where the ambassadors from other coun- 
tries are stationed. Leave the impression that 
Washington is our most beautiful American 
city. 

Puptis’ READINGS: 

Carpenter, 14-15. 

Smith, 11-20, 

Our country east, 131-43. 

Tarr & MeMurry, Second Book, 195-6. 

Carroll, Third Book, 47-52. 





with water power, a region of heavy 
manufactures. 


1. The Appalachian highland is a 


region of great coal and iron mines. 


While coal is mined in many other parts of 
the world, this is characteristically, and not 
incidentally, a coal-mining region. The sub- 
ject should therefore be studied at some length 
under this head, while elsewhere its mention 
may possibly be omitted altogether, or at least 
until we come to the study of the British Isles, 
where again it becomes of yee significance. 
For the same reason iron and steel are to be 
studied somewhat fully here because we want 
this topic identified in the pupil’s memory, 
especially with this region. A review of the 
iron and steel topic will occur in the study of 
the Great Lake Region and the British Isles. 
But elsewhere it will receive only a passing 
mention. 

Pupiis’ READINGS: 

Carpenter, 211-18 (coal), 218-25 (iron: Pittsburg). 

Bradish, 96-101 (what coal is made of), 102-4 
(first use of coal), 105-9 (opening a mine), 110-20 
(down in the mine), 121-6 (danger in the mines), 
127-30 (the coal breaker), 134-6 (about irom), 137-43 
(iron ore, pig iron, ore docks), 144-6 steel. 

Tarr & McMurry, Second Book, 170-2 coal), 
174-Q (iron and steel; the manufacturing region), 
3-5 (the story of coal), 255-6 (coal of the Missis- 
sippi slope). 

Parker, t1-41 (coal), 72-99 (iron), 109-24 (steel). 

Carroll, Third Book, 53-9 (iron and coal). 
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Rocheleau, Minerals 7-44 (coal), 75-112 (ironand 
steel). 

Shaler, First Book in geology, 54-5 (the making 
of coal). 

King, Fourth Book, 51-60 (iron and steel), 71-86 


(coal). 

Chase & Clow, Vol. I., 5-24 (coal), 67-89, 107-11 
(iron and steel) 141-57 (bricks and glass). 

Kairbanks, Stories of Mother Earth, 185-90 (coal, 
graphite, diamond). 

Andrews, Stories Mother Nature told, 130-8 (coal). 

Smith, 68-71 (coal). 

Mowry, 44-50 (low coal came into use). 

Dodge, 49-52 (mining centers). 

TEACHER'S ADDITIONAI, REFERENCE: 

Shaler, Story of our continent, 38-45, 209-10 (the 
formation of coal’, 93-8 (the Appalachian Moun- 
tain system), 208, 224, (the varied products of 
mines), 215-19 (the various Appalachian coal-fields) , 
222-3 (i10n deposits). 

Greene, Coal and coal mines (a simple and very 
readable story of coal, in all the phases of the 
subject). 

Redway’s Advanced geography, 22 (peat and 
coal). 

Tarr & MeMurry, Pennsylvania Supplement, 
32-43 (coal industry of Pennsylvania), 43-9 (iron 
and steel industry). 

Tarr & MeMurry, Ohio Supplement, 41-4 (coal 
of Ohio). 

Adams, 116-27 (coal and iron). 

Chisholm, 164-74, 389-90 (coal and iron in 
general). 

Written Work. 

1. ‘Tell how coal was formed. 

2. Tell about the various kinds of coal. 

8. Describe a coal mine. 

4, Tell how iron is obtained. 

5. What is the difference between iron and 
steel ? 

2. This region yields a large supply of pe- 
troleum and natural gas. 

In this study note also the by-products’ of 
petroleum and, in a general way, how they 
are obtained. 

Pupiis’ READINGS: 

Shaler, First Book in geology, 54-5 (the source 
of petroleum). 

Carpenter, 203-10 (oi] and gas). 

Carroll, Third Book, 60-2 (oil). 

Rochelean, Minerals, 45-68 (oil), 69-74 (gas) 

Kiny, Fourth Book, 61-70 (oil). 

Chase & Clow, Vol. I., 25-30 (vas), 31-4 (oil). 

lairbanks, Stories of Mother Earth., 69-75 
(petroleum). 

Our country east, 41-5 (gas. 

Clifford, 194-9 (011). 

Industries of today, go-7 (gas). ‘ 

Tarr & MeMurry, Second Book, 255 (oil and gas 
of the Oliio region). 

Doge, 49-52 (nining centers). 

TEACHER'S ADDITIONAT, REFERENCE! 

Shaler, Story of our continent, 210 (origin of oil 
and gas), 219-22 (petroleum and its hy-prodnets). 

Redway's Advanced 
geography, 22 (petroleum 
and gas). 


inal factor in the rise of the manufacturing 
cities. Associate the “fall line’? with the head 
of navigation, in each of the rivers of the 
Atlantic Slope, and note the series of man- 
ufacturing cities along that line. 

Show that the manufacturing enterprises 
afterward outgrew the capacity of this water 
power and came to their greater development 
through the proximity of the great coal tields; 
and later still petroleum and natural gas were 
added as sources of power. Finally water 
power has come to play a new part by its con- 
version into electric power, as at Niagara 
Falls. Trolley cars and many great factories 
are now being run in western New York by 
this converted Niagara power. 

PuPILS’ READINGS: 

Dodge, 47-9 (manufacturing centers). 

Our country east, 3-8 (harnessing Niagara). 

Eggleston, 97-101 (a legend of Niagara), 

Tarr & MeMurry, Second Book, 1860 (Niagara 
power), 158-9 (the fall line). 

Carroil, Third Book, 27 (Niagara power). 

Frye’s Advanced geography, 93-4 (the fall line). 
TEACHER'S ADDITIONAL REFERENCE: 

Shaler, Story of our continent, 136-8 (Niagara, 
and waterfalls generally), 252-3 (manufacturing 
advantages of the Appalachian district). 

Herbertson, xxix-xxx (the manuiacturing cities), 
113 (the fall line), 125-6 (Pittsburg), 85-8 (resources 
of the Appalachians) . 

Tarr & McMurry, New York Supplement, 47-53 
(Buffalo and Niagara), 58-98 (various industries). 

Redway, New Basis, 109. 

Brigham, 50-3, 72 (the fall line), 90, 96 (why 
Pittsburg is there), 76-104 (an intimate study of 
the Appalachian plateau). 

Tarr & McMurry, Pennsylvania Supplement, 
43-54, 61 (varied industries of Pennsylvania,) 65-72 
(Pittsburg and other industrial cities.) 

Tarr & MeMurry, Ohio Supplement, 45-59 (varied 
industries of Ohio). 

Adams, 125-6 (steel making), 139-46, 105 (our 
enornious manufacturing). 

Chisholm, 390-1 (steel-making). 

Davis, 127-9 (the fall line), 146-50 (the Appa- 
lachian plateau), 188-95 (the making of the 
Appalachians). 

Gilbert & Brigham, 42, 65 (the fall line), 179-85 
(the making of the Appalachians). 

Written Work. 

1. Describe the various sources of power in 
the Appalachian. region. 

2. Show the difference between the old-style 
water power and Niagara power, 

3. Tell why Pittshtirg has become a great 
manufacturing city, 

Text-book Review. 

The pertaining material in the text-book is 
now to be used as a summary and review, 

Redway's Advanced geography, 40-41, 68-71, 


Frye’s Advanced geography, 92-4, 96-9, 83-4. 
Tarr & MeMurry, Second Book, 157-60, 169-80, 
Tare & McMurry, Introductory geography, 152-7. 


‘The Great Lake Region. 

Formal Geography of the Region. 

Draw a blackboard map of the Great Lakes 
and the country immediately tributary. Use 
this in conjunction with the text-book map of 
this region and teach the following locations, 
together with the oral and written spelling: 

Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, Province of 
Ontario. 

Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, Duluth, Mil- 
waukee, Detroit. 

Lakes Superior, Michigan, Huron, Erie, 
Ontario; St. Lawrence River; ‘‘Soo’? Canal, 
Erie Canal, Welland Canal; Niagara Falls. 

"Test. 

The correct filling of an outline map. 

Lesson Units. 

1. The Lakes are inland seas of fresh water, 
with great commercial ports; and their waters 
make Niagara Falls. 2. The Lake Superior 
region has our main supply of white pine; 
here, too, are the greatest known deposits of 
iron and copper; and westward of the Lakes 
lies the great wheat région. 

1. The Lakes are inland seas of fresh water, 
with great commercial ports; and their waters 
make Niagara Falls, 

Bring out the vastness of the Great Lakes. 
Steamers travel their length, with no land in 
sight for many hours at a time. Note the 
enormous traftic on these lakes. The *‘Soo”’ 
Canal and the Detroit River each pass about 
three times as much freight as is sent through 
the Suez Canal. More tons of freight pass the 
**Soo”’ than New York harbor receives from its 
combined ocean traffic. Note, however, that 
this freight of the Lakes is limited to a few 
varieties of heavy raw products. The east- 
ward bound boats carry ML sam (or flour), while 
pine lumber, iron, and copper. ‘The cargoes 
traveling the other way are of somewhat greater 
variety, but their chief bulk is coal. 

PuPiILs’ READINGS: 

Carpenter, 172-9, 190-5, (the GreatLakes as a water- 
way), 172 (Duluth), 172 (whaleback steamers), 172-: 
(the enormous traffic), 176-9 (the ‘‘Soo''), 190-5 
(the lake cities), 195-202 (Niagara), 193-4 (Irie 
Canal). 

Tarr & MeMurry, Second Book, 267-8 (Chicago 
Drainage Canal), 201-9 (the lake ports). 

Our country east, 16-19 (winter fishing on Lake 
Huron), g-15 (St. Clair Tunnel), 3-8 (harnessing 

Niagara), 31-4 (Lake Su 
perior) ° 
Smith, 80-96 (a ernise 





Tare & McMurry, Penn- 
sylvania Supplement, 54- 
60 (petrol2am) , 60-1 (gas). 

Adams, 119-21 (petro- 
lenm). 

Chisholm, 174-8 (petro- 
leum and its by-products) . 

Written Work. 

1. ‘Tell how _ petro-. 
leum is obtained. 

2. Tell how it is 
marketed. 

3. Name some of the 
by-products of — petro- 
leum, and tell how they 
are obtained. 

4. Tell how natural 
gas is obtained, and 
mention some of its 
uses, 





3. Because of these 
supplies, together with 
waler power, a region 
heavy manufactures, 

Bring out the fact 

° 7 
that here, as in New 








from port to port on the 
Great Lakes), 102-9 (Chi- 
cago), 83-7 (Niagara), 

Kyyleston, 97-101 (a 
levend of Niagara), 

Rupert, 29-360 (Lake 
Superior and its ports), 
36-9 (Chicago), 

Carroll, Third Book, 63- 
74 (the Great Lakes as a 
waterway), 66-72 (the 
**Soo"' Canal), 23-7 (Ni- 
ayara), 

Chamberlain, Fed, 24- 
31 (the) Chicago — stock 
yards), 

Shaler, First Book in 
geology, 117-18 (Niagara 
in its making), 125-9 (the 
making of the lakes), 

Deulge, 30-2 (centers of 
life), 33-6 commercial 
centers), 113-16 (the 
character of lakes), 127-32 
(how moraines are made), 
132-6 (work of the yreat 
ce-sheet), 


THRACHER’S ADDITIONAL 
REFERENCE: 

Shaler, Story of our 
continent, 105-7 (oddities 








England, the falls in 


A Coal Breaker 


of the St. Lawrence basin) 
Tarr & McMurry, New 
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York Supplement, 47-53 (Buffalo and Niagara). 
Herbertson, 65-8 (Niagara Falls), 65 (the ‘‘Soo’’ 
Canal), 95-9 (the Mohawk waterway to New York), 
118 (Milwaukee), 130-1 (the Great Lakes as a 
waterway), 117, 132-4 (Chicago),-xxxi (the lake 


ports). 
Brigham, 105-8 (the Great Lakes historically), 


108-11 (economic effect of Niagara), 111-26 (the 
lakes in their making, 27-41 (the Great Lakes as a 
waterway), 140-1 (the Chicago Drainage Canal). 

Redway’s Advanced geography, 42-3 (great cities). 

Tarr & McMurry, Ohio Supplement, 12-14 (Lake 
Krie), 75-80 (Cleveland). 

Adams, 38-45 (water transportation), 152-4 (the 
lakes as a waterway). 

Chisholm, 372-3 (the Great Lakes and their 
canals.) 

Dryer, 92-5 (the making of the lakes), 95-101 
(Niagara River and falls), . 

Davis, 339-44 (the makog of the lakes). 

Shaler, Aspects, 161-3 (the making of Niagara). 

Gilbert & Brigham, 36 (the low divides of the 
St. Lawrence basin), 38-42 (Niagara Falls), 60-2 
(lakes), 69-70 (the Great Lakes as a waterway), 
132-50 (the glacial period, and the lakes), 155-8 
(the Great Lakes basin). . 

Note that the various canals were made nec- 
essary by rapids or falls; devote a passing 
study to the working of locks, 

Written Work. 

1. Give some facts that show the size of the 
Great Lakes. 

2. Make some comparisons to show the 
enormous amount of the freight traffic. 

$. Name the chief articles of freight carried 
east, and one that is carried west. 

4. Why are the canals necessary ? 

5. Why are locks necessary ? 

6. Tell how a vessel goes through the locks. 

7. Locate and describe Niagara Falls. 

8. Name the principal lake ports and des- 
cribe one of them. 

2. The Lake Superior region has our main 
supply of white pine; here, too, are the greatest 
known 0 of iron and copper; and west 
ward of the Lakes lies the great wheat region. 


The wheat region has already been studied, 
and needs now to be merely included as one of 
the contributory regions to the lake commerce. 
Localize the four great product areas in your 
blackboard sketch, (See maps in Adams’ 
Com. Geog.) “Associate Lake Superior, par- 
ticularly, with the country’s supply of iron 
and steel. Show that the Michigan-Superior 
country has superseded Maine and other re- 
gions as a source of white pine. Discuss the 
possibility of exhaustng our Gabe supply. 
Pups’ READINGS: 

Chase & Clow, Vol. I., 48-52 (copper in general), 
67-90 (iron and steel), 121-5 (lumber). 

Parker, 253-63 (about copper). 

Rupert, 30-31 (the iron country). 

Carroll, Third Book, 75 
(copper mines), 79-81 
(lumber). 


42 (lumber and pulp). 

Redway, New Basis, 109-10. 

Adams, 107-12 (lumber trade of the United 
States). 

Chisholm, 389-90 (Lake Superior iron). 

Gilbert & Brigham, 319-23 (forests of North 
America). 

Oxley, 197-219 (from forest to floor). 

Written Work, 

1, Describe a logging camp. 

2. Tell how iron is obtained. 

3. Tell how copper is obtained. 

4. Explain the difference between iron and 
steel. 

5. Make a sketch map showing the iron, 
copper, lumber, and wheat regions tributary to 
the Great Lakes. 

Text-book Review. 

The pertaining material in the text-book is 
now to be used as a summary and review. 

Redway’s Advanced geography, 39, 42-3, 66-8, 
73-7- 

Frye’s Advanced geography, 78, 83-4, 106-Io. 

Tarr & McMurry, Second Book, 252-69. 

Tarr & McMurry, Introductory geography, 167-75. 


The Little French Boy at Quebec. 
By G. B. Coffman.* 


Our little French boy was born near Quebec 
in the same year that our illustrious George 
Washington was born. But the conditions 
which surrounded the two were very different. 
The one, down in Virginia, had the freedom 
of thought, the atmosphere around him which 
excited action. Everything around him 
tended to make him think and act. The other 
boy in Canada had the opposite surroundings. 
No religious freedom; no chance to help work 
out the destiny of the colony; no freedom of 
thought. This was all done for him. His 
religion was planned for him and he must fol- 
low; his laws were made for him and he must 
obey without a murmur. But he was accus- 
tomed to this, as were his grandparents 
before him. 

His grandfather came over with La Salle 
and helped him explore part of the great 
Mississippi River Valley. He was one of the 
men be haliond to build. a fort near Peoria, 
Illinois. He was carried off by the Indians 
and never came back. His father traded in 
furs and was well known by the Indians. He 
was a great friend of the Indians. The little 
boy would often go with his father to buy furs. 
He loved adventure but he did not like the 
Indians. He had heard the story of his grand- 
father and he could not think well of the In- 


*Superintendent City Schools, Mendota, Ill. 





dian. However, he loved the woods and the 

at stretch of prairie. He loved to see the 

ndian bringing furs to the forts and he longed 
for himself to do some of the hunting. 

As I said, his father was a great fur trader 
and would have stations along the Great Lakes 
and in the Mississippi River .Valley. He 
would have the furs conveyed to Quebec many 
ways. When possible he had them brought in 
canoes. Sometimes the Indians would carry 
them a long distance for him. He made a 
great deal of money in this way. He would 
send shiploads back to the Old World where 
he would get high prices for the furs. It was 
to his advantage to have the forests preserved 
so that the hunter would have a good place to 
find game. 

He opposed the settlement of the country. 
He often came in contact with the English 
along the Ohio. The English were attempting 
To make settlements and develop the country. 
this the Indian and the Frenchman objected. 
Thus it was that the Indian learned to 
know the Frenchman as his friend and ally. 
The Indian wanted the hunting ground and 
he wanted the French to buy his furs, 

Our little boy hed no educational oppor- 
tunities. There were no public schools in 
Canada. However, he did learn to read and 
write by going to the Catholic schools. There, 
he was taught to be a Catholic and he learned 
to think that that was the only church that 
was right. He was also taught to work and 
to hunt. The latter he liked much better than 
the former. He delighted in the chase. He 
would lead an expedition of boys in the chase. 
Many times they would be gone several days. 
They would always come back with game. 
What game do you think they would kill? 

One day as they were returning all heavily 
loaded with game, a serious accident occurred. 
It was in the spring when the ice was melting 
and things in general were putting on the ap- 
arated of spring. But the St. Lawrence 

iver had not yet broken up. Ice still 
stretched from shore to shore, as it does during 
several of the winter months. The boys at- 
tempted to cross on the ice and it broke with 
them. Some fell into the water, while others 
were more fortunate and were able to stick to 
a cake of ice. Down, down, the river they 
went. ‘They were so frightened that they did 
not know what to do. Several of the. boys 
floated down for several miles and some never 
got back. They either froze to death or 
were drowned. But our little hero was for- 
tunate. He was hurled into the water but by 
prompt action he man- 
aged to climb onto a 
cake of ice and then he 





Tarr & McMurry, Sec- 
ond Book, 254-5 (build- 
ing stone), 256-8 (greatest 
iron region in the world), 
258-60 (Lake Superior 
copper) , 260-1 (other min- 
erals of the lake region), 
127-32 (lumber), 252-4 
(Great Lake lumber re- 
gion). 

Carpenter, 179-82 (Lake 
Superior iron), . 182-4 
(copper), 184-9 (lumber). 

Bradish, 39-49 (a lox- 
ging-camp).¥ 

Industries of today, 59- 
67 (lumbering). 

Dodge, 43-6 (lumbering 
centers). 

Our country east, 20-7 
(dog sledging in the 
pineries) , 233-7 (lumber). 

Rocheleau, Products, 9- 
36, 46-50 (lumbering). 


TEACHER'S ADDITIONAL 
REFERENCE: 

Herbertson, 50-55 (a 
typical lumber-camp), 59- 
62 (a forest fire). 








jumped from one cake 
to another till he 
reached the shore. He 
then organized a res- 
cuing party and many 
of the Soon were saved. 
As he grew to be a 
man, he loved the 
woods more and more. 
He once thought of 
being a priest. He 
even put on the robe, 
but he could not cast 
off the roving disposi- 
tion. He had a great 
desire to become a_ tra- 
der. The .woods and 
the chase were life to 
him. He could not 
content himself to settle 
down in any settlement 
where there was no ac- 
tivity, where everything 








Tarr & McMurry, New 
England Supplement, 38- 





was thought out for 


Miners and Load of Coal Ready for Hoisting, 1,500 Feet Underground him. He loved action 
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of mind as well asaction of the muscles. But 
he did not become an objector to the plant of 
his king. He dreamed sometimes, as did the 
king of France, that this vast country would 
be one vast empire controlled by the French 
k: ig. 

He was determined to set out for himself. 


G:tting the consent of his king, he organized . 


a -ompany and set out for the great Missis- 
si»pi Valley, His plan was to cross the 
cc intry from Lake Erie to the Ohio, and then 
gv down that river till he reached the Missis- 
si; pi. Itwas the desire of his king for him to 
h«'p. establish some forts along this route, for 
tl. English were making their way across the 
mountains and making settlements in that 
resion. Here he was apt to come in contact 
wh the English and then he feared the Iro- 
q ois Indians. They were hostile to the 
F ench because Champlaine in earlier days had 
tr ated them harshly when he was making his 
explorations. But he set out boldly and 
nr iched Lake Erie. Here he camped fora 
while and visited the French fort that had 
bon established there. He learned from the 
comander that it was a dangerous journey, 
fi: the English had set claim to all that 
c. intry and were pushing their claim by send- 
ins out exploring parties. 

He set out with but eleven brave boys, as he 
c.iled them, for the Ohio. He was determined 
that nothing should keep him from seeing that 
ccintry. He longed to see the beautiful Ohio 
and to give a glowing report of his explora- 
tions to his king. 

Che second day out, the party met a com- 
p.ny of traders. They were of mixed nation- 
alities. There were some French Huguenots 
wo would have gladly settled with the French, 
hid they been permitted to worship as they 
picased, a few Spaniards of like conditions, 
and a great many English. They were look- 
ing for a site for a good trading post. They 
hid also in view a settlement. Our young 
man, as leader of the party, told them that 
they were intruders and that they had better 
retrace their steps. The company replied that 
they had permit from the king of England 
and that they were sure that the king of Eng- 
land meant to make good his claim by arms. 

They separated and the very next day they 
met George Washington carrying this message 
to the French fort near Lake Erie. This mes- 
sage was to the effect that the French must 
give up that territory. Our young Frenchman 
could see nothing but trouble ahead. It was a 
question in his mind whether he had not better 
turn and go back and give the information to 
the F saiol at Quebec. But George Washing- 
ton, himself an Englishman, was conveying 
the message. The next question that entered 
his mind was, Will they need me? 

F.nally the little band decided that they 
would push forward and see what was the con- 
dition in the other part of the beautiful 
country. They met some Indians who were 
friendly and they urged them to join in an at- 
tack on the English. The wrath of the young 
Frenchmen was so aroused that they were 


-tenpted to join the savages. But better judg- 


ment told them to discourage the matter, as it 
might be settled without bloodshed. © 

They pushed on and at last came to the 
Olio, at the source where Pittsburgh now 
stinds. Here they met another English party 
Who were preparing to make a trip down the 
Olio. Everything pointed to the rapid ap- 
proach ot the English and if delay was granted 
to ‘he move, it would be too late. Again they 
noticed a mixed civilization under English 
commands, 

‘he thought came to the young tren, **Why 
is this? Only Frenchmen are found in our 
colony, Why a mixture!” On investigation 
they discovered the reason. Free speech, free 








thought, free religion were at the bottom of it. 
These men were free to think and free to act. 
That was what they left the old country for. 
They had it in this uninhabited country. 
They had no king to tell them how to worship 
God. They were free to worship as they 
chose. As they sailed down the great Ohio, 
they could not help thinking that they would 
be compelled, soon, to fight this class of peo- 
ple. .They could not help thinking that after 
all it was not a question, whether the English 
or the French occupy, but whether a free people 
or a people with no freedom occupy the land. 
Even the educated Frenchman could see this 
These young men saw it. 


When they got down the river where Louis- 
ville now stands, they met some more explorers 
and they were almost persuaded to join them 
and never return to their native people. 
Would this be patriotic? No. They must re- 
turn and still be Frenchmen. It was their duty 
to return and report what they had. seen and 
heard. The thought of being called traitors 
was too much and they set out for the settle- 
ment on the St. Lawrence> On their home- 
ward journey, they kept farther to the west. 
On every hand they saw signs of free, liberty- 
loving people, making settlements. They 
tried to por one thought in view and that was, 
if the English get possession, the fur trade would 
suffer. ‘The Frenchman would be shut out of 
this vast country. They failed to see the de- 
velopment of the country. They could only 
see the wilderness and the fur trade. They 
could not think of going back to the French 
settlement and being shut off from the world as 
were the simple Frenchman of the times. On 
their way they were resolved to stir up the In- 
dians against this tide of freedom that seemed 
to be coming. They did this and on every 
hand they exhorted the Indians to rise up in 
defense of their homes and their husung 
grounds. It had a good effect, for in every 
place the Indians were making preparations 
to join the French for the final RineiAs. 


‘ 


I must stop here and tell one incident that 
will illustrate the spirit of the English settlers. 
One night while our French party were camp- 
ing by a lonesome creek, near where Indian- 
apolis now stands, they-were surpised and cap- 
tured by a band of explorers. They were held 
captives till the next i at noon. They were 
then called before the body of ruffians, as they 
thought, and were told the conditions on which 
they would be released. They were ordered to 
go to the French in Canada and explain that 
it was not the English that they were expecting 
to fight for, but it was freedom. ‘hey came 
to America to have freedom of worship. They 
were to have freedom of speech and a hand in 
making the laws that governed them. They 
also demanded the privilege of the free schools. 
France gave none of this. Instead.of making 
the laws for the people, she made them for the 
king. She caused all to worship as the king 
dictated. These Frenchmen were told to go 
back ta Canada and tell their people. that’ the 
English did not fight Frenchmen but tyrants. 
They fought for liberty, and, when they came 
face to face with the French, the French found 
every one in his place. } . 

The English leader said, ‘‘We came to 
America for freedom” and we expect to have it 
or die in the attempt. Tell your people that 
they have had a chance to establish: a world- 
wide empire here in the New World, but they 
have abused the privilege and in place brought 
over the civilization of the Middle Ages. 
‘They have failed and we mean that they must 
give way, must give up to the spirit of the 
times and let rd enter, must let the pub- 
lic schouls in, must permit public speech, the 
—s y ss and, above alt. freedom of re- 
igion. i xese are the things we demand. Go 








tell them this and 
party was then set at liberty. 

When our young Frenchman made his final 
report to the authorities, there was consterna- 
All of France was alive. 
war was abroad and every French officer was 
making himself ready for the deadly conflict 
that was near at hand. 
of the common Frenchman ? 
to know that there was anything extraordinary 
‘He did not care. : 
the laws did not respect him and why should 
he feel concerned about the law ? 
vidly went on. 
the army and was given 
He drilled them 


ou shall be free.’ 


The spirit of 


But what can we say 
He did not seem 


command of some troops. 
and tried hard to get them 
He held before them the vast tract 
of land that was at stake. He showed them 
the value of the fur trade and he spoke of the 
great empire that could be built. 
did not interest the common Frenchmen. 
they profit by these things? 
all for the upper class, the officers and the rich. 

France sent her regular soldiers over. 
colonists joined them and they marched to 
It was a desperate struggle. 
after battle was fought. 
the advantage, at first, seemed to be gaining 
But when the English got their 
forces organized, it was only a question of 
Batile after battle the French lost until 
the final struggle came. 

Quebec was the last stronghold of the French. 
Here, when General Wolfe led his forces up 
the rugged path that led to the plains above, 
he brought with him the spirit of the New 
He brought with him the same spirit 
that warned our young Frenchmen just before 
Some of the same men were there, 
again face to face with our young Frenchman 
and his company of French soldiers. 
they met face to face again but in a different 
When the young Frenchman looked 
across and saw the same men confronting him 
in battle, his mind went back to his capture 
and his release on such peculiar terms. 
he was a Frenchman and a French soldier and 
it was his duty to cast such reflections aside 
and do his duty. 

The battle was on and men were falling on 
Above the roar 
could hear the last words of his captors. 

You had your opportun- 
Now get down and out.” 
He was truly glad when the orders came to 
He knew then that the prophesy 
was at hand and that they were “*down and 


The French having 


‘Tyranny must go 


Our hero quietly submitted to ‘the English 
control, accepted the conditions and became a 
free American citizen. 

Did he quit his roaming habits? 
came an-English subject and continued to ex- 
lore and helped to settle and develop the New 
He made many trips to the Illinois 
country and returned loaded with the riches of 
the land—furs. 
a fast friend of the Indians and he had much 
influence with them when trouble 
when the next attempt to enslave a people and 
to bring tryanny to America came, *he stood 
out boldly and placed himself on the side of 
Having permanently removed to 
the Mississippi Valley, he took up the cause 
of the colonies when they rebelled from the 
His influence among the In- 
He showed the Indians that 
England had always been their enemy; that 
America was their friend. 

The great grandchildren who can be found 
scattered over the central 
story of their ancestor and point with pride to 
the fact that he was in the French and Indian 


Mother country. 
dians was great. 


states live to tell the 
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Language in the Grades. 


Its Relation to High School English. 
By Herbert M. Skinner. 


HAT is now the greatest need experi- 
WV enced in the teaching of language in 
the grades? I might go on to ask, 
what is the greatest he in the teaching of 
High School English,—and even further, what 
is the greatest need in the teaching of College 
English? All the departments of English 
study, from the first grade of the Elementary 
School to the University, have an inter-rela- 
tion, and what affects one affects the others 
that follow. 

It would seem that the greatest need is not 
the devising of new branches of work, the dis- 
covery of new principles, but the better doing 
of what is now already undertaken. 

The colleges complain that their time which 
should be given wholly to legitimate college 
work, is often taken up with efforts to make 
up. the deficiencies of the high school work. 
The high schools complain that their time is 
often devoted to efforts to correct or supple- 
ment the work of the elementary schools. 

Thus, a neglect in the lower grades disar- 
ranges the work of the pupil and often of his 
teacher in all the work of after years in school 
and college life. 

Looking upon education as a whole, and tak- 
ing for illustration the system and order which 
are maintained in the industrial world, we 
find that the same principle holds in both. 
The wool must be carded well before it is 
spun into thread. The thread must be spun 
aright if it is to make good web and woof. 
The web and woof must be woven well if they 
are to make good cloth. The cloth must be 
oe eed cut and sewed if it is to make good 
clothing. In the industrial world, there has 
been wrought out a unit, a harmony, a 
completeness of system which are necessary to 
the highest success; and this does not permit 
the slighting of the work in any of the f eatery 
ments. We should seek to secure the same 
completeness and order of detail in our inter- 
related departments of educational work. 

It shall be the object of this paper to deal 
with a few simple, everyday matters in which 
there is room for improvement in the work of 
language teaching in the elementary schools. 

In the first place, the pupil should be taught 
to use good English, not painfully, fearingly, 
but readily and naturally. If he is accus- 
tomed to saying, ** Between you and I,”’ **I told 
Clara and ‘she,”’ ‘Let John and I go,” ete., 


he will tind it a source of embarrassment to 
himself and to his teachers in later years. 

All our grammars make a clear distinction 
between shall and will; and in the first person, 
at least, this distinction is important. 


Yet, 





immediately after the recitation of the lesson 
on this distinction, pupils and teachers are apt 
to indulge in such barbarisms as the following: 

**I will be glad to see you.” 

**T will catch cold, if stay here.” 

**T will take the fever if I go there.”’ 

“I will be discharged if I do that.”’ 

**T will lose money by it,”’ ete. 

Again, boys and Aw are often accustomed 
to the use of archaic expressions. For in- 
stance, they will use the word that as an ad- 
verb, as in the following: 

**T was that tired I could hardly walk.” 

**He was that mad he couldn’t speak.”’ 

“It was that long, and that mi ag and that 
high.”” 

**T couldn’t walk that far,”’ ete. 

Further, we are peculiarly liable to pick up 
the mistakes made by foreigners in this country, 
where so many foreigners are found. Instead 
of correcting their blunders, we sometimes 
adopt them. Thus we often hear the absurd 
expression **different than.”’ 

‘nough of these illustrations! If we are 
to teach language, we should aim to teach it 
correctly; and if we teach it correctly in theory, 
we should not undo the work of our teaching 
by violating such teaching m our daily con- 
versation. 

Perhaps the one thing in which we can be 
of greatest service so far as our work bears 
upon the future work of the school, is the in- 
culcation of an enlightencd use of the dic- 
tionary. 

At a business school in Chicago, it developed 
that a class made up largely of high school 
graduates had no real conception of the proper 
use of the dictionary. Scores of these graduates 
displayed the followmg deficiencies: 

1. They knew nothing of the order of the 
meanings of words, as given in Webster’s In- 
ternational, ‘but supposed that the most com- 
mon, current meaning was given first. They 
were utterly pores» Sar when told to find the 
order of the meanings of such words as starve, 
transpire, prevent, ete. 

2. They had no true idea of the nature of 
synonyms; they did not knew the meaning of 
the abbreviaton Cf. Supposing that synonyms 
meant exactly the same things, they exercised 
neither taste nor care in their choice of such 
words. 

3. They had never traced the etymologies of 
any of the words, and had no experience 11 
this, nor any idea of its value in an educative 
way. 

4. They had no idea of the basis of syllabi- 
cation, and supposed that it made no differ- 
ence how eahes 5 were divided. 

All these failures had prevented them from 
realizing that words change in meaning—that 
language isa growth. They were thus dis- 
qualified for reading, appreciatively, such 





‘ They 





books as ‘*Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ **Gulliver’s 
Travels,’? or Lamb’s **Tales of Shakespeare’s 
Plays,”’ or from understanding the quaint and 
beautiful Scripture as it should be understood. 
did not know the difference between obso- 
lete and -obsolescent; between archaism and 
modern slang. Think of the labor of the hig): 
school teacher, who, in addition to his legiti 
mate work, has to do elementary work in train 
ing his pupils in the use of the dictionary! 
And think of the lost years that must be mack 
up by the pupils who might have used th 
dictionary intelligently in the past! 

There the been uid nonsense written ani 
spoken on the subject of correlation. Bu! 
there should be little mystery about it. 
There should be enough of correlation for the 
pupil to understand what he reads. Whether 
the reference is to a country, a work of art, a 
historical character or event, a work of litera 
ture, « legend, an invention, or acurrent event, 
it should be understood before it is passed, anc 
the pupil should have an intelligent idea of 
the proper sources of information to be sought, 
in order to understand it. The use of the 
dictionary and the cyclopedia should be fre- 

uent and familiar. i ie, let me sugges! 
that what is needed in the Elementary Schools 
is a maximum of practice. Some _ text-books 
are repared, it would seem, with a view to 
developing in the pupil a certain critical abi! 
ity, wid, with admiring parents, passes fo) 
intelligence, but which does not necessaril\ 
mean the ability to create or to do origin: 
constructive work. 

Practice is the true test. Let the work i) 
the elementary schools prepare the pupils ( 
speak, read, and write correctly, and to do a! 
these understandingly, naturally, freely, easi! 
and quickly. Let us have no He rg 
English, and no ‘company manners ;”” but |: 
us do thoroughly and well the work of th 
elementary grades, so as to leave no part of 
to be done over in the High Schools. 





March Reproduction Stories. 


By Harriet G. Brown. 


Baby Beaver. 


*Way off near the edge of a wood lies a lon 
narrow pond. Across the end of it is a beav: 
dam. ft was a lovely sunny day. Papa an 
Mamma Beaver were very happy, for five litt! 
beaver babies had come to hive with then 
The babies were about as big as rats, and we: 
covered with thick, soft, silky, reddish-brow 
fur. Mr. Beaver brought his wife some nic 
lily roots to eat. He had dug them from thi 
bottom of the pond. *“‘When the children ar: 
larger I will bring them some nice little birch 
oe maple twigs,’’ he said. 
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The First Swim. 


One evening, when the little beavers were 
wishing for their ye eh Papa and Mamma 
Beaver told their children to follow them. 
They swam down the long, dark tunnel or 
hal!, that led to their house. The little beavers 
had never been out of their home before. 
They swam to the top of the water and climbed 
up on the bank. Papa Beaver took them to 
where there were some nice tender twigs to eat. 
There were tall trees all about them. Beauti- 
ful stars were shining in the sky. The little 
beavers thought that there were stars in the 
pond, too. But their big brother laughed, 
an said, *‘No, the stars are all up in the sky.”” 
The little beavers were - very happy. 
They had a beautiful summer, eating 
ani playing. Next year they would work 


Picciola. 


Many years ago, a man named Charney was 
shut i in one of the great prisons of France. 
He had no work. His only pleasure was to 
walk in the little paved yard. Often, as he 
walked, he counted the stones. One day he 
saw a tiny mound of earth between two of the 
stones. He stooped down to see what made it. 
A seed had sprouted, and a tiny leaf’ was push- 
ing its way up out of the ground. Biers 
morning Charney went to see his little plant 
as soon as he could, to see how much it had 
grown. He named the plant Picciola. Char- 
ney saved some of his firewood and built a 
little house around the plant so that no one 


would step on it. One day he made 
with soot and water. 
kerchief with a sharpened stick. 

about Picciola. The plant grew pre 
prettier. At last there were thirty 
on its stem. But one day the plant 
The stones crowded it. 





some ink 


He wrote on his hand- 


He wrote 
ttier and 
blossoms 
drooped. 


It was against the law 


to take up any stone in the prison yard. 


Charney thought about his plant all 


the time. 


At last he wrote the story of his plant on a 


handkerchief. He sent it to the 
The emperor’s wife was sorry for 


emperor. 
Charney, 


and she asked the emperor to set him free. 
When Charney was free he took his little prison 


flower with him. He always loved 
and took good care of the little plant. 


Picciola, 





and enjoy their work, but now they were 
growing large and strong, and_ getting 
ready for their work in the world. 


The White Pig in the Pool. 


in the West, many springs are so full of 
minerals that they coat twigs and stones 
and other things in their way with layers 
of their minerals. Once a pet pis fell 
off » bridge into one of these pools. The 
rocks on both sides of the pool were high 
an steep. Piggy was killed by the fall, 
an! his owner could not get him out. 
Slowly the waters of the pool covered 
yizgy with a clean white deposit. Now 
* looks like a petrified pig, in his 


strange white coat. 


Gladstone’s Pet. 


At Mr. Gladstone’s lovely home at 
Hawarden there were always several dogs. 
They used to walk with him over the hill 
or along the valley or lie at his feet as 
he studied or wrote. Mr. Gladstone’s 
last pet was a little black Pomeranian. 
This little dog was nearly always with 
Mr. Gladstone. Petz always expected 
something from his master’s hand at 
dinner time. When Mr. Gladstone stayed 
long at the library, Petz pushed his cold 
little nose against his master’s hand and 
coaxed him to go home. When Mr. 
Gladstone was sick, the doctor wished 
him to spend the winter in southern 
France. Petz was sent to Dorothy Drew’s. 
Dorothy was Mr. Gladstone’s grandchild. 
But the dog pined for his master, and 
refused to eat. So Petz was sent back to 
Hawarden the day that Mr. Gladstone 
came back. But it was too late to save 
the poor little broken-hearted dog. Petz 
died of grief. 


The Orchard on the Bridge. 


Among the wonders of our beautiful 
big West, is the “‘Greatest Natural 
Bridge’? in the world. On this bridge is 
an orchard of about five acres. This or- 
chard only covers a part of the top of the 
bridge. Mr. Gowan lives there alone 
with his pets. His orchard is two hun- 
dred feet up in the air. Once, after he 
had lived on his farm for years, Mr. 
Gowan was lost for three days. Part of 
the time he was probably less than two 
hundred feet from his home. Do you 
wonder how that can be ? His whole farm 
is undermined with caves. The rock is 
firly honey-combed with them. They 
ron back for miles. Mr. Gowan once 
lost his way in these underground _pass- 
ages. His torches gave out. He had 
no food. He wandered about in the 
caves fof three days before he foun 
his way out. 
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Physical Training and Hygiene. VII. 


THE HUMAN TELEGRAPH SYSTEM 


**A sacred burden is this life ye bear, 

Look on it, lift it, bear it solemnly, 

Stand up and walk beneath it steadfastly, 

Fall not for sorrow, falter not for sin, 

But onward, upward, till the goal ye win.’’ 
—Kemble. 


HAT system or organs and parts which 
if controls and harmonizes all the other 

systems and life processes of the body 
is called the nervous system. It has often been 
likened to a telegraph system; the nerves are 
the wires and the brain is the great master 
operator. Before we can understand this great 
system of human telegraphy, we must get some 
knowledge of how the wires (nerves) are made 
up and see how they carry messages. 

The nervous system is constructed from a 
peculiar substance called nervous tissue. It is 
of two kinds, each differing from the other in 
composition and appearance. One is white 
and composed of many fibers, and serves as a 
conductor of nervous impressions. ‘These 
nerves are called the motor nerves. The other 
is made up of nerve cells, and serves as an 
originator of nervous impressions or of nerve 
force. These nerves are called the sensory 
nerves. Nerve force originates in nerve centers 
or masses of gray matter. ‘These nerve centers 
are the centers from which motion of all parts 
of the body originates. A large majority of 
the nerves of the body are mixed nerves; that 
is, they contain both motor and sensory fibers. 

If you place your hand upon a not. stove, 
immediately there flashes a message from the 
nerve tenter along the sensory nerv. to the 
brain, “The hand is burning!’ Down on the 
motor nerve comes the command from the 
brain, **Take it off quick!’ How rapidly is 
this message received and answered! Why, you 
have removed your hand almost before you had 
time to think. Yet the brain has received the 
message and given the order for action the 


“while it translated the impression into a 
thought. In certain diseases of the brain and 
spinal column, the nerves are incapable of 
action. A_ patient was once directed to use a 
warm foot bath. On removing his feet from 
the water, he was surprised to find them blist- 
ered. The nerves of feeling in his feet had 


not sent any message to his brain, and he was 
not conscious of any discomfort. A lady who 
was suffering from paralysis, was affected very 
strangely. On one side, she had lost the power 
of motion; on the other, the power of feeling 
was gone. Thus, on one arm she could hold 
her baby, but she knew it was there only by 
seeing it, she could not feel its weight. On 
the other, she could feel the child pressing 
against her, but was powerless to lift it. 

The nervous system is divided into two grand 
divisions, each having functions peculiar to 
itself. The -first of these is called the cerebro- 
spinal system. It consists of the brain and the 
spinal cord, with the nerves which have their 

‘origin in them. This system is directly con- 
nected with the intellect and presides over all 
voluntary movements. The second is called 
the sympathetic system. It consists of a chain 
of siidlie or nerve centers, and the nerves 
which originate from them. This system con- 
trols all the functions connected with circula- 
tion, secretion, Space forbids that we 
enter here into a detailed description of these 
systems. With several texts for reference, 
study the following: 


ete. 


By Inez N. McFee 


Outline of the Nervous System. 


I. Cerebro-Spinal System: 

(a) Brain—-Cerebrum; Cerebellum; Medulla 
Oblongata ; Five Center Ganglia; Pons Varolli. 

(b) Structure of Brain—Gray Matter; White 
Matter. 

(c) Weight of Brain—Man’s 
Woman’s 45 ounces. 

(d) Coats of the Brain—Dura Mater; Arach- 
noid Mater; Pia Mater. 

Note—The Arachnoid Mater uses one-fifth 
of all the blood. 

II. Spinal Cord. 
III. Nerves. 

(a) Spinal, thirty-one pairs. 

(b) Sympathetic. 

(c) Cranial, twelve pairs as follows:—Ola- 
factory, Optic, Motores oculi (three pairs), 
Tri-facial, Facial, Auditory, Giewophaeyn. 
geal, Pneumogastric, Accessory, Hypoglossal. 


54 ounces; 


Uses of the Nervous System. 


1. It connects the different organs of the 
body. 

2. It animates all movements of the body. 

3. It regulates the temperature, nutrition, 
and secretion of the body. 

4. It controls the process of organic life. 

5. It receives and transmits all impression 


Demonstrations. 


Take the skull of a frog, fish, or chicken; 
open it at the top and place it in formalin for 
a few days. This will harden the brain, and 
itcan be removed with little injury. Take 
the frog’s brain. Note the thin cerebellum, 
looking like a dise of paper with its edge in- 
serted just above the medulla. Note the swell- 
ing optic tubercles, and then the long, pointed 
halves of the cerebrum. Compare the same 
parts with the chicken’s brain. Note the large 
cerebellum forming a half moon above the 
optic tubercles, and marked with cross fissures 
upon its back part. Note the cerebrum in 
front, shaved like a chestnut and as large as 
the vest of the brai. If possible, compare 
this brain wth the brain of some mammal. 
Note the simi!ar medulla, but the larger 
cerebellum. ‘The optic tubercles are obscured 
by the cereprum. Note ‘the cerebrum, large 
enough to cover almost all the rest of the 
brain. Not» the convolutions. Now compare 
this brain w th a picture of a man’s brain. 
Note the large iroutal regions in man and the 
larger and more numcrous fissures and convo- 
lutions and that the cerebrum completely 
covers all the other parts of the brain. 

On opc..ng the skull of an animal, note the 
lining of tough, thick dure mater, which may 
easily be peeled off. Notice that it extends in 
between the two hemispheres of the bra?: and 
between the cerebrum and cerebellum. Under- 
neath it, note the delicate meshes of the pia 
mater, containing many blood vessels. 


Get a spinal cord from your butcher, Notice 
the nerves going off from the cord. Notive 
how the cord is enveloped by a thick, fibro-is 


sheath and is held in place by the nerves and 
fibrous bands. Remove the cord from the 
bone and slit open its sheath. Notice the soft 
cynsistency of the cord and its shape like two 
cords pressed together. On its clean-cut edge 
notice the grayish butterfly-shaped center and 
the pure white outer part. But a thin cross 





section of the cord under the microscope w 
at least 200 diameters. Notice the rou 
circles of cut nerve threads in the outer pa 
of the specimen. Examine the central pa 
noticing the large nerve cells and nerve fib: 
running in all directions. 

Note—The above demonstrations are adapted from O 
ton’s Applied Physiology. 

The mental and moral nature of a person 
dependent upon the condition of his brain « 
nervous system. It is as necessary to exerc 
the brain as it is to exercise the muscles, | 
like any exercise, it must -not be carried 
excess. Asa rule. we are more apt to enfee! 
the brain by too little exertion than we are 
over tax it by mental effort. A sound mi 
must dwell in a sound body. To be free a 
active, the brain needs plenty of pure a 
Worry, excitement, and all the emotions 
anger, jealousy, etc., weaken the men 
powers and exhaust the nervous system. ‘1 
secret of why we often become tired all ov: 
when engaged in any employment, is that « 
nerves do not know how to mind their o 
business; we use all our nerves instead of th: 
actually engaged in the work. Every won 
is familiar with **sewing aches,”” that pain 
the neck and the back. Why? Because t! 
sew with the neck and the back; the nerves 
held in tight tension, in place of allow: 
them to be easy and tranquil. Another ca 
of fatigue, is lack of deep breathing. ‘I 
nerves must relax every time long, 
breaths are taken. 


Note the pupils in the schoolroom engage 
in writing. San many are holding the | 
as though an unseen force were trying to p 
it away? Notice the set jaw, the power! 
tension of the muscles of the throat, the clinc! 
hand, ete. See that tired woman sit down 
a chair. She has no faith in it, apparent 
She is holding herself up in place of giv 
way and letting the chair do the holding. 
eminent authority says this habit of tensior 
the cause of all the fatigue in riding on 
train, in carriages, ete. We unconsciou-: 
resist it and keep our nerves constantly pil! 
against the force of the engine. 


} 


Any change of employment rests the mi 
and the nerves. A quiet five minutes, w 
closed eyes and every muscle lax, will do m 
toward carrying one through a busy 
The best restorer of all for brain and nerves 
sleep. Proper food is another requisite if 
are to have iron nerves and strong bra 
Look up what foods are best for the bra 
Discuss the effect of alcohol upon the br 
and the nerves. 


Note—**When alcohol touches a nerve. 
draws away the moisture and hardens the w! 
albuminous part, or in other words, it paral) 
it. It makes the nerves so stupid that they « 
not understand what the brain says to th 
The nerves lose power over the muscles of ‘ 
limbs, as is shown by the shaking hands 
unsteady footsteps. Alcohol does more ha 
to the brain than to any other part of 
bedy. It takes the water from the albuni 
and makes the white part of the brain ash 
as if it had been nin. It kills the corp 
cles of the biood, and these collect in the blo 
vessels of the brain and keep the blood fr 
flowing as fast as it ought. The brain of | 
druiker is often so affected that he becon 
crazed.”” ‘ 
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A Note to Normal Instructor Readers. 


u are cordially invited to contribute material suitable for 
th department. 
ery teacher whose manuscript is published in this de- 
ment will receive in payment a certificate stating its 
This certificate will be accepted as cash by the pub- 
rs of Normal Instructor when ordering books from their 
ogue of books for school and individual libraries. A 
of this catalogue will accompany the certificate. This 
ficate may also be used when paying subscription to 
ial Instructor. 
1en preparing manuscript, kindly observe the following 
pc is. Keep manuscript entirely separate from accompany- 
i etter. Use paper 8'4 inches by 544 inches. Write plainly 
ar oncisely on one side only, holding the paper so as to 


wooonomas 


m. e the lines about seven inches long. Rewrite your man- 
us ‘pt until you are sure it is written as well as you are able 
te press it and that the spelling, grammar, and punctuation 
ar orrect. Limit each manuscriptto 300 words. Write the 
n er of words your manuscript containsinthe upper right 
h corner of the first page and your name and address in the 
up; cleft hand corner of the same page. If you have a 
c: ra or can secure tie use of one you are invited to send 


1 graphs of any interesting features of your school work 
tc published in chis department. We shall be pleased to 
t sh interesting specimens of pupils’ work when they 
¢ iin unique features and are prepared in a manner which 
p its them to be photographed satisfactorily. Stop and 
th k just how you er ag the work to look when it is printed 
in his department before you send it. Send manuscript flat 
w: rout folding. Address all communications intended for 
t! lepartment to Miss Eleanor Lee, Care of Normal In- 
s tor, 2394 Seventh Ave., New York City. 


Hints from Wisconsin. 


One of the most effectual methods I have 
uscd in securing good deportment, is to arrange 
a neat chart on the blackboard, filling it with 
the pupils’ names, giving each 100 to begin 
the term. Exercise your ingenuity and make 
this as attractive as possible. Wher ill 
behavior or inattention necessitates a word of 
correction, the offender loses his 100 and re- 
ccives 99 instead. The lowering is, of course, 
revulated by the nature of the offense. Should 
you lack blackboard space, procure sheets of 
black Bristol board, as the numbers can easily 
be changed on this. 

Since our library has been growing, the pupils 
were so anxious to read each new book, that 
niany of them persuaded themselves that their 
lessons were properly prepared before they 
really were, for the sake of a few more minutes 
to read. So, instead of reading whenever one 
thinks he has time, we now take a half hour 
once each week, omitting two spelling classes. 

Several families have - Sait magazines and 
lorned us books. I usually aid the pupils in 
slecting their articles, and have arranged a 
memorandum for each, showing the date, the 
time of the book or article he is reading, its 

thor, and the number of pages read. The 
Normal Instructor containing the article on 
Prul Revere has been read every week since I 
took it to school; everyone was interested in 
that, as we had just learned the poem. 

Each one is held responsible for what he has 
read, sometimes being called upon to recite it 
to ‘he school for opening exercises. or for oral 
or written language work. 

| submit these suggestions with the hope that 
thy will be as helpful to some one as other 
“| nts’? have been to me. Hope. 


The Fishpond. 
(A Device for Reviewing Words.) 
\mong the many devices used in my First 
Gride reading lessons to review words pre- 











viously taught, there is one which never fails 
to awaken interest. 

Upon the board draw a large ellipse which 
is to represent a pond, and tell the children 
they may go fishing. Instantly, every pair of 
eyes will brighten and every one will be wide- 
awake. Then, hastily draw the outlines of as 
many fish as you have words which need to be 
reviewed, and write or print a word in each 
one. As each fish is ah the word is pro- 
nounced distinctly and erased from the board. 
The name of the child catching the fish is 
placed at one side of the pond, and the marks 
against his name indicate the number of fish 
he catches. The children are eager to see who 
can catch the greatest number. 


Mrs. Nelsia Baker, West Yarmouth, Mass. 


Interesting Pupils in Literature. 


I have found a way to interest both older and 
younger pupils in literature. It has not only 
been of great benefit to the pupil but has been 
a great inspiration and help to myself. 

For a month we study one poet. The first 
two or three mornings are spent in learning 
all we can of the poet himself; then, each 
morning after, I sail a poem and explain if 
to them and talk about it with them. If il 
is a long one, have only a partof it one morn 
ing. The next morning I hiseshom tell about 
the poem we studied the preceding morning. 
Each pupil learns a poem (or perhaps the 
youngest pupils only learn a part of one) of 
the poet we are studying. 

The Friday afternoon at the end of the 
month is devoted to a general review of what 
we have learned and a rehearsal of all the 
poems learned. The little ones are so eager 
to tell about the poems they understand, such 
as Maud Muller, Barefoot Boy, Children’s 
Hour, Children, Barbara Frietchie, Enoch 
Arden, ete. 

They learn to love the poet and his. works 
and they are building a good foundation for 
their future reading. ‘The poems are also ex 
cellent subjects for compositions and essays, for 
they know whereof they write. © All subjects 
given pupils to write essays on should be things 
they are interested in and understand. 

; Bertha Radcliffe, Savannah, N. Y. 

[This is a good way in which to interest an 
ungraded school, especially. For, where there 
are ail sizes and ages, often a plan that is all 
right for the older ones is not helpful to the 
little folks. Call again. —Eleanor 


Le, | 


Device for ‘Teaching Care of Books. 


A teacher in a fourth grade, once tried the 
following plan to make her pupils careful of 
their books: 

She wrote on blackboard, **Books do not 
like’’—then called upon the various pupils 
who raised their hands, and elicited from them 
the following facts which she wrote beneath 
the first words on the blackboard: 


‘ 
A. 
ZA» 
—_ > 








**To have their leaves turned at the corners. ”’ 

“To have their edges rubbed against our 
clothing.” 

‘To have their pages torn.”’ 

**To have pencil marks on their pages.”’ 

**To be handled by soiled fingers.” 

‘To have names written on the margins of 
their pages.’ 

‘To have their leaves torn out.”’ 

**To be dropped on the fleor.”’ 

“To thave ink spilled upon them.” 

**To have their covers soiled or torn off.”’ 

“To have gum or any other substance on 
their covers.’ ; 

To have pencils laid between their pages. ”’ 

Edward remembered yesterday's injunction, 
and touched an important point when he said, 
To have any one spit on his thumb to turn a 
page. 

“A very good thing to remember,’ said 
Miss Brown, and at once added these words to 
the list—**To have any one dampen the fing- 
ers to turn a page.” 

George was careless about books, therefore 
Miss Brown was pleased when he said, **To 
turn a book backwards; it breaks its back.”” 

The last contribution to the list was from 
Lizzie who perhaps had more books at home 
than some of the other children. It was, “*T'o 
be laid on their faces.” 

Now,”’ said Miss Brown, ““I will try to 
write all these things in the form of a jing'e 
for you to remember, but will leave these 
words on the board this morning. 

In the afternoo.. the children were delighted 
to receive for their English lesson the follow 
ing 


g jingle with questions interspersed, regard- 
ing capitals and punctuation : 
‘Don’t tear my leaves, nor turn tuem down, 
Nor rub my edges till they're brown 
Please don't spill ink upon my leave 
Nor rub my pages with your sleeve 
Your pencils often make me black 


Jesides they always hurt mv back. 
moist vou turn a leaf, 


s turned to grief 


It with finyver- 
Then all my pleasure 
With clean hands turn my pages o’er, 
And ney drop ine on the floor. 
Don’t soil my cover, but keep it bright, 
Nor words pon mV maryvin write, 
I will hold a bookmark to keep your place, 
But never 
Be kind to me, for I’m vour friend, 
To read or study, to keep or lend. 
Nellie M. Lord. 
f This device 1s reprinted by request,—-El- 


eanor Lee. i 
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An Anti-Tobaceo Pian. 


The school in which lam teaching this year 
is composed of eighteen boys and eight girls. 
I soon found that a large per cent of my boys 
were using, or had used, tobacco. I forbade 
the use of it on the school grounds at once, 
but this did not break the habit and I felt it 
was not enough to do. Finally 1 **invented”’ 
this plan —to form a society, | being the chair- 
man, the boys the members. I called my boys 
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22 
together and we talked the thing over. They 
were delighted with the plan. So I wrote an 


Anti-Tobacco pledge which they all signed. 
I then told them that if they would be true to 
the pledge I would furnish them each a badge 
to wear. 

We named our society, The Anti-Tobacco 
Society. We then chose our colors, red and 
blue, signifying bravery and truth. Then I 
sent to ‘Bastian Bros.’’ for our badges with 
the two colors, the date, ’04, and the initials 
A. T. S. on them, which were made to order 
at the reasonable price of ten cents apiece, or 
one dollar per dozen. They are very neat and 
dainty. ‘The boys were more than pleased 
when they came. 

The boys and I each wear our badge and I 
have no reason to doubt their loyalty to their 
pledge and badge. L. L., Ohio. 


Go Hunting. 

Did you ever have the misfortune to teach 
where the blackboards were poor? When I 
entered my last school, I found them ina 
wretched condition; but my predecessor had 
covered the worst places withcommon building 
paper, which made a very good substitute. 

have covered old geography backs with 
building paper and have fain them very nice 
to write words and numbers on for the little 
childen to cover with corn, seeds, or squares of 
colored paper. 

When you have but one beginner and he be- 
comes tired of review, try “‘going hunting” 
for flowers, rabbits, wolves or for anything 
in which the child is interested. 

Write the word on the board and if he can 
pronounce it at once, it is written under his 
name, if he misses it, it is written under the 
teacher’s name. 

A very pretty decoration is five-pointed stars 
cut from colored paper and strung on coarse 
thread by taking a stitch in one point, and 
draped around the room. Strings of bitter 
sweet berries make another pretty decoration, 
as they do not turn dark, but retain their bril- 
liant color all the year. 


M. F. D., Nebraska. 


From California. 


work than I have planned for and I have found 
the following. useful. 

On my desk I have what I call my **Bill of 
Fare for Busy Work,”’ on this sheet each line 
suggests some kind of busy work and by glanc- 
ing over the page I can at once find something 
suitable, and we have a pleasing variety. 

The following are taken from my list: 

1. Write names of birds, trees or flowers. 

2. Write words ending in ing. 

3. Name ten minerals. 

4. Write a memory gem. 

5. Find hidden words as over in Rover, old 
in gold. 

6. Words spelled differently, pronounced 
alike. 

7. Write words of five letters. 

8. Write words beginning with any given 
letter. 

9. Write picture stories. 

10. Describe something for others to guess. 

11. Write name words, 

12. Draw. 

13. Copy from the Reader. 

14. Reproduce a story. 

15. Write five geography or history ques- 
tions to be used in class. 

16. Names of things seen on the way to 
school. 

17. Make 
numbers. 

18. Write words of opposite meanings, as: 
sweet, sour, etc. G. McH. 


combinations with calendar 


Commercial Correspondence. 


The knowledge of commercial correspond- 
ence possessed by the average eighth grade 
pupil, enables him to write an application for 
a position and, perhaps, a letter of introduc- 
tion; but beyond these two forms, he knows 
nothing of a very important subject. 

To those teachers who have no time for 
further work in this branch of letter writing, 
I offer this simple suggestion: Give the — 
directions for writing a certain business letter, 
and ask each one to do his writing at home. 
When the letters are all handed in, you can 


easily and quickly correct the mistakes and 
return the letters for the pupils to copy. 

One evening each week, devoted to letier 
writing, will bring forth pleasing results. The 
writing of a resignation, the request for tlie 
payment of a debt, and many other forms 
usually omitted, will be of great benefit to 
pupils; and little of the teacher’s time will be 
taken in giving instruction. 

Nellie McFadden. 


Cube Root. 


When pupils are taught the process of ex- 
tracting the cube root of a number, they mani- 
fest great interest, if permitted to cut a potato 
cube in such a manner as will illustrate their 
work. 

The largest cube it is possible to cut froin 
the original potato cube, represents the largest 
cube taken from the number; the remaininy 
piece of potato is then cut into seven parts, — 
one small cube, three large rectangular solics 
of equal size, and three small ones. 

The illustration given in any old arithmetic 
will guide the teacher in cutting the first cube, 
if she needs aid. 

Very little explanation is needed, when the 
above plan is used; and very satisfactory re- 
sults are obtained. Nellie McFadden. 


Seat Work in Reading. 
Having had much trouble in finding seat 


_ work to be given after the reading classes of 


my younger pupils, I found and used this plan. 

On heavy paper, or cardboard, which is 
better for very young children, I printed «ll 
the words whieh the children had learned One 
set of these words was made for each pupil in 
the class, and each set kept in a separate en- 
velope. The paper was cut in oblongs exactly 
the same size, each oblong containing one 
word. 

Afier the reading class, tell all pupils to 
turn to a lesson which has been read a few days 
before. Give each pupil a set of words and 
let each make the sentences of the lesson, on 
his desk, using the words on the cardboari. 





A little advertisement 
of the Hiawatha — stencil 
reminds me of the tears and 
sorrow that one class showed 
when they came to the close 
of the Hiawatha Primer. 
And they were children who 
know what it isto eat fresh 
venison. But the thought 
of their little friend, Hia- 
watha, killing a deer was 
too much for their tender 
hearts. 

I have found the paste- 
board corks, sold for milk 
bottles, cheap and easily 
handled for Roman num- 
bers, to twenty, and for 
Arabic, as well, to fifteen, 
one number being written 
on a pasteboard. 

Mrs. Helen W. 
Redlands, Cal. 

[Where there are dairy 
Tarms or milk routes, or in 
the cities, these ‘‘corks”’ 
can be collected and used 
to advantage. Tell us of 
every such little “‘help” 
you come across in your 
work.—Eleanor Lee. ] 


Bullock, 


Bill of Fare for Busy Work. 
There 


are many times 





PICTURE LESSON 
Note: Let the children copy this picture and write a story about it 
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Let the one who has all sentences correct, col- 
lect the envelopes. 


WORD FINDING. 


Another method I have tried with pupils 
seven and eight years of age, I called ‘*Word 
Finding.”’ ‘Take an old Reader, or if that is 
not possible, any printed matter where heavy 
paper has been used. Cut this up so that each 
piece contains one word. Place a_ certain 
number of words in each envelope and be sure 
to have plenty of periods and question marks 
in each collection. These may be used in 
more ways than one. 

Give each child an envelope and tell him to 
place all words which he knows in rows on_ his 
desk. Insist upon the work being done neatly. 
Before the . are taken up, require each 
pupil to read all the words he ies found. 

For a language lesson give out these same 
words and require each pupil to make from 
them a certain number of sentences. One les- 
son may be all statements, another all ques- 
tions, ete. Require all periods and question 
uiarks to be in their proper places. And the 
sentences must all begin with words which have 
capital letters. Georgia Mills. 


Memory Gems. 


This little device may be of interest to 
teachers who see the necessity of supplying to 
their pupils, for committal to memory, a few 
gems of thought from the writings of the prin- 
cipal American and English authors. 

We do not know until we have thoroughly 
tried it, how much pleasure a few choice selec- 
tions give us; how they flash upon our inward 
eve, giving us pleasure in our dull moments. 
and encouragement in times of despondency, 
thereby increasing our happiness and fullness 
of life. Each one comes at an appropriate 
time, cheering our loneliness and unconsciously 
winning us to the high and true things of life. 

Every week one of these beautiful senti- 
iments is placed upon the blackboard. Each 
pupil is provided with a book, with a cover of 
strong manilla paper and tied with ribbon. 
The outside cover has an original design by 
the pupil, cut from an educational colored paper 
and pasted on. Some of these I can assure 
you are quite artistic. 

The inside is made attractive by small pic- 
tures from lives of the authors, their homes, 
and anything else of interest that centers 


Cs 






around the one whose gems of thought we are 
committing to memory. If several gems are 
learned from one author, a page is devoted to 
a brief biographical shateh: illustrated with 
small pictures, if possible. 

This is something the pupils will enjoy 
making and will always wish to preserve, aside 
from the real value of keeping the selections. 


Effie L. Walsh, Amery, Wis. 


A Device for Accurate Number Work. 


As an incentive to accurate work in Arith- 
metic, I have used the following plan with sur- 
prising results. 

I took a small pasteboard box with a slit in 
the cover large enough to admit a small card 
into the box, and every morning on returning 
the corrected Arithmetic papers of the day be- 
fore, I passed out smail cards, or slips, to those 
who had made hundreds. Their names were 
carefully written on the cards, and with beam- 
ing faces the proud possessors of the hundreds 
slipped their cards through the opening of the 
box as it was passed around. 

At the end of the week the child having the 
most cards in the box, had his name written 
on the board, in a place reserved for this pur- 
pose, or some porch privilege was given to him. 

Sometimes, in place of the written work, I 
gave them cards for perfect oral work, and it 
was surprising to note the improvement along 
these lines. Myrtle Strong. 


How to Teach the Multiplication Table. 


A question that soon confronts the young 
teacher of Arithmetic is how to teach and drill 
the child on the multiplication table so that he 
may know at a glance the product of two 
numbers, without going over the respective 
table until he meets the two numbers of which 
the product is desired. 

The child may know the tables from one to 
ten or higher; he may know them backward as 
well as forward, yet he, may hesitate when he 
reaches two numbers from the middle of a table. 
This can be overcome by a daily drill of a 
few minutes on the followng device, which I 
have used for several years with excellent 
results. 

Draw a spiral on the blackboard with four 
or five circles from the center. Divide this 
into several segments by lines, making a num- 
ber of equal sized spaces. Insert any numbers 





you desire within the spaces. The central 
space is for the multiplier you choose. 

In drilling, begin with first space next to 
central, then proceed as circle enlarges. Ex- 
ample, 4x2—8, 4x9 —36, 4x7—28, ete. 

You may either have pupils change off after 
each space or let one pupil keep on until you 
call on somebody else, at random, in the class. 
This would require greater attention from 
every pupil. When one number has been 
mastered as multiplier another one is taken, 
until the child will know at a glance the pro- 
duct of any two numbers, 

This method may be used with equally as 
good results for drill in addition of two small 
numbers. 

It is not alone a drill in multiplication and 
addition when used as such, but is also a drill 
in attention. For pupils will soon learn tl at 
it requires constant attention, or they will be 
unable to find the proper place again. 


B. P. Heckman, Alvada, Ohio. 





A Friend’s Tip. 
7o-Year-Old Man Not too Old to Accept a Food Pointer 


**For the last 20 years,’’ writes a Maine 
man, “I’ve been troubled with Dyspepsia and 
liver complaint, and have tried about every 
known remedy without much in the way of 
results until I took up the food question. 

**A friend recommended Grape-Nuts food, 
after I had taken all sorts of medicines with 
only occasional, temporary relief. 

**This was about nine months ago, and I 
began the Grape-Nuts for breakfast with cream 
and a little sugar. Since then I have had the 
food for at least one meal a day, usually for 
breakfast. 

**Words fail to express the benefit I received 
from the use of Grape-Nuts. My stomach is 
almost entirely free from pain, and my liver 
complaint is about cured. I have gained flesh, 
sleep well, can eat nearly any kind of food 
except greasy, starchy things, and am strong 
and healthy at the age of 70 years. 

“If IT can be the means of helping any poor 
mortal who has been troubled with dyspepsia 
as I have been, I-am willing to answer any 
letter enclosing stamp.’? Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read the 
little book, **’The Road to Wellville,”’ in pkgs. 


here’s a Reason.”’ 
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Drawing Materials 
By Walter J. Kenyon* 


XCEPTING only vocal music, drawing is 
E certainly the most delightful subject that 

can be taught to children. And yet how 
many an ambitious and enthusiastic teacher 
gets no further than to say, “Ah, if only had 
the materials!”’ 

The fact is that a great deal of satisfactory 
work can be done with no other supplies than 
pencil and paper, and surely these are within 
the means of every school, however restricted 
in funds. If need be, the common pencil, 
already in the pupil’s possession, willdo. For 
the freehand work, however, a_ thick-leaded 
sketching pencil is more effective. A number 
of typical exercises will be discussed which call 
for no other materials than these. Others will 
require a foot rule of the kind costing a cent 
a piece. Or they may be had for nothing by 
applying to an insurance company or any big 
business house which distributes them as ad- 
vertising matter. Still other exercises will be 
described which employ a box of water colors 
costing twenty-five cents singly, or two dollars 
the dozen boxes. The best for our purpose is 
the flat tin box containing five colors. These 
colors are subject to order, and had better be 
red, blue, yellow, burnt sienna and black (or 
**charcoal gray.’’) 

Although each box contains a fairly service- 
able brush, schools that can afford it usually 
buy the regular standard brush No. 7, which 
costs seven or eight cents, 

For the water cup used in the painting § les- 
son, any damaged teacup, saucer, or wide- 
mouthed bottle will do, and this each pupil is 
glad to provide, from home. Some fastidious 
teachers insist on a paint-rag, but this is by 
no means indispensable, and on the other hand 
is certain to be much in the way. The fewer 
articles to be given out and collected, the less 
confusion is attendant upon the lesson. 

Finally, there may be utilized, in several of 
the lessons, ten cent drawing compasses. 

To recapitulate, our maximum outfit is as 
follows: 


1. Pencil and ruler, say .02 
2, Sketch pencil, ~ 04 
3. Paint box, Bf. 
t. Extra brush, 08 
5, Compasses, .10 
6. Paper. 


As to the quantity of each article to be pur- 
chased, of course the work is facilitated A nl 
each pupil is supplied with the materials men- 
tioned. But, as was remarked above, a school 
unable to meet this expense may cut out item 
No. 5 and still follow ninety per cent of the 
course to be given. And if a further cut is 
absolutely necessary, then items 4 and 2 will 
have to be omitted, in the order named. 

Fortunately for our case, the best paper for 
drawing is one of the cheapest papers made 
for any purpose. Avoid that put up in pack- 
ages, and buy froma wholesale dealer, fifty 
cents’ or a dollar’s worth of ‘“‘extra heavy 
news,’’ which is like newspaper stock, but at 
least three times as stout. ‘This should cost 
not more than five-and-a-half cents a pound. 
“And for a dime extra the dealer will cut it, 
without waste, into two sizes, which had better 
be somewhere about 5'4x7's and 714 x11, 
respectively. A dollar’s worth of paper, pur 
chased in this way, should last thirty pupils 
for a year. 

The sketch pencils, by the way, should be 
sharpened by cutting the wood, but not the 
*ead,”’ thus leaving a very blunt point. 


*San Fraucisco State Normal School 


School Arts and Crafts 


It is worth while to be particularly tidy in 
the care of the drawing outfit. A particular 
shelf should be set apart for it, or a special 
corner of the cupboard. A good scheme is to 
get several cardboard boxes, and keep the 
rulers in one, the pencils in another, and so on. 
One of the most reliable pupils should be 
trained as a monitor to care for this material, 
and to distribute and collect it at lesson time. 
A tactful teacher will construe this monitor- 
ship as an honor, and thus accomplish several 
an 3 with one device. 

Another useful feature of the lesson lies in 
pinning upon the wall.those several drawings 
which exhibit the greatest merit. This stimu- 
lates the class in a wholesome way to increased 
effort, and sets a continually growing standard 
of excellence. Furthermore, if these drawings 
are tastefully grouped in an appropriate wall 
space, they constitute what is oftentimes the 
most pleasing feature of the schoolroom, and 
prove ‘especially attractive to such visitors as 
may drop in. 





Paper Cutting for the Primary Class 


Margie’s Paper Dishes 
By Bertha E. Bush 


Once upon a time there was a little girl who 
lived far out on the prairie and had no other 
little girls to play with. She had very few 
**boughten playthings,’ too, for there was 
very little money in the prairie home. But 
she had skilful little fingers and could make 
her own playthings; and she had a mother 
who was the very best kind of a playmate and 
helped her ever so much, 

One day Margie got into the big lumber 
wagon with her father and mother and drove 
five miles to the nearest store. There she saw 
something that pleased her more than any play- 
thing she had ever seen before. It was a little 
set of dishes. Margie looked at those dishes a 
long time. She looked at the cunning little 
cups and saucers and the dear little sugar bowl 
and cream pitcher. But she did not ask her 
papa to buy them for her. She knew that he 
could not afford it. 

All the way home Margie was thinking. 
The next day she said to her mamma, **Mam- 
ma, I believe that I could make some doll 
dishes like those out of paper. May I try?” 

**Yes, indeed,’’ answered her dear mother, 
and she helped her all she could. She made 
her some good boiled flour paste, the very 
stickiest kind. Then, as her work was about 
done for the day, she sat down beside Margie 
and helped her make her dishes. It was beauti- 
ful when Mamma helped Margie to make 
things. No other playmate could be nicer. 

First they got some stiff white paper and a 
bit of pasteboard that had once been the bottom 
of a box. Then Mamma brought down a tea- 
cup and a tumbler,* and a tiny toy glass goblet 
that had been given to Margie, and the thin 
old family pocket-book. ‘*‘What are those 
for?” asked Margie. 

‘To use for patterns to draw our circles,” 
answered Mamma; *‘* You may make the plates 
and saucers and sauce-dishes and I’]] make the 
cups and sugar bowl and cream pitcher. ”” 

**'The set of dishes I saw in the store didn’t 
have plates or sauce-dishes,’’ said Margie. 

“Well, ours will be better than that. Ours 
will be a dinner-set, and that is nicer than a 
tea-set.”” 

It was very easy to make the plates. First. 


*The tumbler was about three inches across at the top and 
made a_ circle three inches in diameter. The tea-cup! was 
almost four inches across. The toy goblet was two inches 
across. 


they 
all marked around it. Then they cut out ‘ 
circle they had made in this way. Now Ma 
ma told Margie to get a piece of soft cl 
and fold it several times for a pad. She |: 
the paper circle down on the pad and _ put 
sansbler down over it taking care to put 
exactly the same distance from the edge 
around. ‘Then she took a knitting needle a 
showed Margie how to run around the edge 
the tumbler pressing down hard on the pad 
as to crease the paper. When this inner cir 
was finished, it made the sloping rim slant 
a little as the rim of a plate does. It was su 
fun to make them that Margie finished hal! 
dozen without stopping. (Fig. 1.) 

The saucer was not quite so easy to mak 
The circle for it was drawn from the top of | 
tumbler. Then Mamma showed Margie hx 
to crease the circle. First she folded it straig 
across the middle. Then she unfolded it a: 
turned it a quarter of the way around, a: 
folded it together again, making the two en 
of the crease she had made before touch ea 
other. Now it was creased into quarters. $ 
unfolded it, turned it an eighth of the w 
around and once more folded it so that t 
four ends of the creases she had made touch 
in pairs. Turning the circle half way arow 
she did the same thing from the other side, a: 
had her circle divided into eighths. (Fig. & 

**What did you bring the pocket-book for 
asked Margie. 

**P’ll show you now,”’ said Mamma, openi 
it and taking out a fifty-cent piece. I broug 
it to use the silver pieces for patterns for 1 
little round centers.’’ She laid the fifty-c 


piece exactly in the middle of her circle. The 


she creased the paper around it with her kni 
ting needle. 

**Now our saucer is done, 
Margie. 

But her mother answered, **No, the sides 
a saucer slope more than the rim of a pla 
does. We must make the sides slant.”’ 

She cut four cuts as you see in the patte1 
zapping the cut edges over just a little, s! 
showed Margie how to paste them togeth« 


isn’t it??? ask 
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at once than to try to finish them 
up one at a time, for it is better 
to let the paste dry on one part 
of a dish before you try to paste 
another part. 

Meantime, Mamma was making 
the cups. First she cut out a 
three-inch square from the paper. 
She folded the diameters and 
diagonals of the square. Then 
she put a five-cent piece down on 
the pasteboard, marked around it 
and cut out the circle it made. 

‘This is to make the bottom 
of our cup stiff,’ she said. She 
pasted the pasteboard circle ex- 
actly in the middle of the square 
and cut the four diameters Nena 
to it. (Fig. 4.) 

Then she bent the sides up 
around the stiff circle as well 
as she could and ran her finger 
around creasing the paper up 
about it. Then she laid each of 
the four cut corners (labeled a, 
b, c, and d,) up over the side 
piece beside it until it touched 








they had a saucer of a very good shape to 
any liquid. When half a dozen saucers 
made, Margie made six sauce-dishes. She 
them in the same way, but she took the 
soblet instead of the tumbler as a pattern 
ner outer circ's and a twenty-five cent piece 
ad of a fifty cent piece for the inner circle. 
. 3.) 
n all these figures the dotted lines are 
ed lines and the heavy lines cut.) 
largie had found out by this time that it 
better for her to work at two or three dishes 




















Fig. 12 








the diagonal, and pasted it there. 

Vvhen she had gotten around, she 
had a cup-shape with four points at the top. 
(Fig. 5.) 

She cut off the points and her cup was ready 
for the handle. When this was pasted on, it 
looked very much like a china teacup. (Fig. 6.) 

The sugar bow] and the cream pitcher were 
made in almost the same way, but it did not 
seem the same, for she folded the square 
differently. She took a four-inch square this 
time, and folded it into sixteen little squares. 

(All the children who go to schoo! in these 
days know how to do that.) Then she cut out 
an inch square of pasteboard and pasted. it in 
the middle of the square. (Fig. 7.) 

Now she cut down the four diameters, as is 
shown, and creased the sides up against the 
slanting edges of the pasteboard square, forni- 
ing a square base. 

**Now see me paste it together,” she said. 

She lapped the little squares labeled x, y, z, 
and w, over the little squares labeled x', y'. z', 
and w!, and pasted them down. Then she had 
the same kind of a shape she had when she had 
half-finished the cup, but instead of cutting the 
top edge off straight, she notched it. 

**They are cut glass,” 
often see this shape in cut glass.’ 


she said, “*you can 

She had left one of the points for the nose 
of the cream pitcher. She pasted a handle 
opposite it, and two handles on the sugar bow]. 
(Figures 8 and 9.) 

Next she made the coffee pot, for since this 
was a dinner-set she must serve coffee from it 
instead of tea. Mamma shook her head over 
that coffee-pot. “I am afraid it will be hard 
to make,” she said. 

She took a six-inch square and folded it as 
she had the squares for the sugar bowl and 
cream pitcher. In the bottom she pasted a 
pasteboard circle the size of a fifty-cent piece. 
(Fig. 10.) 

Then she did just as she had done with the 
sugar bowl, but instead of lapping the little 
squares exactly over each other, she lapped 
them a little farther, so that the coffee-pot was 
bigger at the bottom than at the top. The 
handle was like the handle of the cream 
pitcher. The spout was an inch square of 
paper with flaps, asin Figure 11, — on 
the coffee-pot. (This was the hardest bit 


pasting they did. ) 

To make the cover fot the coffee pot, she cut 
out a circle, using the round bottom of the 
She folded it into 


tumbler for a pattern. 








eighths as in Figure 2, and then cut out one-half 
of one of the divisions, leaving it as in Figure 
12. 

Then she pasted the cut edges together and 
put on the handle. When the whole thing was 
oot it looked very much like the big coffee- 
pot that they used every day. (Fig. 13.) 

It took a good many afternoons to make the 
whole set and Margie learned many lessons of 
yatience and perseverance from the work. 
3efore long she was making dishes that Mamma 
had never thought of. She cut out knives and 
forks and spoons from the silver foil that is 
found in cigar boxes. She made pie-plates 
and basins and baking dishes from brown 
paper. There seemed to be no end to what 
she could do with her paper and paste. (Fig. 14.) 

One day two friends of Mamma’s came out 
to visit on the farm. They were greatly pleased 
with Margie’s paper dishes. 

**That is just the kind of dishes I always 
wanted,”* said one of them. ‘You never have 
to wash them. You can burn them up when 
they get dirty, and make some more.”’ 

‘**T think they are ever so much nicer than 
the china doll’s tea-sets,’’ said the other lady. 
**T remember how inconvenient I used to find it 
because my doll’s tea-set had no plates. Margie 
can have as many kinds of dishes as she wants.” 





































































































Death of a Great Educator. 


HE sudden and unexpected death of Dr. 
Wilbur S. Jackman, Dean of the School 
of Education of Chicago University, was 

a great shock to the educational world. His 
work was closely identified with that of Col- 
onel Parker. He was the means of giving 
form to many of Colonel Parker’s theories. 
Colonel Parker was convinced that history, 
grammar and other humanistic studies simply 
made children subjects to monarchial govern- 
ment. Dr. Jackman suggested the plan of giv- 
ing pupils freedom by bringing all studies into 
relation with nature study. This pleased 
Colonel Parker so much he made it a part of 
his own educational plan. The credit of hav- 
ing given nature study an important place in 
elementary school studies is due to Dr. Jack- 
man. He died in his prime in the midst of 
plans for the future. His memory deserves 
great honor from the teachers of 

America, 


Agricultute in Rural Schools. 


We are glad to present to you 
this month Prof. Graham’s in- 


The Editor’s Page 


and signed by the whole school. This will be 
a practical lesson in Civics well worth remem- 
bering. If every citizen took pains to know 
what bills were before Congress and would 
write to the senators and representatives of his 
state telling them how he would like to have 
them use their influence in regard to these bills 
it would help him to realize his responsibility 
towards his government and help his repre- 
sentative to know the wishes of the people of 
his state. 


National Educational Association to Meet at 
Los Angeles. 

It has been finally decided that the next 
meeting of the National Educational Associa- 
tion will be held July 8-12 at Los Angeles. 
It was expected that this meeting would be 
held at Philadelphia. . 

The reason for the change of plan is that 


y,’’ has been suggested but has not been 
ormally adopted. 


Item of Interest for Arbor Day. 


Teachers who are endeavoring in connection 
with Arbor Day teaching to help their puyils 
to understand the need of intelligent care of 
our American forests will be glad to be «ble 
to tell them that the Pennsylvania Railroad 
has appointed E. A. Sterling, formerly as- 
sistant Forester in the Department of Avri- 
culture, as Forester to have charge of the trees 
which will be systematically planted to furnish 
a cross-tie supply in future years. Mr, 
Sterling is the first Forester of an American 
railroad. 

For five years the Pennsylvania Railroad has 
been experimenting with tree planting. In this 
time 1,500,000 trees have been planted on land 
owned by them. During the spring of 1907 and 
1908 an area of 681 acres jear 
Altoona, Pennsylvania, will be 
planted with fie and red 
oak seedlings. 

It is estimated that the rail- 
roads of the country are using 





teresting article on Agriculture 
and Domestic Science in Rural 
Schools. It is glorious that peo- 
ple are awakening to the fact 
that the drudgery of farm life is 
becoming simplified by intelli- 
gent methods and children are 
being taught to love it. 

Prof. Graham has promised 
Normal Instructor some prac- 
tical lessons on this subject for 
future issues. As he was once a 
teacher in a country school he 
understands just how much of 
this work can be accomplished in 
such a school. 


An Arbor Day Lesson in Civics. 

In connection with Geography 
and English lessons pct 
should be encouraged to learn all 
they can about the wonderful 
natural wonders of our country 
and to feel a sense of ownership 
in them. Encourage them to 
collect pictures of Niagara Falls, 
the canons of Colorado, scenes in 
the Yellowstone National Park, 
etc. A piece of burlap tacked 
on the wall makes a convenient 





IRST of all things in this 
world a man must be a 
man—with all the grace and 
vigor and, if possible, all the 
beauty of the body. Then he 
must be a gentleman—with all 


the grace, the vigor. the good 


And then 
these—no matter 


taste of the mind. 
with both 
what his creed, his dogma, his 
superstitions, his religion—with 
both of these he musttry to live 
the beautiful life of the spirit. 
—Fames Lane Allen 


about 110,000,000 = cross-ties 
every year, of which the Penn- 
sylvania uses about 5,500,000. 
This great demand is destroy ing 
the forests so rapidly the ties 
have increased in price to such 
an extent that the railroad com- 
panies have decided to mike 
special provision for them. 


L«arn to be Quiet. 

A newspaper item states that a 
Hazleton Penn., school teacher 
rests her pupils by allowing a ten 
minute sleep. ‘Ten minutes isa 
long time for most busy schools 
but teachers have found it profit- 
able to devote some time to abso- 
lute quiet. In the Hoboken, N. 
J., schools one of the features of 
each morning’s exercises is a 
short season of absolute silence. 
At the stroke of a bell every 
teacher and pupil is held in per- 
fect stillness for five minutes. 
The teachers like the plan. 

’ If one knows how to relax he 
can gain new strength in a jew 
minutes. Clara Barton, who has 
accomplished such tremendous 








background upon which to fasten 
these pictures and printed de- 
scriptions, At recess and noon 
time children will look at them 
and unconsciously learn many 
valuable facts about them even if 
the teacher does not get much time to talk 
about them. We want our children to feel 
proud in the possession of these beautiful 
works of nature and to long to have them pre- 
served. When conducting Arbor Day exer- 
cises talk about the wonderful big trees of 
California. Interest them in the Calaveras 
Grove, the most noted of the big tree groves, 
which is in danger of being destroyed. Tell 
them of the efforts being made to induce Con- 
gress to pass a law to make this grove a 
national park. Send to the Forestry Division 
of the Department of Agriculture for a copy 
of the pamphlet describing these big trees, let 
the children read it and look at the pictures. 
For a lesson in English ask the children to help 
you to compose a letter to be sent to Speaker 
Cannon, your own senators and congressman 
at Washington. This letter may be written on 
the blackboard, copied by one of the pupils 





eastern trunk lines were not willing to grant 
the extension of tickets which had been cus- 
tomary heretofore. In view of this being a 
semi-centennial year the committee desired to 
have the Convention in Philadelphia where the 
first meeting of the organization was held. _ It 
also would have been convenient for teachers 
who wished to attend the Jamestown Exposi- 
tion. The railroads offer one fare for the 
round trip to Los Angeles, plus the usual two 
dollar membership fee. 


Same Position, Same Pay- 


New York City teachers who are battling 
against discrimination in public schools be- 
cause of sex are now preparing to take their 
cause to Albany. They have recently decided 
to abandon their former motto of *‘equal pay 
for equal work.”’ It was found to be mis- 
leading. A new motto “same position, same 


tasks in the Red Cross movement, 
is said to have owed her success 
to her ability to go to sleep at will, 
rest perfectly for ten minutes, 
then awaken refreshed and yo 
on with her work just where 
she left it. One of the buyers who oczu) ies 
an important position in a large New York 
store makes it a point to sit perfectly still .nd 
close her eyes for ten minutes during her lunch 
hour. She finds it a great help. 

Annie Payson Call who wrote ‘Power 
through Repose’? and several other help‘ ul 
books in her latest book, ** Everyday Livins.”’ 

ublished by Frederick A. Stokes Comp:iy. 
Kew York, states that a school should 
established for the express purpose of train ig 
girls in repose. She says that. 

‘*The greatest physical need for women is a tron 
ing to rest; not rest in the sense of doing notliig, 
not repose in the sense of inanity or inactivity, ut 
a restful activity of mind and body, which mear-a 
vigorous, wholesome nervous system that will en. !e 
a woman to abandon herself to her study, her w rk 
and her play with a freedom and ease which are (00 
fast becoming, not a lost art, but lost nature.’’ 

All of Miss Call’s booxs are worthy of a 
place in every overtaxed teacher’s library. 
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Notre TO THE READERS OF NORMAL INSTRUCTOR :— 


You are all invited to send material to this department 
which you have used with success in your own schools. 

Remuneration for accepted original recitations, dialogues 
and special day exercises will be given at regular rates. 

Remuneration for accepted clippings of recitations will be 
mace at the rate of five cents each. When sending clippings 
the following rules should be observed. Paste each clipping 
on uniform slips of paper, 324 inches wide and 514 inches 
long, only one clipping toa slip. Leave space at the top of 
slip for your name and address. Clippings must be from 
periodicals not over two years old, must state the name of 
the author of the recitation aud name of the periodical 
from which it is clipped. 

Address all correspoudence intended for this department to 
Miss Dorothy Sterling, care of Normal Instructor, 2394 Seventh 
Ave., New York City. 


The Magic Charm 


A Playette 
By Hattie H. Pierson 


For five girls and one boy, ages six to fourteen. One girl 
represents a queen of the elves, and is dressed in red, spangled 
with gold or silver stars, slippers with red bows, wreath of 
red flowers on her head, and hair flowing. The tiniest girl 
also wears red; all the others wear white with red ribbons, 
the boy having a white waist and red necktie. The stage is 
decorated with green boughs and the lights are shaded, to 
suggest a moonlight scene in a forest. 


PART I. 


First girl, with small pine bough in her hands, 
walks about stage as if waiting for someone. 
Enter Second Giri.) 


Second Girl— 

Is this the home of the queen of the elves 
\Where she holds her court tonight, 

When the twinkling stars look down from above, 
And the moon is full and bright? 


First Girl— 

Yes; this is the home of the queen of the elves, 
And here in her fairy bower, 

She holds her court, so her followers say, 
At the witching midnight hour. 


Second Girl— 

‘Tis a wondrous tale that her courtiers tell; 
Do you think it can all be true? 

They say she comes with her flowing hair, 
In her robe of scarlet hue 

Aglow with stars; and her royal hands 
Are laden with gifts for all,— 

As well for the chiid in a humble home 
As the prince in a palace hall. 


First Girl— 

Ah yes, indeed, ‘tis a wondrous tale, 
Yet I think it is really true, 

For | have heard it for many a day; 
And now I have come, like you, 

To -ee for myself. ‘Tis a charm, they say, 
That she gives to every one, 

A charm that will work with a magic power, 
If 'tis rightly used; but none 

Save the queen herself can show to each 
rhe secret that iies within, 

And only the ones who heed her word 
\re worthy the gift to win. 


Second Girl— 
But surely ’twould not be too hard a task, 
or the queen is kind, they say. 
And when she commands, if you tell me true, 
Ve have naught to do but obey. 


First Girl— 
So I understand, but I do not know; 
We can only wait and see. . 
But look! Just yonder two children come, 
In the shade of the white birch tree! 


Second Girl— 
Two children alone in the darksome wood 
So late? Why, what does it mean? 


First Girl— 
’Tis no cause for alarm; they, too, have come 
To the court of the elfin queen. 


(Enter Third Girl, and Boy.) 


Third Girl— 

Is this the home of the queen of the elves? 
We feared we had lost the way, 

And once or twice we sat down and cried, 
But not once did we stop to play. 

And once—Oh my! _ I was so afraid! 

The shadows were dark and wide; 

I thought some ogre was lurking there, 
And I wanted to run and hide. 

But my brother said there was no such thing, 
And I needn’t be scared at all; 

Then we ran as fast as ever we could, 
Though we scarcely seemed to crawl. 
Boy— 

And I was afraid we would be too late, 
For girls are so very slow, 

And sister was frightened at everything; 
Boys are never afraid, you know. 


Third Girl— 

But tell me, where is the queen of the elves? 
We surely are not too late, 

First Girl— 

Too late? O, no! But she tarries long; 

There is nothing to do but wait. 

And here are branches of fragrant pine, 

That I gathered along the way ; 

We will weave the needles in fairy chains, 

By the light of the moonbeams’ ray. 

We will sit together beneath the trees, 

Like a merry elfin band, 

And as we work we will sing the song 

Of the elves in fairy land. 

(First Girl passes boughs to each one. All! seated 
on the ground, weave chains of pine needJes and 
sing.) 

Song— 

Sister elves, it is the hour; 
Silence reigns in hal! and bower. 
Through the forest glades we throng, 
Listen to our merry song. 


Hark, hark, hark, list to our song, 
List to our merry, merry song, 
To our merry, merry song. 


Round and round the mystic ring, 
Gayly dance and sweetly sing, 
Joyous, joyous elfin band, 
Happy, happy fairyland. 
(Any other fairy song may be used if preferred.) 


(Before the song is finished, the queen enters and 
stands looking down at the group, unnoticed by 
them until she speaks.) 

Queen—(As she speaks, all rise, then kneel on 
one knee.) 

Look up, dear children, the queen is here, 

The bell chimes the midnight hour 
But who are these that have found their way 

To my fairy woodland bower? 

Arise (All rise.) and tell me, be not afraid; 

There is naught that you need to fear. 

I love the children, and every one 

Is sure of a welcome here. 

First Girl— 

We have heard from afar, dear queen of the elves, 

Of your beauty and wondrous grace, 

And now we know that the word was true, 

When we see you face to face, 









But more than this we have heard, dear queen, 
And the truth we have longed to know ; 
There are wondrous tales that your subjects tell 
Of the gifts that your hands bestow. 
They say you care not tor wealth or state, 
For country or race or birth, 
But only to .id with a bounteous hand 
The needy children of earth. 


Queen— 

You have spoken well. And, if this be so, 
You would ask a boon for yourselves ; 

Have I guessed aright? Give me answer true. 


All— 
You are right ; dear queen of the elves! 
Queen— 
But one thing more; you must promise me, 
Ere I give you your heart’s desire, 
You must swear by the sun and the moon and _ the 
stars, 
By the wind and the flood and the fire, 
That never by you will my gift be used 
For aught that is low or mean, 
But only for that which is good and true. 
All— 
We promise, dear elfin queen. 
Queen— 
The gifts are yours. 
maiden fair, 
With eves of heaven's own blue, 
I give a necklace of jewels rare, 
Ot the same sweet azure hue. 


(To First Girl.) To this 


(First Girl kneels and queen puts necklace of blue 
beads on her.) 


Queen—(To Second Girl.) 

To this sweet maiden, with eves of brown, 
And ripples of waving hair, 

A bracelet worthy to grace the arm 
Of a royal lady fair. 


(Second Girl kneels and receives bracelet. ) 


Queen—(To Boy.) 

To the boy who is sturdy and straight and strong, 
The boy who is never afraid, 

A pin of silver, from precious mines 
Deep hid in the forest glade. 


(Boy kneels and receives pin. ) 


Queen—(To Third Girl.) 

To the little girl with golden hair, 
Who traveled a lonely way 

To the elf-queen’s bower, a golden ring, 
As bright as the sunlight’s ray. 


(Third Girl kneels and receives ring. ) 
All—(Kneeling.) 

We prize your gifts, dear queen of the elves, 
And we thank you o’er and o'er. ( Rise.) 
Queen— 

But, children dear, the gifts themselves 
Are as naught; there is something more: 

Each one is afcharm with a magic power 
That will work whatever you will 

A chiarm you may use as the years go by 
For good, but never for ill. 

Wherever you go, over Jand or sea, 

It will serve you long and well; 

Whatever you wish it will bring to you; 
But a secret to you I'll tell— 

A secret that holds a wondrous truth, 

As old as the stars above,— 

The charm is useless without the word, 
And the magic word is Love. 

Go now, dear children, but come once more, 
When the moon is full and bright, 
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And tell me then if your gifts have proved 
To be all you hope tonight. 


All—(Kneeling. ) 


While the moon keeps watch above ; 
We will prove your gifts; may we not forget 
That the magic word is Love. 


(Curtain falls.) 


PART II. 


(Queen alone on stage.) 
Queen— 
I have waited long. Will they come tonight 
As they came but a month ago? 
Ah, yes, I see them; they come at last, 
But their steps are heavy and slow. 
(Enter First Girl, Second Girl, aud Boy, slo 
and with drooping heads. ) 
Queen— 
Dear children, enter, and welcome here; 
I was sure that you would not fail. 
(All kneel.) 
First Girl— 
We come, dear queen, but alas! alas! 
Our cliarms were of no avail. 
We have tried and tried, but ’twas all in vain; 
Not a single wish came true. 
At your command we have come once more, 
But we know not what to do. 

















IE * 





Sleep sweet, dear queen in your woodland bower, 


wiy 











And I wished for some skates and a painted sled, 
And every once in awhile, 

I have rubbed my charm and wished and wished 
For a gun that would shoot a mile. 


Queen— 
O children dear, I can plainly see 
Why your wishes have not been lheard— 
You asked the gifts for yourselves alone, 
And forgot the magic word. 
To First Girl— 
When you wished for a steed with the wings of the 
wind 
Like those of the knights of old, 
Did you long to fight for the cause of truth 
On your charger strong and bold? 
vid you long to go at Love’s behest, 
On her errands to and fro, 
To cheer the lonely, to right the wrong? 


First Girl—(With bowed head.) 
O no, dear queen, O no! 
Queen—(To Second Girl. ) 


When you wished for a doll with flowing curls- 
And one that could walk alone, 

Did you think of the pleasure the gift might bring 
To some little one sad and lone? 

Did you think of some child on a bed of pain, 
Where the weary hours move slow, 

And long to take her your gift of love? 


Second Girl—(With bowed head.) 
O no, dear queen, O no! 
Queen—(To Boy.) 














To find the way alone, 

And right down there in the edge of the wood, 
By the side of a mossy stone, 

Was a bunch uf something that looked so queer, 
At first I was ’most afraid ; 

And then I thought may be ’twas nothing more 
Than the shadow the moonlight made. 

But it stood right up and began to cry, 
And then at once I knew 

’Twas a poor little girl with a ragged dress 
And only one ragged shoe. 

She was tired and hungry and all alone, 
And she had no place to go, 

So I brought her along with me, dear queen; 
You will not mind, I know. 


Queen— 


O no; but tell me, how is it, dear, 
If the words you speak are trve, 

This little girl has no ragged dress, 
Nor even a ragged shoe. 

Pray, what does it mean? Did you take her ho: 
And clothe her from head to toe? 


Third Girl— 


O nc, dear queen; ’twas the magic charm 
That you gave me a month ago. 

I touched it and wished she might have instead 
Of her clothes so ragged and old, 

A pretty red dress and suiny shoes 
And a locket of yellow gold, 

And something to c@i; an@ the wish came true, 
Right there in the lonely wood! 

’Twas a wonderful thing, dear queen of the elve 
I would do it again it I could! 















Queen— When you wished for a gun and a painted sled, ; 
Arise (All rise.) and tell me, O maiden fair, (To ge a — ow ys big — ee i Queen— 
First Girl.) : Wicess a teas danas tint anaie? Son You have found the secret, my little one, 
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I =. a of rank = — That you were the one who left them there? Since you used your charm so wisely and well, 
A we ; bed : wee ~— fn ee em Boy—(With bowed head.) Another I give you now; 
And I wished, dear queen, for a steed like hers, iiwo. deer enone: 0 aot Tis the scarlet wreath of the elfin queen 
Like the wind so swift and fleet, , dear q , o! Tl ; ss ‘ 
; ; 1at I place on your childish brow. 
With jeweled bridle and silken reins, Oueen— : 
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You have made since the morning's dawn, Alas! dear queen, but we do not know ‘ Through changes of sun and shade; 
Second Girl What became of the little thing. Twill shed its fragrance where’er you go, 
It was this, dear queen: I saw today She promised to come with us here tonight, And its flowers will never fade. 
A tiny carriage, drawn ; But it grew so very late ; : 
By a dear little girl with flaxen hair, And she did not come, so we hurried on, To others— 
‘And in it a doll so sweet For we dared not longer walt. And you, dear children, your charms have faile: 
I wanted to stop and give her a hug (Enter Third Girl leading smaller one.) And I need not tell you why. 
And kiss, right there in the street! Will you try once more with the magic word? 
, \ Queen— 
So I touched my charm and wished that I es r 
Might have for my very own Ah, here she comes, but not alone, First Girl, Second Girl, and Boy— 
A doll like that, but with longer curls, You are late, my little child ; ine. ie a 
And one that could walk aione. Did you dread the long and lonely way, O yes, dear queen, we will try. 
And the shadows dark and wild? ra 
Gucen—(To Boy.) oe Queen— (Raises hand, all kneel.) 
And you, my boy, have you wished today Third Girl— Remember always the wondrous truth, 
For something that did not come? : Dear queen of the elves, I am late, I know, As old as the stars above— 
But I could not come before. The charm is useless without the word, 
Boy— I went on an errand for mother dear, o 
O yes, dear queen; I have wished three times And when I came home from the store All— (With queen.) 
For a goat and a big bass drum ; My brother had gone; so I started out And the magic word is Love. 
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Mother’s Visiting 
By Lula G. Parker 


A play in two scenes. Characters: Bess and her three 
prot’ .ers—Bob, Archie and Tom—and Katie, a house-maid. 


SCENE I. 


Sitting room. Tom, writing a letter; Bess, near the table, 
Arc>ie, his arm in a sling, seated in a comfortable chair, 
Bob. on the floor, cutting paper. Dirty faces, overalls and 


apr 


Tom—Bess, stop jogging the table! How on 
eari) can a fellow write with you around! 
F.ss—(trying to see the letter). Read what 


you ve written. 
chie—Yes, do. 
yo m:—Wait till it’s done. (Writes a minute.) 
He on earth do you spell ‘‘circus?’’ 
-s—S-u-r-k-e-ss. 
m—No, you don’t. I know better. 
[EP -ss—If you know so much, why do you ask me? 
‘| »n—Oh, come, Bess; do think; can’t you? 
chie —There's a C in it, for I saw the big red 
anc blue posters in the village and I know there 
wa. aC in ‘‘circus.’’ 
} ss—Then it’s ‘‘c-i-r-k-i-s.”’ 
‘} om—Ye-es, I guess that’s right. 
th: looks at the paper critically.) 


(Writes and 
I’m not exactly 


si It looks, kinder queer, And Mamma does 
mae such a row if I don’t spell it right. What's 
the use in spelling anyway? If the folks know 


that’s enough. One way is as 
go as another. (Looks at tlie paper again.) 
Ps) .wt I don’t believe it is right. See here, Bob! 
Yo rea first-rate little boy, a real regular first-rate 
go. boy. Now—— 
b-—(still cutting.) 


wh. you mean, 


If it’s np-stairs, I won’t. 
in—Oh yes, Bobby. That's a lovely harness 
yo ‘ve made for Pussy. I conldn’t 
beer myself. You know where my dictionary is; 
up ‘my room on the table. Run along and get 
it, ‘that’s a good boy. 


e 


have done 


sob continues to cut paper and shake his head.) 
nm—Come, Bobby. 
'b—Go yourself. 
m—Oh, I’m so tired. I’ve done nothing but 
ru: for doctors all day long. I'll tell Mamma what 
a sood boy you are, if you will. 
3ob—Don’t you tell her I dropped the tea-pot 
down the well. 
fom, Bess, and Archie—Oh, did you? 
nods his head). Which one? 
Sob—The big silver one. 
fom, Bess, and Archie—How? 
you doing with it? 
}ob—The gardener wouldn’t lend me the water- 


(Bobby 


Why? What were 


ing pot and I wanied to water my garden, so I 
thought the tea-pot would do instead. I went to 
fill it at the well and the bucket hit it right over 


into the well. It was the bucket’s fault. I ain’t 
to blame. 

fom—Whe-e-ew! 

Bob—If you won’t tell Mamma, I'll go for your 
book. 

fom—Well, I won’t tell her in this letter. 

Bob—Don’t tell her at all. 

fom—If you don’t go right off and get it, I’ll 
Write it this minute. 

Bob—I'll go! I'll go! 

(Exit Bob.) 

Bess—That’s the worst scrape yet! For, if I did 
get lost, I was found again; and if I did tear my 
clothes, they are all mended now; and if Archie 
d\.| break his arm, he’s got it all mended now, too; 
| the teapot! That’s dropped down the well and 
thre it is. 

‘ob—(returning and resuming his cutting.) 
Couldn't find it. But you said vou wouldn't tell. 

om—(finishing his letter. There, I guess that'll 


d (Reads letter.) ‘‘Dear Mamma:—I wish you 
ws home. We have dun a good menny bad things. 
B. <5 got lost in the wood and most drowned in the 
R ny Pond. I shot Kate through the head with a 
sq \irt of water and most killed her. Archie broke 


hi, arm trying to ride the trick mule at the cirkis. 
B.) has done worst of all. But I said I wouldn't 
te:! that Bob has done a dreadful thing, but I said 








I wouldn’t tell, soI won’t. It’s orful Papa is 
very good to us and don’t make us wash too much. 
Tue bread is ortul. Kate is cross. But we’re all 
‘well except Archie’s arm, and Dr. Jarvis says if he 
don't get fever, he will get well. Your loving son, 
Ton. 

““P. S. You’ll feel orful bad about what Bob’s 
done.’’ 

Archie—Now I guess we'd better go and fish that 
tea-pot out cf the well. 

Bess—Yes, but I don't believe we'll ever get it. 

(Exit children. Curtain.) 


SCENE II. 


A barreli rge enough for Tom to get into stands in the 
middle of the stage, to imitate a weil. A rope is firmly 
fasten | to the ceiling above it and a few green boughs are 
strewn sround to give the effect of natural scenery. The 
four chis. 2 are gathe ed around the well. 


Tom—-(e: citedly). Iseeit, I sce it! It’s down at 


the botton 


Bess—Dk. you suppose it wou © Joat? 
Bob--Let tue see! 
Archie—Yo1 clear ont. Yon ’e made all this 


mischief. You'd better go before you tumble in 
yourself. « can’t go after it with my broken arm. 
(Exit Bess.) 

Tom—Now I suppose we’ll hear of nothing but 
your broken arm for a month, and you'll shirk 
everything for it. Of course, you can't go down 
the well; you <culdn't if your arm wasn’t broken. 

(Re-enter Be- carrying a short fishing pole and 
line.) 

Bess—We'l’ fisten a hook 
fish the teapoi iv. 
Tom—Ho, ho 

a fish? 

Bess—No, I de rot, Tom P 
if I tie a string to ibe pcie ar 
to one end, I can wigz'e it arc and in the water till 
the hook cate!es in the hand.e and 
That’s wht £ suppose! 
som ing in that, Bess. 


to the end of it and 


I. > you suy-pose it wil: bite like 


dley But I suppose 


fasten an iron hook 


then we can 
draw it up. 
Tom—There's 
try. 
Bess—No, go and 
Tom—Eut where an 


Bess—! 


Let me 


t cue for yourself. 
find one? 
1 the smcke-:ouse where I got mine. 
(Kxit Tom.) 
Bob—Oh, yt 
Archie— And me one, too. 


me one, too. 


(Re-enter Tom with poles. The children elbow 


each other and wiggle their strings about in the 
well, Occasionally cries of ‘‘I’ve got it,’’ are 
heard. Bess and Bob lean far over and have to be 


pulled back). 
Bess—Stop je king my head so. 
Tom—You'll be in, in a minute. 

been in then if I hadn’t jerked you. 
Be-ss—Well, Let me alone. If I 

go in, that’s my 


You'd 


have 


what if J had. 


wh lookout. 


Tom—Your ovr took-in, you mean. But you'd 
get your face clean. 

Bess—Now, Tom, you let me be. 
that time. 

Tom—So you've said forty times. 


I most had it, 


This is all 
I’m going down on the rope for it. 

Indeed, you'll 
You'll kill 


humbug. 
Bess—Oh, no, Tom, please don’t. 
be drowned. The rope will break. 
You'll catch cold. 
Coward! 


yourself. 

Tom—Pooh! Who’s afraid of 
Stand back, small bovs, I’m going in. 
-You'll poison the water. 


Girl! 
what? 
Archie 

Bob—It will be so cold. 

Bess- -(jumping up and down.) I’il scream for a 
hundred years without stopping. You 
I'll call 

Oh, come! 


shan't go 
down! You shan’t go down! someone, 
Peter! Maggie! Katie! Papa! 
Tom—(climbing over the edge 
You three hold on tight to the rope. 


Pull away as 


Stop screaming 
and help me. 
Don’t let go for a minute. hard as 
you can when I tell you to. 

(They let him down.) 
well. } 


Tom—(in the fold on tight and let me 


down easy. I’ve got it! 









(Phe childre 1 immediately-let go the rope and 
look in.) 

Tom—What made you let go? 

Bess—Oh, Tom, have you got it? 
really? 

Bob—Ain’t it cold? 

Archie—Are you hurt? Were you scared? 

Bob-~Is the tea-pot broken? 

Tom—Draw me up, you silly children. 
goose of a Bess! Why don’t you draw me up? 

Bess—I will, Tom. I'm going to. 


Have you 


You 


(Thev pull or the rope but cannot raise him.) 

Tom--~Hurry up, it’s wet. 

Bess— I'll run and get help. 

(Exit, screaming, ‘‘ Katie, Katie.’’ Bess returns 
at once, oulling the house-maid along. ) 

Bess—Come, come quick and pull on the rope. 

Katie-- (looking bewildered, with hands on hips.) 
Pull on the rope? An’ phwot would I 
on the rope for? 


be pullin’ 





Archie—Oh, come quick, hurry faster. Tom’s 
down in the well. 
Katie—Tom’s down in the well? Phwot’s he 


there for? 


Bess—He went down for the tea-pot, the silver 


tea-pot, and we can't pull him up again, and he’s 
wet. Oh, do hurry. 

(Katie lays hold of the ropes.) 

Katie—If it wasn't that he’d be taking his death 
o’ cold, I do be a-thingking it ’ud be a safe place 
to keep him till hi, mother gits back. 

Tom—(tearfully.) Oh, Katie, please pull me 
up. I'll never do it again. 

Katie—An’ 
soon, I’m sure I don't know what'll become of the 


if the missus don’t be comin’ pretty 


lot of us. 


(Katie pulls on the rope and the children jump 
abofit. Tom rises from the well, waving the tea- 
pot.) 


(Quick curtain.) 





Resurrection 
By Susan Rennic 


Neath frost and snow and rin 


Under the hardened ground a nealed, 
Snug and warm till the buddiny time, 


The germ of the Lily lies concealed. 


Out from the South the warm winds kiss 
The frozen clod, and lo! from its cell 

Up through deep fissures the warm beams hiss 
The pale spears up-shoot, unfold and swell. 


There lithe and green through many days, 
We watch impatient for its flower, 
Just when busiest, unmindful of delays, 
Behold the Easter Queen in her stately bower. 








General Physical 
Weakness 


When the brain becomes fatigued 
and dull, the nerves irrifable and 
unstruny, or the digestion and 
appetite impaired, it will almost 
always be found that tie body is 
deficient in the natural phos- 
phates. 


HORSF ORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


A scientific and carefully pre- 
pared preparation of the phos- 
phates, restores tothe system the 
deficient elements so essential to 
sound bodily health. 


An Ideal Tonic In Nervous Diserders 
































POSITIONS 
41,877 
APPOINTMENTS 


were made to C.vil Service 
, places during the past year. 
Excellent chances for a;*ointment this 
year. Noinfluence of any kind re- 
quired. Only a eommon school 
education is necessary. These are 
excellent positions for young peonie. 
For 10 years we have madé a spec- 
ialty of training people by mail for 
these examinations, and so success- 
ful have we been that thousands whom 
we have instructed are now in the 
Government Service at salaries from 
$840 to $1,400 per year. 

Our Civil Service announcements 
contain letters from about 500 per- 
sons who state that they owe their 
positions to our tourse’of training. Do 
not attempt any Government ex- 
amination without-seeing our Civil 
Service announcement containin 
dates, salaries paid, places for hold- 
ing the examinations, and questions 
recently used by the Civil Seryice 
Commission, 

5 We also have the following depart- 

“i ments which give excellent courses : 
Law, Normal, Stenography, Bookk g and Business, Lit- 
erature and Journalism, Penmanship and Letter Writing, 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Dairying and Animal Industry. 


The Law Department is in charge of Hon. Chas. A. 
Ray. ex-Chief Jtstice of the Supreme Court of Indiana. 
Write at once for oneof our catalogues. It will be 
sent free. 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON, D, C, 


























































EXAMINATIONS SOON IN 
EVERY STATE. 








PHOTOGRAPHS 
$1.00 A DOZEN 


We copy the photograph sent by you 
and guarantee it to be as good as the 
original, (many times it is better on 
account of better materials which we 
use). We mount it upon fine photc 
cards, 4x6% or 35%x5% inches in 
size, according to the style best suited 
to the original, and you have a photo- 
graph equal to those costing $4.00 or 
upwards. Either white or ash gray 
mounts as desired. Larger sizes at 
proportionately low prices. Just tlie 
thing for teachers who wish to distrib- 
ute a number of photographs. Send 
for samples. 


SPECIAL SOUVENIR POST CARD 





Send usa photo of a person or view and we will 
copy it by our special photo process upon post 
ecards, thus providing you with a unique Souvenir 


Card. Price, nity cents a dozen; three cents 
for each one additional from the same photo. 


ART DEPT., F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Dansville, N. Y, 

















For Society or Lodge—College or School 


Made to_order in any style or 
material, Read our money saving 
Either of the two ert: les here 
ated, enameled 
* two colors 







and showing any letters 
werals, but vot more than shown 


n iustration 
Sitver Plate $1.00 dozen. 
Nampie 106, ¢ 
Sterling Silver #2.50 doz, Sample 25e, 
PREE our new and handsomely Lilustrate 

dew etylesin gold and silver. 

teed. Celluloid Butions aod # 
Bpecial designs and estimates free 
BASTIAN BROS. €O., 2A, South Ave, Rochester, N.Y. 


99 WATERPROOFS EVERYTHING 
“DUX DOWN” Pebm sick To CANVAS 
Renders impervious to rain witvout injury to fabric, Lengthens 
life of silks, velvets and woolens, Just the thing for suits and 
skiris: can be treated and worn in all kinds of weather, A child 
can apply it. Harmless, colorlese liquid. Small size 25 cents. 


HOME CHEMICAL CO., Dept. 3, Sta. D, PHILADELPHIA, 


Take Chaffee’s $10 Shorthand 
TEACHER ® Course by mail while teaching. 
Write E. M. WOLF, MGR., OSWEGO, N. Y., for 
Business School News. 


FOR LAST DAY OF SCHOOL 


Send 17c in stamps for 2 
samples of our beautiful 
Satin Book Marks. Both 
sizes—including copies of 
our NEW VACATION 
AND TEACHERS 
FAREWELL POEMS. 
They are printed on 
beavy Satin ribbon sizes 
2% x9\% Inches. Make 
elegant and inexpensive 
gifis from teacher to 
pupil. You will no denene- 
he sentiment expressed Inthese poems. Special rates 
S Goon cvterins 2%. 8 handsome shades to choose from. 
BROWN & BROWN, 25 W. Liberty St., Dansville, N.Y. 














































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR . 


OVERNMENT | Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


For all Grades. 


The following are some of the topics which will be discussed in this depart- 
ment from time to time: 

How I made my school a success. 

How I secure prompt attendance. 

How I interest my younger pupils when the older ones are reciting. 

How I improved the looks of my schoolroom. 

How I improved the looks of my school yard. 

Our most interesting Special Day Program. 

How I provided my school with a library. 

How I succeeded in interesting the parents of my school. 

Methods I have found successful in interesting children to write letters and 
compositions, 

These and all other subjects interesting to teachers of ungraded schools will 
be discussed in this departinent. 

Letters should be short, for our space isiimited and we want to give every 
state an opportunity to be represented. Every teacher whose manuscript is 
published in this department will receive in payment a certificate stating its 
value. This certificate will be accepted as cash by the publishers of Normal 
Instructor when ordering books from their catalogue of books for school and 
individual libraries. A copy of this catalogue will accompany the certificate. 
This certificate may be used when paying subscription to Normal Instructor. 

When preparing letters for publication kindly observe the following points: 
Keep letter to club members and private tetter to the President entirely separ- 
ate. For letters to Club Members use paper, 8'4x 5%. Write plainly and con- 
cisely on one side only holding the paper so that the lines will be about 7 
inches long. Rewrite your club letter until you are sure it is written as well as 
youare able to express it and that the spelling, grammar and punctuation 
are correct, Write the number of words the letter contains in the upper right 
hand corner of the first page and your true name and address, for the presi- 
dent’s guide, in the upper left hand corner of the same page, always state how 
you wish your letter to be signed when published. Send manuscript flat 
without folding. 

All material intended for this department should be addressed to the Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Jean Halifax, care of Normal Instructor, 2394 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. 





Club Motto for March 


The common problem, yours, mine, every one’s, 
Is—not to fancy what were fair in life 
Provided it could be,- but, finding first 
What may be, then find how to make it fair 
Up to our means; a very different thing! 
—Robert Browning. 


Club Poem for March 
The Puzzle 


It was only a box of pasteboards 
In pieces large and small, 
A map of the world; and the children 
Could not fit it at all. 
Four little heads were thinking; 
Four little backs were bent; 
Dear little patient toilers they, 
Each on the game intent. 





But no, those troublesome pasteboards 
| Too much of a ‘‘ puzzle’’ are! 
No piece lies right with another, 
Too large or too small by far. 
Along comes mother to help them, 
And, turning the pieces o’er, 
The form of a Man in sections gives 
A clue not known before. 


Thus fitting the form together 
Is all so easy a task 

That the childish brows are unwrinkled— 
No need assistance to ask. 

And behold! when they view the figure 
Complete in its grandeur there, 

The Map of the World lies finished, too, 
Complete in proportions fair. 


Now, hasn’t the game a lesson 
For the children of Christ, the King, 
When. we try to arrange life’s puzzles, 
And find it bewildering? 

When we toil till we grow impatient, 
And nothing seems right and true, 
When work and results are misfits all, 

And we know not what to do. 


Let us simply look behind things, 
Beliind the ‘‘puzzle’’ and learn 
How easily troubles are conquered, 
When, tired at last, we turn 
To the wondrous, majestic figure 
On which we must all depend, 
Our Christ, our Saviour, our Father, 
Our Counseior, Judge, and Friend. 
—Mary D. Brine, in C. E. World, 





President’s. Letter for March 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

One of our Iowa members inclosed such a good clipping that I 
have chosen it for our Club poem this month. Now will other 
members follow Miss Whitmore’s example? In that way we will 
have some new and helpful thought each month. Which state 
will send us the ‘‘very best’’ poem for next time? Remember to 
send your work in as soon as you read this, if you want to see it 
printed—as of course you do—before this school vear closes. 

Arkansas and Nebraska send us some of the children’s ‘‘ funny 
sayings,’’ to brighten our Club meeting. That is right. Now 
what states will send the brightest ‘‘sayings’’ next month? Keep 
your note-book handy, and write each ‘‘bit'' down in it before 
the day is over, so there'll be no danger of forgetting it. 

am afraid there is one sentence in the heading of our Club 
| department that hasn’t been read. It’s a little bit of a sentence, 
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Music 
Lessons Free 


IN YOUR OWN HOME 


A wonderful offer to every loverof music, \ hether a 
beginner or an advanced player. 

Ninety-six lessons (ora less number if you desire) for 
either Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, Banjo, Cornet or 
Mandolin will be given free to make our home study 
courses for these instruments known in your reality. 
You will get one lesson weekly, and your only expense 
during the time you take the lesson will be the cost of 
postage and the music you use, whichissmall. Write at 
once. It will mean much to you to get our free ooklet, 
It will place you under no obligation whatever to use it jf 
you never write again. You and your frien s should 
know of this work. Hundreds of our pupils writ~: “Wis, 
I had known of your school before.” “Have learned 
more in one term in my home with your week] lessons 
than in three terms with private teachers, and aia great 
deal less expense.’ Everything is so thorough ang 
complete.” ‘‘The lessons are marvels of simplicity, and 
my 11-year-old boy has not had the least trouble to learn.” 
One minister writes: ‘‘As each succeeding lesson comes 
Iam more and more fully persuaded I made no mistake 
in becoming your pupil.” 

We have been established seven years—have }indreds 
of pupils from eight years of age to seventy. Don't say 
you cannot learn music till you send for onr free booklet 
and tuition offer. It will be sent by return mil free, 
Address U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 23B, 15 Union 
Square, New York City. 








HOME STUDY 
COURSES 


UR School affords the 

home student «1 op- 
portunity to - ea 
Complete High school 
Course under professors it 
leading American cco! !eges 
and universities. The 
Courses in Englis! are 
given by Prof. Gevung, 
of Amherst; Latin, by 


Prof. Harkness, of Iirown; 
Greek, by Prof. Chase, of 
Harvard. An eminent 


specialist is at the head of 
every department. 

We also offer normaland 
review instruction iu the 
Common Branches. also 
courses in Kindergarten, 

PROFESSOR HARKNESS Pedagogy, Science and Art 

of Teaching, etc. 

Students may register at any time and may take 
up complete courses or pursue special branches. 
Special attention is given to students preparing for 
teachers’ examinations or for college. 

Every reader of NormalInstructor who is in- 
terested in home study and correspondence teaching 
is invited to send for a free copy of our eighty-page 
catalogue and full information in regard to our 
home study courses. 





The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 34, Springfield, Mass.. 




















50% Discount to 
Representatives 


We desire applications from responsib!< 
people who will appreciate a permanen 
connection. We are manufacturers ai 
wholesale Jewelers, standard goods only. 
Work need not occupy all your time, 25 
we do business on commission basis. Wit» 
our illustrated Catalogue, Confidentia' 
Prices and Instructions to Representatives, 
you can make sales easily, meet comp: 
tition and conduct business in a clea, 
profitable manner. Every article guara- 
teed. Send for application and full info 
mation. If you can give good references 
you can start without a cent of expens:. 

Many ladies utilize their profits in pur- 
chase of jewelry or silverware at a discoun 
for their own homes. 
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ROGERS, THURMAN & CO. 
(INCORPORATED) 
lm 45 Michigan Avenue - CHICAG”) 


Established 1889 


| Wholesale Jewelers 
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WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


CAUTION. 

Tiere are so many inferior, 
low priced, so-called** Webster” 
dictionaries now offered for sale 
that exceeding care should be 
taken to look for the Circular 


Trade-Mark on the front cover 


—_—- 


and our name on the title-page. 


The International is the 
HIGHEST AUTHORITY FOR THE SCHOOLS. 























































Ot no other dictionary can the following 
be sui: that all of the 45 State Superintend- 
ents : Schools are a unit in theirin orsement; 


e schoolbook publishers adhere to it as 
standard; that College Presidents, State 
‘mal School Principals, County and City 







































Superintendents and educators without num- 
ber ommend and praise it; that in every in- 
stance where State purchases have been made 
for the supply of public schools, the genuine 
Web:'er has been selected. 
A LIBRARY IN ONE BOOK. 
Besides an accurate, practical, and scholarly vocabulary of 
Engii-), enlarged with 25,00) NEW WORDS, the Interna- 
tional contains a Ilistory of the English Language, Guide to 
Prox iation, Dictionary of Fiction, New Gazetteer of the 
World, New Biographical Dictionary, Vocabulary of Scripture 
Names, Greek and Latin Names, and Cuglish Curistian) ames. 
Fore Quotations, Abbreviations, Metric System, Flags of 
all N ns, including Cuba and Panama, State Seals, etc. 





















P S. ELIOT OF HARVARD fittingly says; “ The 
nalts a wonderfully compact storehouse of accu 
rmation." 
2380 Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 
Should You Not own Such a Book in order 
to answer quickly and with final authority 
the many questions arising daily concerning 
new words, spelling, pronunciation, defini- 
tion, etymology, synonyms, etc, ? 
LBSTRRS COLLEGIATE DICL.ONARY. _ The 
2 stofourabridgments, Regular and Thin Paper 
tions, Unsurpassed for elecance and convenience. 
1116 PAGES AND 1400 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Write for the “‘ DICTIONARY HABIT.” —FREE. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


GET THE BEST. 
































































HOW TO FOREVER DESTROY 
Superfluous Hair 


Until the present edition is ex- 
hausted, we will send 
FREE TO ANYONE 
our big beauty book, which tells 
exactly how any lady, privately at 
home, can destroy forever super- 
fluous hair, moles, warts and oter- 
facial blemishes, so they will never 
return, No pain, danger or bad 
effect. No injury to tie complex- 
ion. Don't experiment with 
dangerous apparatus, liquids, 
vowders, for this simple method 
is endorsed by scientists and doc- 
tors. Free book explains all, 
and other beauty secrets. It is free. Address, 


DJ. MAHIER & CO., 423 H. MAHLER PARK, EAST PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


to be sure, but itis important. ‘‘Send manuscript flat, without 
folding.’’ Honestly, now, would you like to have your pupils 
roll their ‘‘Compositions’’ so tightly that you would be obliged to 
iron them with a hot ‘‘flat’’ before they would uncurl enough to 
be read? I think our letters ought not to need laundering—don’t 
you agree with me? And, when you send me post cards, will ycu 
please put your address as far from the edge as you can? I ask 
this favor because I am puzzled to know what to do about some 
pretty and interesting view-cards. I have received, the senders of 
which I cannot make out, as, in going through the mails, the 
edge on which the address was written has been worn away. I 
want to send cards in return, but am afraid I cannot reach the 
senders of these, unless I give a description of each card, in my 
monthly letter to you. And, meanwhile, I fear that you will be 
wondering why I do not answer. But it certainly is not because I 
would not like to, I assure you. 





Last month our Club was ‘‘In the Sunny South.’’ Now it will 
be ‘‘Away out West,’’and we will welcome members from Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Colorado, Arizona, Idaho, New Mexico, North 


and South Dakota. 

Miss Butterfield, your Arizona booklet will be a most interesting 
one. And you live in a region rich in material for c: abinet 
exchange. Tell us about the Colorado Canyon, the marble 
Canyon; the cliffs and cliff-dwellers; the Apache Indians; the 
deserts south of the Gila river; the Pueblo homes; Cataract 
Canyon; the Moqui Indians. Did you ever see one of the Indian 
blankets being woven? Have you been to Holbrook, and seen the 
petrified forest? Can you take ‘‘kodaks’’ to illustrate these 
subjects? 

Miss Burch writes us from Oakville, Chehalis Co., Washington. 
I wonder if she can’t send us a description of her visit to the 
Quinault Indian Reservation (on the Pacific coast) in the north- 
west corner of her county? 

Miss Plowe teaches in Esler, Stutsman Co., N. 
from Horsehead Lake. Your region is also very interesting, Miss 
Plowe. Tell us about Devil’s Lake (the largest in Dakota— 
Canadian settlements near,) and of Stump, Sweetwater, Dry, Big 
Stone and Rosa Lakes. Have you ever been to Turtle Mountain? 
You are near the World’s Bread Basket’’—the great wheat region 
of the world. Describe that, let your pupils interest write it up 
and illustrate their work. Have you ever seen the forty-horse 
machines at work?” Have you ever been down to the Black Hills 
or visited the gold mines? Describe your winters. Did you ever 
go through a blizzard? Wouldn't it be pleasant to exchange letters 
and specimens with some teacher in the far South? Try it. 

The nearest approach to a western trip that the New York teacher 
can mastage for this season, perhaps, is to go on board the car on 
Union Square, and take a flying panoramic (moving picture) 
journey from Tacoma to Seattle. When your pupils are studying 
the western coast, advise then to take this trip, New York teacliers, 

But I must shorten my letter, to make room for the Club mem- 
bers from ‘‘Away out West.’’ A welcome to you all. I only wish 
there were space enough for a dozen more of you! Cordially, yours 
in the work, 


D., not very far 


JEAN HALIFAX, President. 





Miss Edna D. Nephew R. F. D. No. 5. Warren, Ohio, writes: 
“T am a teaciier and a subscriber to the Normal Instructor. My 
pupils would like to exchange letters and post cards with pupils 
on the Pacific coast and in Cuba, the Philippines, Japau or Hawaii. 
All letters will be gladly answered and specimens exchanged. 

2. Miss Frances Parrish, R. F. D. No 2., Denison, Texas, 
teaches an ungraded school, and would like to correspond with 
teachers in the South or West. 

3. Miss Ethel E. McKee, R. F. D. No. 1, East Brady, Pa. 
writes that she has received many helps from the club Department, 
and enjoys the Exchange very much. She has twenty pupils in 
her school. And eight in the fifth, seventh, aad eighth grades 
would like to exchange letters with pupils in the South and West. 
‘*We are in the bituminous coal region,’’ she writes, ‘‘and there 
and several other interesting things near. I would also like to 
exchange letters with other teachers in regard to different methods 
and plans.’’ 

4. Miss Kathryn S. 
Marysville, Mont., 


Mellon, Principal of the Marysville School, 
would like to exchange souvenir post cards 


with other teachers. Her pupils wish to correspond with pupils 
of the East, South and Southwest, and in Cuba, Canada and 
Hawaii. (I wonder if you are related to the Mellons who were 
missionaries to Africa, and who visited, my father when I was a 
little girl. Your name is an unusual one, in my experience at 
least. So I thought you might know of them.—PRESIDENT. } 


5. ‘*We are the sixth Grade Pupils, of Liray Public School, and 
think it quite interesting to correspond with other schools. We 
would be glad to exchange letters with any school in the Uniced 


States, Mexico, Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, or the Philippines. All 
letters answered. Address—Sixth Grade Pupils, Luray Public 
School, Care of Earl Sisson, Luray, Mo.’’ 


{Yes, indeed, vour letter was all right. I am just as glad to 
welcome the pupils as tiie teachers. So any of you may call at 
any time, and find a hearty welcome.—PRESIDENT. ] 

6. Miss Ethel M. Crook, Brewer, Maine, would like to exchange 
souvenir post cards with other Club members, She has been saving 
them for a year and is very much interested in her collection. 
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Map of the World 


25 Cents 


VALUABLE reference map in full colors, on 


heavy paper, 42 x 64 inches, mounted 
rollers, edges bound in cloth. Shows 
island Possessions, Pacific Ocean Cables, Rail 
way Lines and other features of Japan, China, 
Manchuria, Korea and the Far East. 


receipt of 2 


Vv. B. KNISKERN. 


5 cents in stamps. 


P.T.M., Chicago, II, 


Chicago & North-Western Railway 
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TO LEARN BOOKKEEPING Japanese Houses and Eskimo Huts in Colorado ae Se 
WHEN I WILL MAKE A | We Want Every Tea: her a 
FIRST-CLASS BOOKKEEPER | De: ifelp-One-Anothers:— : Sitchin ages: ‘or 
* a we I am teaching in an ungraded school and it takes a great many To Read This &«ier o . eviews 
eet eae an Poumon SSigeeegpee ang — | of my ‘‘after-school hours’’ to find busy work for the little ones, a Necessar’ “lage: popP 
moncy?~I find POSITIONS, too, FREE OF | and I hope some of my suggestions will help others. ea eta ormed, pe 
CHARGE. Placed a young mah inpositionas | | often find that the reading lesson furniskes a good foundation Clubbing Offers and for our Educational Seri: f Little arth 
week ee Scicher ravathceow expert Seek for busy work, E. g., we read a lesson sbcut Hiawatha, after | | Sasterpices Woucan take many orders as gsc| ffx 
for a silk manufactory at $30 a week, on Nov- | reading we talk it over, bringing ovt prom::eatly the Indian’s way | | {ocetace Ts And friends, during ate. little 
ember 30; a young lady as bookkeeper for au advertising | of living. I then give each child a  jialf-circle’’ of paper, some Cash Prizes will add a neat sum to your coun mate 
wait foe SOU. “SAVE THIS and write for fiether partic, | Droom-straws and glue, and explain briefly how they can make an ‘Particulars free. We 
ulars. J. H. Goodwin, Expert Accountant, room s4o,| Indian wigwam. I try to have my work fully prepared before ‘3 THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS Co., Coon 
1215 Broadway, New York. hand, so I can give them the material and explain at once so that Astor Place, Room 430, Ne + York, re 
| they will not have to wait for my help, By watching advertise- — red 2 
| ments and catalogues one can ‘iountty find many fitting pictures ——— brig! 
| for any work. We have also made Japanese houses reas Eskino = at 
huts. For Japanese matting,we wove or interlaced strips of colored = 
eFIRARNOTT METHOD te the ont onicn aneuas | Paver, “thdseroans were ekaly modes i 
pot merely the HABIT, and insures natural speech. | I often give the children Reproduction Stories to cut out and mois 
amphiet, particulars and references sent on request. Hi | monnt on slips of heavy drawing paper or Bristol board. Of course, V er a will 
THE ARNOTT INSTITUTE | they can not do this as neatly as I could, but it keeps them busy, ; cuses 
BERLIN, ONT., CAN. | and, better still, it makes them anxious to read the stories. On 
I am using the ‘‘ Mother Goose Method’’ of teaching the . sounds plete 
of the letters, suggested a short time ago in the Normal Instructor ; abov 
4 a in crowinen | 2d so far I have had great success with it. Memorizing the verse ans or .- 
seopantions where they are. at present unknown, {| | Proves an interesting busy work. Lor 
GROW we offer 50 cash prizes—$500 in GOLD, FREE. I could give other ideas that might be useful, but am afraid my FOR ALL GRADES mak 
YOUR ff vtec varhatr, or never having hast chy no letter is already too long. A 
HAIR | os eee Mrexte Io Gazxx, Gunnison, Col. |] vouUMET — auTuMN P: xs | 
your trouble, “We find that Bed ory [No, Miss Green, your letter is not too long. Instead, I tind it VOLUME — WINTER P! ANS perh 
AND oe ache aflon! te pay lance sums for new patients. | just right, and full of interesting hints. VOLUME III — SPRING P: ANS colle 
E ARN it pen will enclose fc. Wo Nelp spay postage, we Mia Eee > cone yor sane Pigwams, Japanese houses | | VOLUME TV — SUMMER P! ANS = 
will send you a trial treatment consisting of af | and Eskimo huts. iat fun such work is for the children, an OF : teac 
ey be pow acm pee my ‘of the hair how much they learn in this delightful way about tiie ‘‘ Little Each Volume Containing About 160 Pages a tri 
$500 » which will cechte you to Secombe. a Bet Sora Strangers’’ of other lands. By and by, when they are old enough, A glance at the subjects created wil! con- the | 
a ene woth Sete help defray postage. Address | they will be eager to read books of travel, for they will want to || ~. : is oie , Re Th 
DR. A. EB; RHODES CO., Hair and Scalp Specialists, Lowell, Masse know more about their faraway friends, for this work lays the vince that they are just the books for vhich spoil 
foundation of a love of good reading. Send.us more helps.’’— | thousands of teachers have been a-<ing call 1 
a . | lV 
PRESIDENT. | | | Music - Art - Nature Study - Language - On 
eee ag Sore | | Literature - Stories of Industry and H story emp 
a e ar A Phonic Bird Hunt in North Dakota | | ~ Biographies - Geography - Specia' Day and | 
ssh Saas chiki: a ianat | | Programs - Poems and Memory Gems - ee 
ear Help-One-Anothers :— | , . ? ; | 
e For a. time I have been deeply interested in this department Stories - Helps = Drawing - Cal ndars Th 
and have often thought of writing. I think the letter exchange ang Blackboard Jrawings - Busy Work. ad 
something fine, and though I have not tried it yet, intend to do so eM, ae wha 
Or | e at once. ey also wish to thank you for your April ‘‘Wish.’’ That They are replete with lists of ee © Ore sugg 
and the club poem are beautiful. books on various subjects, suggestion. and terio 
I have read so many helpful things in the letters from other references, They contain drills, new « imes, He 
F YOU WISH TO teachers that I resolved to send some of the devices I use, hoping and many, many things which th. busy for t 
eave for old age or that they may be of benefit to someone. Often our little methods teacher will appreciate and use ever: aa They 
provide for healthy seem very simple to us, but if we would pass them on they might TI ill b : necked ida nee 
middic age, yoe con reach some who could make use of them, And then, I think, we ey ‘wi e to her an inspiration anda _{l 
not find a more con- are always glad to get Busy Work Hints. I had always found great saver of time. ing « 
servative of # more Phonics very uninteresting and hard to teach until I hit upon this st i not s 
ts ° ee ae plan: andsome covers, beautiful il- we V 
reasonable invest - lustrations,printed on excellent a 
ment thus we mavete In one corner of my blackboard I draw a large tree with many paper, convenient size—eve DEN’ 
offer—more profitable thas branches color it according to the ome and place aig page attractive and helpful. 
life lusurence—safe as efty sows Bie Bg yrrantlagagaiag with their diacritical markings—in 40 Cents a Copy. $1.50 for Complete Set 
ORR Sl 4 ae se cies We play that these are birds, and there are races to see who can THE ( World's Events $1.75 
Sor thi cebuen antolne. name the greatest number as I point to them. Then one child evi. | Beimaeunpactor 3 Dear 
We have fel nedcomplaie takes the pointer and stands ready to find the birds that the others WITH | Teachers World 2.10 4] 
Pts chown mAkrde as name. Sometimes we just make words, one pointing, the others P . ine 
iain Quis. Saaiedi aeaaiiee giving the sounds and guessing his word. After this drill, quite WORLD'S EVENTS PUBLISHING CO. ig 
eve DE eereee eee , often I find new words of severa} syllables, and have the chiidren Dansville. N. Y. . 
precnrnnenagt ty as pronounce according to the diacritical marking. This is good cs hitie 
nine Aly ee ni practice in syllabification. Oe 
pol tara amino. Other devices used for the same purpose are: ladders, telegraph a 
Cee ee - les, houses—anything the children can copy easily. For in- ° 
—_ oom gore rasce the house—in the gable write a certain thoy as short a. A Happy Marriage a 
give “reasons,” and those 1) Tell the children to think of all the words they can containing : — ean 
ONE OF OvR who can spare from $5 to $25 - . » Aes ee Depends large a loite 
15 MONTH-OLD TREES, PS i ea is Py Se the sound, and putthemin the house. The ladder is good for sucn knowledge of the whic «truth fiftee 
6 ee exercises as, a/, r-at, c-at, etc. about self and sex an their : 
Entre mae prefect Chemeivss sapmuc tre Serre These and other figures may be used in number work. The Fels hveeteane = 4 
of time, the chances of poverty and the mnlstertegs children like “stair-steps,”’ ‘whieh aie dee teaching the tities an A ne ee oe La 
‘ of ill-health by securing @ competent income that 1 214 counting by different numbers. They begin on the floor with nor correctly from o: inary sents 
Pare eny a seeentaty UNIRE Sage meNeae, naught, then climb the stairs by twos, three’s or whatever number everyday sources, ile 
It is worth your time to ask for our booklets they are studying, as high as I wish them to go, then down’ the i os “8 
do this today in justice to your future. It is not back stairs. Of course, dach one tries to draw the neatest stairs. Sexolog ¥ dn 
only the man who saves, but he who saves profitably. I have several number games that I would like to give, but fear — 
The demand for rubber can never be fully supplied it will make this ietter too long. I also find illustration a great pies wen gee og eon 
a rubber plantation is more hopeful than a gold help as busy work. I generally manage to have one blackboard hanbaitnte t Arango open pt ogee wr 
mine—our booklets tell you the facts that have taken that I can appropriate. for songs, memory gems, etc., and try to Raculilies Yeung Sas Should Habe: 1j 
years to prove—write for them today. illustrate these with some simple pictures, which the children de- See veeaey & Young Hashend Should Bove. _—— 
This company is divided into only 6,o0o shares, light in copying. s . pe Rep tote apy pera ae ng a+ 
each one representing an undivided interest equiva- I have a new blackboard calendar each month, frequently copied Knowledge « Young Wor 1 Have “ethan 
lent to an acre in our Rubber Orchard and Plantation. from Normal Instructor, but sometimes original. Then, too, I al- Knowledge a Should Have eae f 
Our booklets will prove to you that five shares in this ways try to have a poem or verse for each month. Semteun Wi ee ee cee 
investment, paid fr at the rate of $25 a month, will i. M. P., Esler, N. D. Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, lilustrated, ¢ °.00. 
MINS. FOR GR Bvesage Fetuch ef 6h PP Bem. we Pee Send your number games, Miss P., I will find a place forthem, a ae en ee 
—coay a sig ry ay * re ge ick catatae <a fos your ‘‘helps’’ this time are so interesting that I want more of | Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. P. Phitadetphia Pa. 
ual income of § for life. s i s > 7 es 
nll absolutely the safety of your future. The man them .—PRESIDENT. } es 
or woman who owns five shares in our rubber plan- e 
‘ tation intropical Mexico need have no fear of old age, . Dear 
‘ no doubts about illuess, no care nor anxiety for after. Schoolroom Decorations Free Hair Fo od I: 
years—you are safe—absolutely and certainly—our to m 
booklets will prove these statemenuts—write for them Dear Help-One-Anothers ? “4 , nities : TRIAL BOX I ke 
today. | As much as possible I like to have the pupils help in the work A 
" ° | of decoration, in which there is always something even the least ro rove oe we rth plai: 
aservative Rubber Production Go. | <=,<°: a cca Se | BACT Manone “ee fe sar 
io KSE . Glass beads, alternating with bits of straw, either piain or colored, make a MICRO OFIO EX Ne the ; 
: HPA can be strung on bits of string to make bright colured chains to OF KNOWN the CURE (8 BE cut 
Ss 1109 Monadnock Building, | suspend from window to window, and make splendid busy work | Prot 3. date oe yn ay ee Ae the « 
, se» || for the primary grades. Links of red, white and blue paper make |  jologistand receive ABSOLUTELY FRE a diagnc- 4 fe et 
* San Francisco California showy chains to bring from the four corners to the center of the pet Rome RB by Pligg ~ aoa 1s abse 
, ceiling. PROF. J. K. AUSTIN, 1206 McVICKEN'S THEATRE BLDG., CHIC <0, sive. 
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Second and third grade pupils can. make. picture. frames from 
colored paper, hemlock cones, pounded glass, birch bark or raffia 
for engravings cut from magazines. 

Those in the older grades cau make paper flowers,—roses, pinks, 

pies and chrysanthemums. The feathery moss that grows in 
our western woods provides foliage for moss roses, and faded 
grtificials sometimes serve as patterns. Skillful little fingers can 
fashion from colored paper, the flags of all nations,and many quaint 
little boxes, baskets and mats may be furnished from the same 
material. Raffia also serves for the latter. 

We can draw material from all out-doors. Autumn leaves 
ssed and waxed make a pretty border for the top of the black- 
rd. Cattails and goldenrod with immortelles and bunclies of 

red and gold elderberries are beautiful for weeks and give life and 
prightness to the schoolroom. The old fashioned English Ivy 
will grow in bottles and form an effective drapery for shelves and 
the top of blackboards. If your schoolroom 1s not too cold, many 
house-plants will thrive in spite of chalk dust, if kept sufficiently 
moist. A handful of yellow daffodil bulbs 1n a bowl of water 
will bloom long before the daffies out-doors, and tulips and cro- 
enses will do the same. 

One of the most fitting decorations fora schoolroom, is the com- 
pleted work done by the pupils—the relief maps in a neat row 
above the blackboard, the charcoal drawings in the blank spaces, 
or the neatly framed specimens of penmanship. For the latter the 
Lord’s Prayer, favorite poems, and quotations from eminent people 
make good subjects. 

A few shelves make a good foundation for a cabinet which soon 
will fill itself with stamps, stones, shells, leaves, pressed flowers, 
hand work of all sorts, Indian relics and antiquities. You will 

rhaps be surprised to find some articles of real value in your 
collection before the term is ended. 

The charts that come with the Normal Instructor and other 
teacher’s journals may be prepared to hang on the wall by having 
astrip of heavy cardboard pasted across the top and another across 
the bottom and suspended by a string from the former. 

The Perry pictures may be framed with passe pdartfoul, using the 
spoiled negatives from photograph galleries for glasses, These 
can readily be cleansed with hot water and soap and are generally 
given away as they cannot be used again tor photographs. 

Encourage the children in bringing such things as mistletoe, 


empty hornet nests, trailing mosses, samples of the different woods 


and barks in the neighborhood. I once saw a curious collection 
which any country child could make. It consisted of oddly shaped 
twigs and roots forming the letters of the alphabet. 

There is so much ‘‘spoil’’ to be gathered together that after all 
the question is not so much how to get material for decoration, as 
what part of it shall be selected and how it shall be arranged. I 
suggest that the Instructor offer a prize for a photograph of the in- 
terior of the most happily decorated schoolroom. 

Have you all had the plans furnished by the Youth's Companion 
for the improvement of school grounds? If not, send for them. 
They cost nothing and are quite helpful. 

FartH Burcu, Oakville, Washington. 

{I should enjoy visiting your schoolroom, Miss Burch, and look- 
ing over you ‘‘spoils.’’ Your letter is so full of helps that I will 
not speak of any special one, but just say that all are good, and 
we want you to call again with another budget of ideas.—PREsI- 
DENT. | 





A Hint From Utah 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Although the ‘‘ Wise Men came from the East,'’ we of the West 
are somewhat interested in things educational, and, personally, | 
am especially interested in the welfare of the Ungraded School 
Teachers. I realize that their lot in life is often hard, their con- 
ditions necessarily being far from ideal. I offer a little hint from 
my own experience. 

Were you never provoked by the evident reluctance with which 
your pupils desist from their games to ‘‘line up’’ or enter the 
house after the ringing of the bell? Have notsome of your pupils 
loitered on the road to school and caused annoyance by being ten, 
fifteen, or twenty minutes late? I eliminated both troubles from 
my school by a very simple method, 

I announced that hereafter the last pupil to get into line and the 
last one to enter the door after the line had marched in, must both 
remain five minutes after school or (optional) at recess. The pu- 
pils received the new rule in the spirit in which it was intended— 
notas a punishment, but simply as an incentive to a little 
friendly rivalry which stopped snowballing, baseball, etc., in- 
stantly, at the sound of the bell. It also was a speedy cure for 
loitering. . 

I believe many teachers attempt too much in the way of disci- 
pline, especially in the matter of whispering. I allow pupils to 
communicate freely with seat mates but prohibit their talking ‘‘ out 
of their seats’? without permission. Whatever your method, al- 
ways remember that a Aeavy penalty se/dom inflicted will not be 
as effectual as a /igh/ punishment zvcariadly visited upon those 
who break the whispering rules, whatever they may be. 

S. TksSE WORKMAN, Koosharem, Utah. 





From South Dakota 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

lam troubled very little with tardiness. Of course I endeavor 
to make the opening exercises interesting and varied. Beside this, 
I keep what we call a ‘‘Star Record.’’ 

A large sheet of paper, on which each child's name is written 
Plainly, is hung on the wall. At the close of the week, I place a 
star after each pupil's name. If the attendance has been perfect, 
the star is perfect. If a day has been lost. one prong of the star is 
cut off. For tardiness, a point of a prong is clipped off. When 
the child can count, opposite his name, twenty perfect points, he 
isehtitled to a picture. For each one who does not miss time by 

nce or tardiness for one month, I have some pretty, inexpen- 
Sive, little gift. 
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You Cannot Corner t 
Brain Mark 


Here at last is an 
encyclopedia, the 
product of the great- 
est minds of the 
English speaking 
world, which will 
meet the need of 
everybody, at a 
price everybody can afford. An encyclopedia absolutely new from A to Z, the very latest, 
most reliable high-class library of reference at a price that should put it in every home. 


Melson’s Encyclopaedia 
Everybody's Book of Reference 


FRANK MOORE COLBY,M.A., New York, American Editor. GEORGE SANDEMAN, M.A., 
Edinburgh, European Editor. With over 600 contributors, each the authority in his fieid 


_ There are two ways of making encyclo jas. One is to reprint old material in 
bright, new volumes, sprinkling in accounts of a few late well known events for “talking 
points,” and selling the whole set at a low price. This kind is made in go days and 
is dear at any price. 

The right way, the method followed in the making of Nelson’s Encyclopedia, is the 
slow, careful and costly process of building an entirely new work, treating every subject 
from the latest viewpoint and sparing neither time nor expense to insure accuracy, com- 
pleteness and clearness. It required eight years’ work by 600 experts, and an outlay of 
over Half a Million Dollars before we could offer a single set of Nelson’s Encyclopaedia for 
sale. Ofthe result of this vast undertaking, one great literary authority, The New York 
Rwcrnes Says: “It seems as though the ideal encyclopedia had been found for readers of 

english. 

_ There are also two ways of selling encyclopedias. We could charge the same high 
prices at which former encyclopadias of the first class have sold, and find a market amony 
those who could afford it, and who usually buy new things; or we could make the price 
less than half the amount at which a complete and reliable encyclopedia has ever been 
sold, thus appealing to a greater number of people, and depend upon the sale of many 
thousands of sets for the return of our money. 

We have chosen the latter course. Nelson's Encyclopedia was’ >roduced by the 
same costly process as former high grade works of reference and is the first ency- 
clopedia of unquestioned standing and reliability to be sold ata price so low. < 
We ask less than half the usual charge, because there are thousands of people © Th 
anxious to have a complete reference work of the best class who have been N ade 
unwilling to pay the high price heretofore necessary to get it, and who y roma . 
have gone without, rather than buy one of uncertain quality. - 27k teen Se 





Nelson's Encyclopedia is the work for which you have been waiting New York 
There are 12 large octayo volumes (7 x 10 inches in size), 7,500 pages, Over 60,000 sub- » 
jects and 5,000 illustrations —a magnificent reference library, complete and modern > Please send me 
to which you will never apply in vain for whatever information you seek. The price, r nieuml i } 
is remarkably low, and the terms of small monthly payments so easy that no > taco carmen cle 

: ‘ lustrated Free Book 


one need hesitate a moment to order the set. 
describing and show: 


4& 
S r 
HANDSOME BOOK AND FREE gv Nelson's Encyclopardia, 
SPECIMEN PAGES SENT Ps saa anal, “eelslor Wine 
Oo unt Offe: 


We have prepared an interesting and instructive 32-page book which and your Special Disco 
fully describes Nelson’s Encyclopedia; gives examples ot its many Ry to Advance Subscribers, as an- 
beautiful illustrations and maps in black and colors; shows the type, ° 
paper and general style of the work, and tells all about the wonder- 1?) 
fully low prices and easy monthly payment plan. We want to send & structor | 
you this book, together with our Special Discount Offer to Ad- rad does not place me under any obliga. 
vance Subscribers. Nine volumes are now ready for delivery, 6 tion to purchase , ‘ 
and this Discount Offer will be withdrawn immediately 2 ls ais 
the whole set of twelve volumes ate finished, ‘ 


Send for the Free Book and Specimen Pages ru GIRO. acco dense scederecactscsoccceese eeceses 
© 
a> 


nounced inthe March Normeul in 
lerstood that this 


and take advantage of this money saving offer. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS 


37 East 18th Street, New York 
Also Publishers of The American Standard Bible 
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Over 79 Years 


Success, 











Rae Geille Oriccluwimeliliias 


One Week at OUR RISK 


Your Money Refunded if it Fails to Give Relief. 
R. MARSHAL SCATARRH SNUFF has been t! 
Head. Headache. | 
ind Lost Sense « 
puors 
The | les of this anufl 
uilamed part intil absorbed, 
r na fing eto heal, and effect 4 permanent 
/ SPRAYS AND OLNTMENTS WILL NOT ACCOMPLASH THIS 
/ We guarantee that DR. MARSHALL'S CATARRH SNUFF coatains a0 
Cocaine, no Morphine, aor any other injurious drug, and coaforms strictly 
to the Pure Food and Drug’s Act of June 30, 1906. 
This ti for sale at all drug stores—Pri¢e 25 ceats. 


Ol OFFER 


» you when purchasing a bottle 


enclosinge’25 cents, 
Drug rua rant i protect against any loss on trial bottles 


F.C. KEITH, Propr., 562 Soclety for Savings, Cleveland, O. 


SYSTEM D 1 qdmon ‘a S Credit 


ou Gan EASILY OWN A DIAMOND OR WATOH, o- present one as 2 gift to some loved one. We send on approval! whatever 
tal fp 


pay one-fifth on delivery, balance In § monthly payments. Written guarantee given We 
make 66 or 610 do the work of 6&0. A Diamond 
is a good | oréases in value 10 
to ree, Write to-da 


tifa! ca! 









From Teacher to Pupil 


Qur Beautiful School Souvenirs are the Most Appropriate Gifts for 
Close of School, Holiday or Anniversary Occasions. 


They are prepared especially for each school and contain the names of the School, Teacher, School Officers and of all the 
Pupils. This gives them an individual! quality which cannot be had by any ordinary ecard or gift. 
Inexpensive, yet Elegant. Our Styles are the Very Finest. Qur Work is the Very Best. 

We have been making these School Souvenirs for eleven 
years, aud have supplicd more than one hundred thousand 
schools with them, Teachers once using, re-order year after 
year. During this time we have greatly improved our styics, 
and have made frequent changes, adding new ones as occasion 
seemed to demand. 

In harmony with this practice we are presenting a New 
Souvenir for 1907. : 


The Statesman-Author 
| Souvenirs 


In some features, we think this is the most artistic Souvenir 
we have ever issued. It is equal ‘in appearance to many of 
the expensive art cards which you find for sale inthe stores, 





































































‘THE PHOTOGRAPH OF THE TEACHER or of the School 
building is placed on the Souvenirs when desired. ‘This is a 
very popular feature, and enables the teacher to combine the 
gift of a photograph with a Souvenir at much less than the ord- 
inary cost ofa phalone. We y the photograph 
sent by you. ly the best materials are used, and thus these 
copies are of a high order, often better even than the original. 











These Souvenirs consist of a folded booklet, 8'3x5'4 inches in 
Art Board, with a finely 
The 
inner sheet of fine white paper has extracts from his sayings. 
and pupils also appear upon 
the inner pages, thus preserving this distinctive individual 
feature, united with a handsome and valuable arteard. The 
‘the following are the 


size, the covers being of dark gray 


printed vignetted halftone picture of the person named. 


The names of the school, teacher 


Souvenirs are tied with silk cord. 
personages who are represented in the series: 
STATESMEN:—Washington, Webster, 
McKinley, 
AUTHORS:—Longfellow, Holmes, Whittier, Poe. 


Order either Statesman Souvenirs or Author Souvenirs or 
both. Unless otherwise specitied au assortment will be made 
up from the series ordered, or you cau make your own selec- 
tious from the names in one or both series. You can in this 
way have if desired, all of oue personage for some special oc- 
casionus,as for instance,a Washington, Lincoln or Longfellow 
Birthday Celebration, Programs or exercises for such speciat 
days can be itserted. 


Clay, Lincoln, 


Price. Oue dozen or less $1.20, Each additional one § cts. 





Water Color Souvenir 


This now style of Souvenir is the handsomest ever offered 
toscho ts, Itis made up of two or more cards, according to the 
num! «of pupils’ names, each 5x8'y inches in size. The cards are 


The outside or cover card bears hand- 
and beautifully printed in 


which the effect of 


tied vether with silk cord. 
lesigns, painted especially for us, 
thy the 


Watercolor painting is best reproduced, 


color three-color process, a method ly 


The expensive and artistic 


process has never been presented bctore in school cards, Four dif- 
icrent desigus of cover cards are tuclnded in each order—Girl’s Face 
asubove Maypole, Landscape, Three Kittens 

We make this Souvenirin the following styles 


Water “olcr No. 1, With names.— Tlie secoud card contains the 


name and location of tie school, names of school officers, teacher 


aud allofthepupils -thespecial features which have served to make 


all of our Souvenirs so popular Price. One dozen or less, $1.1 
each additional Souvenir, § cents, 
The Photograph of teacher or school house is placed on second 


card ifdesired, Price. Por one dozen or less jocents andi cent for 


each additional Souven aided to price of No 

Water Color No. 2, Without Names 
No. i. The secotmdl card, instead of any 
Cuotations printed thereon No nutes, either of 
ie printed on this. Price. One ocents : 
ul Souvenir 4 cents, 

Water Color No. 3. Names and Quotations 
aud that with mames are both used. Price, 
ity cents foreach Souvenir, 


The first card is the same asin 
Hates, has some iuspiring 
teacher or pupils, 


ozen or less each addition. 


The Quotation card 
Add to price of No.1, 





Yale Souvenir 


Size 64 x O4 inches. Covers of fine quality, buff color, tastily 
embossed, printed in colors, decklededges. We furnish this souvenis 
plain, or with Photograph or U.S. Flag in colors, as may be desire. 
Price. Oue dozen or less, 1.05; each additional Souvenir 4'y cents. 
With photograph, one dozen or less, $1.45; each additional Souvenir, 
yeevts, With flag, one dozen or less, $1.10; each additional Souvenir, 


5 cents, 


Elite Souvenir 


This is the same in size and general arrangment as the Harvard, 
shown atthe left. Itdiffers only in the color of the outside cards, 
which are of brown flexible board, printed in rich colored imk. This 


fq A 


A 
£ ee 
Ww 


/ is furnished in photograph style only. Price. One dozen or less 
/ $1.08: each additional souvenir q'y cents. 
/ } . 
/ / . To Be Read Before Ordering 
/ 1, State plainly which style you want. . 


{ fo™ », Send, plainly written, the name or nimber of your school, date desired on 
f. “ns e wenir, place, your cin name, and the namesof such of the school officers, (/ 
£ « ~~ any, as you wish to appear on the souvenir, and the names of the pupils, tis 
important that great care shonld be exercised in giving this info 
i mation as the accuracy of our work depends entirely on this. Re 
member that we are not as familiar with these names as you arc 
and that they should be very plainly written, 
Number to order. Our prices are based on the assumption that 
each onder will be jor al least as many souvenirs as there are names lo be 
printed on them, 


Harva rd Souvenir j. Cashshoulld accompany all orders 


money order if possible, 


~ 


Remit by postal or express 


Size, 6xy°, imches, Covers, ripple white flex- 5. We guarantee accuracy, and send souvenirs by mail or express 
ible board veatlhy embossed, with or without prepaid. 
photougraph,or with U.S. Flag printed in colors, 6. If photograph style is ordered, either the picture of schoo! 





Price. With plotograph, oue lozen or less, 
$1.15; cach additional Souvenir 6 cents, With- 
out photograph, oue slozeu or less, go cents: 
each additional Souvenir 4 cents. With Flag, 
oue deveu or less, gi.co; each additional Sou- 


) cents, 7. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


building, photograph of teacher or thatof some prominent person 
can be used. We make the reproductions from any good photograp! 
sent us, aud guaranter them lo be as good as the one from which we repro 
dace. Photographs should be sent securely wrapped and have name 
of sender on back. We will return them uninjured. 

Onder early and state just wheu you must have them, 










veulr, 
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Kach evening, as school closes, I give each child a ‘‘ Perfect» 
ecard. If he has had good lessons, and has not whispered, he Keeps 
it; 1f not, he hands it back tome. I trust to honesty and yery 
rarely, indeed, is the card retained when not deserved. Whey 
the card is handed back, I always commend the pupil for his hop. 
esty, and tell him we all hope he will deserve it the next day, 
Sometimes a little figure steals up to my desk after school closes 
and laying the card down says, ‘‘I didn’t deserve it. My lesson; 
were not as good as they should have been.’’ Twenty ‘‘ Perfects” 
entitle a child to a picture. 

For each ‘‘100’’ received in a lesson, or in monthly test, I vive 
a‘‘Good’’ card. Twenty of these mean a choice of one article 
from a box containing pencils, tablets, erasers, blotters, ete, 

If I may come again, I will tell you how Linterest my pupils 
in their studies. MINNIE D. WILBUR, Wist, S. Dp, 


al gang you may come again, and bring any plan you find 
helpful in your own work, for such a one wouid. be quite sure to 
aid some other teacher. Have you met Mr. Bianks or Mr. Mair, 
who have taught and have had churches not far from you? 

If you meet Mr. Mair, ask him about his Tetinessee Schools, 
He is the author of the mountain story ‘‘John Hale's Courtship," 
and knows all about those ‘‘biab’’ schools.—PRESIDENT. | 








Arizona’s Prize Plan 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

It seems to me that during my experience as a teacher I have 
had some of the worst as well as the best schools to deai with, 

If I could help any teacher by giving my plan, which not only 
does away with whispering and unnecessary tardiness and absences, 
but helps in every branch of study from the ‘‘ Little Beginners" to 
the eighth grade, I would feel well paid. 

I have given this plan to many, many teachers who have used 
it as successfully as I have. 


The Plan 


| At the beginning of the term I let the pupils choose two leaders, 
a boy and a_ girl trom the highest class who have good judgment 
and will work to make their side win. 

The leaders then proceed to choose the rest of the pupils on their 
respective sides just as in au old-fashioned spelling match. I see 
to it that each side is about equal in regard to ability, that each 
class is equally divided as far as possible and that there are about 
an equal number of boys or yvirls on each side. I do not vive the 
name of the pupil the leader is to choose, but I say they must 
choose from this class or that class or they must choose a hoy ora 
girl, ete, In that way I see that the sides are equal; for the 
better matched they are, the harder they work, 

After eacit leader has selected in lis turn all the pupils from the 
beginners to the highest class, I put down in a book, (kept for 
the purpose) the names of the leaders and the pupils each has 
chosen. 

Then begins what the children call ‘‘the fun,’? for I give head 
marks and the side which receives the yvreatest number of head 
marks is entertained at a picnic or a party in the evening at the 
schoolhouse or at someone’s home, the refreshments and every- 
thing being provided by the side that has lost. 

If a child whispered he lost so many head marks for his side, if 
he was tardy he lost a number of head marks, and if he was absent 
of course he did not gain any. | The plan worked wonders for me 
in that way and discipline became so easy that it) seemed to me! 
could leave my school a week and it) would run’ itself, for 
side watched the other to see if they could cause them to lose head 
marks, 

It a child did not study, played or made any disturbance, of 
course he lost so many head marks and the side on) which he e- 
longed punished him so severely out of school that le was vlad to 
behave himself. [have had my worst pupils become the hardest 
workers because they were made so uncomfortable if they did not 
behave, 

I] was always the judge with regard to the gaining or losing of 
ahead mark, I gave a head mark to the pupil who did his hest, 
no matter how dull or how bright) he was or in) what class he be- 
longed, The little tots, who were just as interested as any, often 
gained as many as the older pupils, ‘Then too this plan worked in 
every study and each pupil had an equal chance. Zo do Ais oer) 
best--ANat was ali that was expected of lim, 

The pupils never saw the book in which I 
Kach might when they had their wraps on 
would give out the number of head marks each 

and the names of the pupils who had lost any. 

This plan worked with me the whole year, for we began in Sep- 
tember and worked for a Christmas party ; then the children would 
beg of me to letthem choose new leaders, ete., to work fora pienk 
or anoliner party. It was surprising how they kept up their interest, 
and every year when I returned they would ask to keep up the 
same plan of work, ANNIE BUTTERFIELD, Peoria, Arizona, 


each 


kept the head marks. 
ready to go home, | 
side had secured 


[Miss Butterfield, I want you to call again as soon as you can. 
Ithink your plan a splendid one and would like a dozen like it 
only Vin atraid) that isn’t possible, for this is 
DENT. | 


so vood ! PRESI- 





From New Mexico 


Dear Help-One-Anothers: 

I have read with great pleasure and benefit the letters written for 
the Club and I have intended for some time to te 1] you of some of 
my ways aud means for beautifying my schoolhouse, But thus 
time I shall only tell: you how we earned our flay. When | took 
mv school early in September, the prospect for any improve nts 
rather appalled me, The people were all so far apart and they 
had rather grown into the habit of not paying much attention le 
school affairs. 

I broached the subject of ways and means to get a fiay soon aller 
opening school, and although not much enthusiasm was sliown, 
this only made me the more anxious, for the love of our country’s 
flay, I think, should be as much taught in our schools as any 
other subject. 
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We finally decided on a box social which proved to be quite a 
success. We earned five dollars which was enough to get a bean- 
tiful flag. The directors had told me that if we succeeded in get- 
ting @ flag they would get the pole. And true to their word, a 

le and the necessary ropes and pulleys were quickly se- 
cured, while a patriotic young man inthe neighborliood volun- 
teered to put it up. 

Flag raising day came; and, although the day was_blustering, 
uitea numoer were present. After the rendering of numero .., 

triotic songs and recitations, the children all marched outside 
and sang, ‘The Star-Spangled Banner,’* as the flag was raised. 
When it reached the top and flung its fold out with the breeze a 
hearty cheer arose. Our flag was won. We raise our flag every 
morning While the children stand at attention and sing our na- 
tional song, and when it reaches the top they salute it, and wheel- 
ing, march swiftly and quietly to their seats. The same drill is 
sone through in the afternoon. 

” another time I would like to tell of some other improvements in 
my school. Suk B. HakEs, New Mexico. 

{Am glad you have a flag. Every school onght to have one. I 
will soon give you a letter (from one of our members) describing 
how one fine flag was made by an energetic school.—PRESIDENT. | 





A Request from Oregon 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I should be very glad to receive some hints for beautifying my 
schoolroom and do not know to whom to write unless to you, in 
the ‘‘Normai Instructor,’’ to which I have been a subscriber tor 
several years. 

Ihave a large room in the northeast corner of the building, 
having four windows in the north side, two in the east, and a door 
at either end of the south side, opening into the hall. The seats 
face the south, and leave only one small ‘‘corner’’ into which the 
door opens back. 

The walls are (or were) white, the blackboards green, extending 
around the room, and the woodwork is dark. Above the black- 
boards, what color, kind, and width of border upon which to mount 
pictures, would look the best? 

Alo, what color scheme would you suggest if the present one 
were to be changed ? 

I have fifth and sixth grades. 

Ican not teil you all the helps I have received from this Depart- 
ment, but best of all it gives inspiration. A. M., Oregon. 





From Idaho 
Japanese versus Russians 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Having received many helpful suggestions from our club members, 
I wondered if an Idaho teacher could be of any help to some sister 
teacher. 

My pupils were not interested in spelling and were very poor in 
spelling common words. I had them ‘‘choose up’’ sides, called 
one side Japs, the others Russians. I placed a list of words, com- 
monly misspelled, upon the board. let them study these at home, 
and gave them an hour on Thursday afternoon to study. While 
pronouncing words you could hear the clock ticking, the interest 
was so intense. The Russians whipped, and great was the rejoic- 
ing! The pupils wish to have another contest and see if the Japs 
can't win. Try it! - 

Ihave my programs on Thursday, as it does not make the time 
so long from a recitation the last of the week until the following 
Monday. 

To start my library, I had an entertainment provided by my pu- 
pils, and had all the girls among my pupils and the ladies in our 
families bring baskets which were auctioned off. 

B. EK. BENEDICT, Basalt, Idaho. 

{I think that these army devices area good way in which to 
arouse interest in the work. Children always enjoy ‘‘being  sol- 
diers,’’ I find.—-PRESIDENT. ] 





Games for Rainy Days 


Dear Help-One-A nothers :-— 

I have taken the ‘‘ Normal Instructor’’ for the last ten years, and 
have received so many helps and suggestions that I wish to say a 
word. 

To the teachers who wish to use the good things found in the 
“Normal Instructor,’’ let me say—Make, or buy, a number of en- 
velopes (I made mine out of common brown paper,) and label 
them : —Composition, Letter writing, Arithmetic, Drawing, ete. 

Look over your ‘‘Normals,’* cut out and place in the envel- 
Opes material that comes under these headings. When you have 
letter day, look in that envelope for suggestions. Or,when a child 
Is restless, give him a list of examples from your Arithmetic en- 
velope, e. g. 

May I send a few 


games for rainy days when the children must 
he amused ? 


Snake in the Grass 


Tie a not in the towel or dust cloth fora snake. Seat the pupils 
With one of their number in the center. Throw the snake trom one 
to the other, but do not let the center pupil touch them while the 
snake touches them, or they will have to take the center. Should 
the ‘‘snake'’ drop on the floor, the pupil in the center must not 
touch it but the one that picks it up. Four or five gather around 
the ‘‘snake,’’ and before the center pupil can keep track of them 
all it is tossed into some one’s lap by one of the players. 


Jacob and Ruth 


Let the pupils form a ring with one of them in the center, blind- 
folded. If a boy, he is Jacob and a girl must step into the ring to 
be caught. He will call ‘‘Ruth’’ Pot she must answer ‘‘ Jacob."' 

hén he catches her he must tell who it is. If he guesses right 
She is blindfolded. If wrong, he must catch someone else. It 
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Ss Customary to change the voice so as not to be recognized. | 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


TINY TOT’S SPEAKER. By Misses Rook and Good- 
fellow. Contains more than one hundred and fifty 
pieces of only a few lines each, expressed in the sim- 
plest language. For the wee ones. Paper binding, 15 
cents. 


CHILD’S OWN SPEAKER. By FE. C. and L. J. Rook. 
A collection of Recitations, Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, 
Dialogues, and Tableaux. Contains over one hundred 
pieces. For children of six years, Paper binding, 15 
cents. 


LITTLE PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker. A superior collection of Recitations for little 
people, mostly in verse and ranging in length from four 
to twenty lines. For children of nine years, Paper 
binding, 15 cents. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. By FE. C. and L. J. 
Rook. Bright, cheery, wholesome recitations by the 
most popular authors. For children of twelve years, 
Paper binding, 15 cents. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ RECITATIONS. By Mrs. J. W. Shoe 
maker. An excellent collection of fresh and crisp reci- 
tations adapted to the variotis needs of young people’s 
entertainments. For children of fifteen years, Paper 
binding, 15 cents. 


LITTLE PEOPLE’S DIALOGUES. By Clara J. Denton. 
All new and original, Everything bright and fresh, and 
arranged for special days and seasons, as well as for 
general occasions, For children of ten years. Paper 
binding, 25 cents. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ DIALOGUES. By Charles C. Shoe. 
maker. Everything specially written for this volume, 
One of the best dialogue books in print. For children 
of tifieen years. Paper binding, 25 cents, 


YOUNG FOLKS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. By E. C. and 
L. J. Rook. Contains Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, 
Pantomimes, Tambourine and Fan Drills, Tableaux, ete. 
All specially prepared, directions simple, everything 
taking, Paper binding, 25 cents, 


EASY ENTERTAINMENTS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
composed of a number of original and simple plays, 
short comedies, and other attractive entertainments, all 
easily produced and sure of success, Paper binding, 
25 cents, 


DRILLS AND MARCHES. By E. C. and L. J, Rook. 
Everything specially prepared for this volume. Con- 
tains Broom Drill, Hoop Drill and March, Mother Goose 
Reception and Drill, Doll Drill, New Tambourine Drill, 
etc. Fullest directions. Paper binding, 25 cents, 


GOOD HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations. By 
Henry Firth Wood. Many of the pieces are original 
creations of the compiler and many of the others were 
never before published. Paper binding, 30 cents, 


For School Entertainments 


The Recitation, Dialogue, Pantomime, Drill, Motion Song, or Play that 
you are looking for is probably in one of the books named below. We 
are specialists in this sort of material. Write to us for suggestions. 















CHOICE HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations, 
By Charles C. Shoemaker. One of the best and most 
popular humorous recitation books ever published. 
Contains many of the best humorous selections in 
print. Paper binding, 30 cents, 


CHOICE DIALOGUES. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. This 
is doubtless the best all-round dialogue book in print, 
being adapted as it is to the Sunday-scbool or day- 
school, to public and private entertainmenis, and to 
young people or adults, Paper binding, 30 cents. 


HUMOROUS DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. By Charles 
C. Shoemaker, All the pieces are clean, bright, and 
taking. They can be given on any ordinary stage or 
ee tae and require no difficult costumes. Paper 
rinding, 30 cents, 


IDEAL DRILLS. By Marguerite W. Morton. Entirely 
new and original drills with many unique features 
There are nearly one hundred diagrams. Among the 
more popular are the Brownie, Taper, Maypole, Rainbow, 
Tennis, Easter, Ring and Scarf Drills. Paper binding, 
30 cents, 


SELECT SPEECHES FOR DECLAMATION. Ry John 
H. Bechtel. A volume especially prepared for college 
use and containing a superior collection of short prose 
extracts from the leading orators and writers of all ages 
and nations. Paper binding, 36 cents, 


EUREKA ENTERTAINMENTS. The weary searcher 
after new and novel material for entertainments will, 
after seeing this book, exclaim, “IT have found it"— 
renga what is wanted for use in Day-school, Sun- 
day-school, at Church Socials, Teas, and other Festivals, 
or for Parlor or Fireside Amusement. 
30 cents, 


Paper binding, 


MONEY MAKING ENTERTAINMENTS. Ry Misses 
Rook and Goodfellow. The best way to raise money for 
benevolent purposes is by entertainntents, This unique 
volume contains a great abundance of new material 
especially prepared for such occasions, Paper binding, 
30 cents, 


TABLEAUX, CHARADES, AND PANTOMIMES. The 
features in this volume are adapted to Parlor Entertain- 
wents, School and Church Exhibitions, and the Amateur 
stage. Much of the material was specially written. 
Paper binding, 30 cents, 


SKETCHES, SKITS, AND STUNTS. By John T. 
Melntyre, This book contains an abundance of the best 
amateur and professional vaudeville material. There 
are jokes, monologues, dialogues, stories, songs, sketches, 
parodies and sbort farces. Paper binding, 30 cents, 


These books are for sale by atl booksellers or they will be sent prepaid upon receipt of price to any address 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


905 Arch Street, Philadelphia 














Trusses, Braces, 
Hosiery, Suspeusories, etc. 





HAVE YOU PAINS or tHat TIRED FEELING 


FROM OVEREXERTION? WOULD YOU LIKE TO REDUCE YOUR ABDOMEN-——INPROVE 
YOUB FOBM— BECOME ATHLETIC, STRONG AND HEALTHY? — THEN WEAK OUR 


. Rlastic 


IT FITS. 
DOES NOT =, 


28—Strong Linen Mesh, $2.50. 
258—Strong Moleskin, 3.50. 
Give number of inches around body in ordering. 
guaranteed or money promptly refunded. 


THE OHIO TRUSS CO., 67 E. 9TH ST., CINCINNATI, O. 


PARAGON 


ABDOMINAL SUPPORTER 


HAS SEAMLESS BAND. 


IS ADJUSTABLE. 
S DURABLE. 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST 


or will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, as follows: 
257 —Loom-Knit Elastic, 63.80. 


Satisfaction absolutely 


267A—Loom-Knit Silk, 


Booklet /REE for the asking. 













iT GROWS WiTH 
YOUR LIBRARY 
IT FITS ANY SPACE 






Write for 
Iustrated Catalogue No, 24, 


factory, 
That is the reason we can offer them at such reasonable prices 
chasing a Lundstrom Sectional Bookcase 
doubtful experiment, but are getting an article which time and experi 
ence have proven « wonderful success 

roduct of years of undivided attention to this one line of manufacture. 
-_—_ very book section has 4 aea-binding, disappearing glass door and is highly 
finished in Selld Golden Oak. 


SECTION $1.00 Soon $1.75 


‘Lindstrom 





Sectional Bookcase 


Pronounced the Bestdy its Thousands of Users 


The Lundstrom cases are made under our own patents, in our own 
and the entire production is sold direct to the home and office 
lu pur 
you are not helping to test a 


Tops and bases, $100 each. 


All goods sold direct irom factory only. 


The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., LITTLE FA N.Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Rock 
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Ask your Dealer 
for the 


KING BEE 
9500 
HAT 

Fit fora Queen 


If your Dealer 
does not carry the 


KINGBEE #5 Hat * 
Send us his name- 
We will do the res€. 
fing BrinsmadeHer 

Se Lowy. Ps 








} The Most 


Comfortable 
Shoes 


for WOMEN’S WEAR are 
Juliet’s Oxfords and Old 
Ladies’ Balmorals with 
Pneumatic Cushion 
Rubber Heels 
desmee 
















A o°This Rubber Heel has an air chamber next to the heel seat, making # 


Phenmatic Coshion@of the Heel. A snetion chamber to walk upon, making it 
the only Rubber Heel that Will Net Slip on Wet or Polished Surfaces, YOUR 
DEALER HAS THER, IF NOT, WHITE CS, -- igi HIS NAME, AND WE 
WILE MAKE PP RASY FOR YOU TC GET THEM 


Pneumatic Cushion Rubber Heel Co., 
19 Lincoln Street Boston, Mass. 









© FAIR AS A LILY « 
Thousands of noted women everywhere 
enjoy complexions that are free from 
blemishes and are as fair as a lily. They 
are the users of + Its pecu- 
liar perfume which is extracted from 
flowers ad.'s (o its healthfuiness. It 
is invisible. It makes the skin clear, 
smooth and youthful. It is the yreat- 


est of all beautifiers; 
— fiecfure substitutes They muy be dangerous. Flesh, 
White, Pink « a box, of druggists or by uaail 
Send We. for sample, 
“BEN. LEVY ‘Co, French 
126 Kin 
















mers 
ston Street. Boston, Mass 4 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR CURED 


Klectrezel Massage Cream is made to destroy 
bair—and does it, Affects only the hair, not the skin. 
Nothing to wateh bat resulta, Composed of two cer- 
ates which applied by massage a few moments cause 
airophy of the hair bulb; thus the hair fever reap 
pears, Contaived in collapsible tubes, Price @2.00 ; 
eure guarantecd. Sample large cneugh for any 
mild case 50 cents, Money back If unsatisfactory, 

Mich. 


Electrozo! Co., Dept. 73. Detroit, 


SHORTHAND 


IN 

Taught by mall; guaranty contract; system 
| sitaple, speedy, accurate, Mew aud women 
shorthand writers to demand. Sead for 
tree booklet, THE NATIONAL PRESS AsSect TION 
106 The Daidwia, 


Dept. 9, 
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| IT am at school today. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Bird, Beast and Fish 


Seat the pupils with one in the center. Tie center pupil will 
point to one of the number and say, ‘*Beast I, 2, 3 35.4) 5, 6, 7, 8, 
g, 10. If a beast is named (e. g., caz), before ten is counted he 
or she must try another person; if not, that player must take thie 
center. Sometimes pupils will name a fish when asked to name 
a bird, and thus cause much merriment. 

Will close with some poems and hope they will help some fellow 
worker as much as I have been helped by the club poems. 

If I am welcome I may come again. 

ZADA WHITMORE, Rudd, *owa. 


[Yes indeed, we welcome you, . So call again. —PRESIDEN’. } 


The Tables 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 


First of all I want to tell yon that I have derived a vast amonnt 
of help, encouragement and inspiration from your interesting 
letters. 

My work, though not ina distinctly graded school, is what 
might properly be included in the curriculum of the frst four 
grades, Accordingly anything relating to Primary Work is espec- 
ially helpful to me. 

My little ones take delight in treating the Multiplication Tables 
as if they were ‘‘Spelling Dow1.’’ That is, all the chiidren of 
the class rise from the recitation seats, and the pupil at one end 
begins by saying, ‘‘Cne twois two,’ thenext in turn says: ‘‘ Two 
twos are four,’’ and so on until the “‘ Swelves’’ are finished. When 
any child fails to give the correct number he must sit down. The 
aim of each is to keep his place during the entire exercise. 

Occasionally, inthe Language Work, each pupil describes some 
| percon or object in the sck-o!room, while the remainder of the 
class guess the name of the person or thing described. 


Epna V. Rippre, Ashland, Ohio. 





Their Hearts 


Dear ITelp-One-Anothers :— 


One way in which I have helped the irregular attendance of my 
pupils is cutting cardboard hearts and writing each pupil’s name 
on a heart. This we call his heart, At the end of each week that 
he is regular in attendance and ready to come into the building 
when the bell is rung, | put one mark on his heart. 


I try to impress upon my pupils the importance of being in 
time, but, not withstanding my efforts, the attendance is not yet 
what | would like it to be. I will close this letter by saying I 


sincerely appreciate the kind letters of the President. 


Fusay Sayings for the Club 


Here are some funny sayings of little folks I have heard while 
teaching sciool, 


At school six-year old Winnie is in the habit of trading parts of 
his dinner with the other pupils. ‘‘Mamia,’’ said Winnie one 
evening, ‘‘I wish you would get Mrs. Wood's pattern.’’ 

Get Mrs. Wood's pattern?’ said his mamma, ‘‘ Why what would 
I do with her pattern?’’ 
| ‘‘Well,’’ answered Winnie, ‘‘ Mary 
; cake in her diuner today, and I wish 
pattern and make one like it.’’ 





Wood had an 
you would get Mrs, 


awful good 
Wood's 


| Three-year old Orris was told that when visiting he must never 
ask for anythiny to eat. 
One day he was at Mrs. 
As she p ni iced a plate of cookies on the table, 
| cookie s. 
; When offered one he said, ‘‘I—I 
| b—b—but I don't want any.”’ 
| one, 


Baker's while she was getting dinner. 
he said, ‘‘I-—I—l like 


I said I—I—I—. liked cookies, 
Nor could he be tempted to accept 
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is a perfect food, as 

wholesome as it is 
edelicious— highly 
ourishing, easily di- 
gested, fitted to repair F 
wasted strength, pre- 
serve health and pro- 
long life. 


our trade-mark on 
[Pesistered,, every can. 


HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
4 7 EUROPE and AMERICA 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 
Cor) (et eres | memes Oey 


Send Me 8 Gents 


and names of two flower loving friends. | 
will start you with 4 packets of pure, fresh 
seed — Dwarf Nastartlams — 20 kinds: 
Royal Show Pansiles—100 colors; Sweet 
























On the Christmas after Orris was three years old, he was given a 
faney box of candy. The next day he showed a decided inclina- 
| tion to‘destroy the box, but it was taken by his mother and put 
iway. | 
Several days later he suddenly stopped playing and said to her, | 
| “Don't you wish I was your Mama and you were my little boy?"’ 
“What would you do?”’ his mama atked. 
} ‘I would let you have that box to play with and i'd let you 
| have the clock, too,’’ he answered, 
| Little Christine was sent to the meat market to buy some round 
| steak for dinner, She soon returned, and upon being asked where 
| the steak was, replied, ‘‘ They didn’t have any ronnd steak, it 
| all flat, and so I told him 1 wonld not take it.”’ 


was | 


|} One year my third grade-pupils had letter writing for their Jan- 
| guage lesson each Thursday. One Thursday the County Superin- 
tendent, a rather large woman, and her sister came to visit the 
| school, And this is what one hoy wrote 
“Dear Mama: 


We have two visitors. One was big and 


| the other was little. Your sen Albert.’’ 


—M. F. D., Nebraska. 

A teacher in Ancient Ilistory asked a rather slow 
Hanging Gardens of Babylon were built, and was 
ceive the reply, ‘‘ Because Nebuchadnezzar wanted 
queen to read novels in.’’ 

A search through the text-book revealed this sentence: ‘‘ Among 
fountains, groves, and fragrant shrubs, were stately apartments, in 
whose cool shade the queen migit rest while making a tour of ‘her 
novel pleasur® ground,’ 


pupil why the 
amazed to re- 
a place for his 








F. I. S., Arkansas, 
{Arkansas and Nebraska must save some more funny sayings 
for us. We weal like others as good as the “‘novel'’ and ‘round 
steak’’ stories, —i ck IDENT. | 


2 e 

id Peas — 40 varieties; Asters — all kinds, 
ww FREE — “Floral Culture, and 15th 
Annual Catalogue, with big list of rare 
seed bargains; also my offer of $100 cash 
prizes for pictures of best lawns and yards 
sown with the famous Lippincott seeds. 

Write TODAY before you forget. 


MISS C. H. LIPPINCOTT 
602-604 10th St., S., Minneapolis, Mino. 


» 






Pioneer, Seedswonan 
of America 





SENT ON APPROVAL, SEND NO MONEY, 1.50 
WE WILL TRUST YOU anEN DAYS. nt! tees 
tend alock of your hair aud we will mail @ 21-4 oz. 22-inch short stem five Luma bair 
if ofextraortinary aaa. 
rs renit $1.50 in 10 days or sell 

% 3 AND GET YOUR SWITCH FREE 

A Extra shades a little more, Luclose Sc postage. 
~ Sendsample for estimateand free beauty book 
Ww POMPADOURS, $2.00, 

Mrs. Ayer’s Hair Emporium 


Dept. A5o-17Quiney St., Vhicage,1's, 


witeh to mateh, 











COPIED 2sc. to $1 doz. Gum'd 


PaoToSe q't20. "3 Same Face 25c. 
c. ame Fac 
POST CUS stsemmeas secs: 

Brooches, 15c,25c50c ea, 
Fine Illus. Catalog Free. po ap 4c. 
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All kinds Pho 
SUNBEAM PHOTO Co., Dept. N. y Pingion, N.J 


WANTED: 


for expenses, 

















lady to advertise our gous lo- 
cally. Several weeks home work. 
Salary $12.00 per weck, $1.00 aday 


Saunders Co., Dept. C., 46 Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 


FREE 


old Laid, finely engraved 
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'¢ positively give aA 
uaranteed, Sol 








a 
Gold; alsva Solid Gold Laid Ring se: with atre 
quality Bang ra gem, brillant Nu 
and firey as a $i) diamond. or 
for selling only 20 pieces of se: 
Bodeome jewe!ry at Ic each. 
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Aff we will positively send you both wateh andr ue 
LY also a chain, Gent's ety 


described: Ladies’ or 
HABSOND WATCH CO., Dept. 17, CHIC AGO 


Kindergartners, Parents! 


Makechildtbonght right, childfaces bright. PURE PHONTCS 
tells how to perfect pronounciation aud tnake children more ap! 
and intelligent, Send for information about it; and as to BURN¢ 
PRONOUNCING PRINT, that makes reading easy, to 


BURNZ & CO., 94 East 10th St., New York 
Burnz Fonic- Shorthand, os Ex 


Teaches the most accurate and rapid Shorthand 
ee 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


Of Mrs. Eliza B. Burnz 


An ideal teacher, Phonic Scientist a pioneer of women 




















phonographers, Everyone will be better and wiser by readite: 
of her great, good life, 
any address for 5uc 


BURNZ 


Fine book, two portraits. Tost paid & 


04 F. 10th St., New York 


Z & cO., 
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Recreation Department 





Well-Known Islands 


. One that is always verdant. 
. A six-sided tsle. 
One that is slow about things. 
_ One with plenty of driveways. 
. Those that have no sense. 
z We look'to them for great wisdom. 
7. One always wrathful. 
8, One is a pine tree. 
g. To be had at picnics. 
9, Should be able to supply frozen dainties. 
i, One maiden ladies should visit. 
2, Against all expense. 
1}. Recently discovered. 
14. Should offer plenty of sweetmeats. 
. Should have a purely Caucasian population. 
_ Not intended for week day uses. 
17. Should always have a pleasant breeze. 
18. Should have many small canned fish. 
_ A bright, English coin. 


= 


— 
Sus 


1 
ni Should yield delicious dishes. 
1. Greenland. 8. Cyprus. 15. Isle of Wight. 
2, Cuba. g. Sandwich. i6. Sunda. 
3. Long Island. 10. Iceland. 17. Windward. 
4. Rhodes. 11. Isle of Man. 18. Sardinia. 
5. Scilly. . 12. Anticosti. 1g. New Guinea. 
6, Solomon, 13. New Foundland. 20. Cook. 
7. Ireland. 14. Candia. 
Historical Characters 

1. D, can level. 5. C, nil nol. 9g. Yarb n. 
2, K, Fowl. 6. Gale man 1. 10. Link ran f. 
3. O, Alba, B! 7. Aye, tel fat. 11, Sum Lobue. 
4. N, G, Tar. 8. T,.<, Boa; 12: O, sleey tor. 
3. Cleveland. 5. Lincoln, g. Bryan. 
2. Wolfe. 6. Magellan. 10. Franklin. 
3. Balboa. 7. Lafayette. 11. Columbus. 
4. Graut. 8. Cabot. 12. Roosevelt. 

A. W. P., Gibbousville, Idaho, 

Farm Produce 
( Anagrams) 
1. A sot—oats. g. Pin rust—turnips. 
2. A thew-—-wheat. lo. Steam too—Tomatoes 
3. Kel cry—celery. 11, Shop—hops. 
4. No is no—onions. 12. Apes—peas. 
5. Bcurmcues—cucumbers. 13. Chaps in—spinach 
6, Stop to eat—potatoes. 14. A sugar sap—asparagus. 
7, Sad heirs—radishes. 15. Tub we hack—buck wheat. 
8. A grin—grain. (Good for Thanksgiving time. 
Noted Men 

1. A hole in the ground, —-Pitt. 
2, A happy pebble.—-Gladstone. 
3. Weekly work and a weight.—Washington. 
4. To divide property.—Cleveland. 
5. A game and a preposition.—Tennyson. 
6, A tenacious earth.—Clay. 
7. In robust health.—Hale. 
8. To gather a man with needle and thread. —Sherman. 


. Rind.—Teel. 
A structure for defense, and a wall. 


2 


‘Walpole. 


-_ 
- 


Hidden Birds 


( Anagrams) 


I. gnos wrapsor—song-sparrow 6. act rdib—cat-bird 


2. esgee—geese 7. owre —crow 

3. broni—robin 8. Ugerpad-—-partridge 

4. feirlek —ficker g. vVacanr—canary 

5. leooir—oriole 10. gwhitmn ibdr—humiming-bird 
SADLE M. With, Rockville, Conn. 


[We hope Miss White will call often with other ‘ 
a good as this !—PReSIDENT. ] 


game budgets’ 





Little Helpers 


All children like to have some position of responsibility, to feel 
that they are an important part of their little world, that something 
depends upon them. In Miss H's room, each Monday morning, 
alist is read of those who are to ‘‘do things through the week”’ 
the children say; and if by any chance she forgets to read this 
tnportant list, her little bright-eved boys and girls are not slow in 
reminding her. A position much desired hy the boys is that of 
Passing the Was ste-hasket at the end of each session. It affords one 
such excellent opportunities of seeing all one's triends! Another 
desired position is ‘‘erasing the hoard”? to take an eraser in each 
hand and rub, rub, rub out all the work that has so slowly and 
Painfully been put on daring the day. Kven the work of cleaning 
the erasers is not to be despised. Correcting the spelling blanks 
Usually falls to the lot of the girls, as their area otf usefulness is a 
little more limited than that of the boys. They, too, are more apt 
to pass and collect papers, and pass music and w riting books. 

As this is a primitive schoolhouse, where wood stoves are used 
for heating, the bringing of wood is the last office. And when a 
boy reminded Miss Hone morning that she had neglected to 
Mame the boy for that task, adding that he would like to be the 
one, she wondered if his zeal in that direction lasted until he 
Texched home, and if he reminded his mother that she had not 
@hed him to bring in wood! 

South Berwick, Maine. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


It is now positively known 
\ that falling hair is caused by 
agerm, hence is a regular germ dis- 
Hall’s Hair Renewer, as now 
made from the “revised formula,” 
promptly stops falling hair because 
it destroys the germs which produce 
Nh this trouble. It also destroys the 
we dandruff germs, and re- 
stores the scalp to a 
healthy « condition, 


case, 


; Glyonrin, 
‘apsicum, Bay Rum, 
Sulphur, Tea, Rose- 
mary Leaves, Boroglyc- 
erin, Alcohol, Perfume. Ff 
Ask your druggist for 
“the new kind.” The 
@ kind that does not change 
f the color of the hair. 


Formula: 
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Comb Beauty Into Your Hair 


Comb the grayness out of it, comb back its youthful 
color, gloss and lustre, Or if the natural color of 
your hair displeases you, if it is streaked or faded, 
comb into it any desired color with the tdeat 


Hair Dyeing Comb 


and give it a beauty it may never have had = You 
can do it inthe privacy of your own room without 
help from anyone. Used like an ordinary comb, 
Guaranteed absolutely harmless. 
Write us—not sold in stores 
FRE “The Rook of the Hair,” 32 pages of valuable hints 
on the care and dressing of the hair, alee deserity 
ing fully the uses of the Ideal Comb. 
HH. P, COMB CO,, Dept. L, 33 W, 





Phousands in use, 


List St,, New York 















$25 to $35 a Week for Women 


refined, secluded 
Write for 


Work. quickly and easily learned; 
im educative; special employment « autrart. 
m@ free booklet; tells how and cives the 

TUF NATIONAL PROOFRI ADER'S ASSOCIATION, 
se 106 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, tnd 




















Ocean S. S. 
“Vueltabajo,” 
owned and 
operated by 
management 
of I. L. & D. Co. 














| Unioacing 
Logs 
at 
Mobile, 
Ala. 

















NOTICE 


} The Next Semi-Annual Dividend of 4’> Will Be Paid to Stockholders of Record April 1, 1907. 
* We Guarantee 8% Dividends, Payable Semi-Annually. We Have Exceeded this Guarantee Each Year as Follows; 
Paid January 31. 1 e 


1905 1907-27 


Only 


Paid 10° 
a few more shares at par. 


1906. Paid 12°; 
When these 


fst) Larce dividends. increasing earning power of stock 

226 conservatively estimated on full development of plan 
lation, 
‘2nd 

“and dollars 
yards at Mobile and Chicago 
mahogany and cedar already shippedto U.S 
corn just harvested, Five Company's stores on plantation 
Cattle, i800) head (hides, etc.) 20,000 zapote trees cchicle or 
chewing gum), Rubber trees, large number, fully grown, 


Present Sources of Revenue—Over one hundred thou 
worth of lumber and logs new in Company's 
Fourteen steamship loads of 
00) weres 


Future Sources of Revenue— Henequen- long estah 
lished industry in Mexico—called the “millionaire maker 

At $40 per acre (low estimate) each thousand acres of hen 
equen Will yield 1G, dividend on total capitalization,  Poeo 
aeres heing planted. Rubber trees—-one million 0 Acres 
already planted.) Tropical Fruits— 200,000 banana plants 


OFFICERS, 
Dres ident, Ww yM H. ARMSTRONG, 
! Railroad Commissioner, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Vier- Preu icnt, COL, A. K. McC LURE, 
Iix- Editor Times. Philadeiphia, Pa. 
yand Treasurcr, UC. M. —aAnee 





Seerctaur 
lilade Iphia, Pa, 
Cownse!, A. L. WANAMAKER, Phils *. ip hia, Pa, 


International Lumber and Development Co., 
789 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








New Locomotive, on I. L. & D. Co 
on way to Chenk 


; vty 
he hs F. on ropert , 


| 


} on 


us 





are subscribed, 


WHAT FACTS WARRANT THIS INCREASE? 


crowing, 
out, 
tth—Improvements Completed and Paid For 
} manent buildings, 
| phone tine, 
| provements 
a Philadelphia trust co 
| 


send tree thy 
issnied Lex 
clected by the 


| sini 


7; mtinched to train of mahogany and cedar 


here are 


Invest now “re iu 4 
holders 


W. A. MERRILL, Pres, ¢ 
JOHN BL BARNES, Justice Supr Court, 
VICTOR DAPONT, 


A. G. STEWART, 


declared Payable April iat. 
PRICE WILL POSITIVELY BE ADVANCED. 


large crop ready next vear, 7000 orange trees. set 


Lemons, grape fruit, ete., planted 

Many pet 
evORTIDOLENE tele 
two 


ti miles railroad, new to 
saw-millou plantation, saw-mill in Mobile, 
property and im 
title held tn trust hy 
stock holders 
a tirettien 
us sate 


Investment —Entire 
lear and tree trom deht 
nipany for protection ot 
stock, so that each 
kach 8 therefore 


Security of 


0.000 shares of 
1?’ S acres of ground, 
t first mortyace bond 


mare is, 
Over 5.000 stoek- 
per share, We will 
President 
lnspector 


dividend 
Liberal terns ro month 
complete illustrated repert ot the 
“mber 3) 1908: also the report of the 
stockholders, Write today. 


®5 yy 


ROARD OF DIRECTORS, 

‘onsists of Officers and 
ty Nat. Rank, Mason City, Ta, 
Nortotk, Neh, 
DuPont Powder Works. Wil- 


lof Dort 


Ji, 
mington, Del 
hk. x-Attorney-Gene! » Rico, 


Waukon, lowa. 
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We'll Send You This 
SWITCH 
ON APPROVAL 


or any other article yon may 
select from our large new 
Catalog illustrating all the latest 


Paris Fashions 
in Hair Dressings 


Our immense business, the largest 
of its kind in the world, enables us 
to buy and sell at big money- 
saving prices. 

These switches are extra short stem 
made of splendid quality selected human 
bair,and to match any ordinary shade. 
2 oz., 20 in., Sh in oe «© Cas 








































2oxz., 22 in., . e > . 1.25 
2 1-2 os,, 24 in, . . . . - 2.25 
Light Weight Wavy Switch, . 2.50 


Featherweight Stemless Switeh, 22 in, 
natural wavy 


200 other sizes ‘and grades of Switches 


o: set . ° . Se, to #2) 00 
Pompadour, Natural Curly, « pr - ’ 6 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men's $6.00 to $60.<4 

Send sample of your hair and deseri 
article you want. je will send preps’ 
on approval. If you find it perfectly sat 
factory and a bargain, remit the amour 
Tf not, return to us. Rare, peculiar an 
gray shades are alittle more expensive, 
write for estimate. 

Our Free Catalog also contains a valu- 
ablearticleon “The Proper Care of the 
Hair.” Write us today. 





ected by 






c 


This fountain pe 
pieces of sulid rubber and a gold 
i in Hg pba is nothing in it to be af- 





n is composed of but four 
n (only five 


or the acid that can be found in 


any.ink. No soft rubber sacks,— nothing but 

hard rubber, 28-kt. gold and an iridium point 
that will not wear out. 

The Clip-Cap practically insures you against 

It grips the pocket. 

She word “Ideal” 

than twenty years. 

AU reputable dealers almost everywhere. 


our protection for more 
There are imitations. 













PARIS FASHION CO. 
Dept. 193, 209 StateSt,, Chicago 


\ L.E Waterman Co. 173 Broadway, N.Y 
8 SCHOOL ST.BOSTON 209 STATE ST. CHICAGO 
742 MARKET ST. SAN FRANCISCO 


136 ST JAMES 


7 MONTREAL J 
412 GOLDEN LANE LONOON.E ¢. 

























Largest Mail Order Hair Mer- 
chants in the World. 








SCHOOL SOUVENIRS --- See page 34 







































Beautiful Covers and Mlustrations. Large, 


| mentary Reading of t 
dustries, and Literature. 
interest in rades assured. 


uickl 


Il be surprised to see how 
a °A SAMPLE O 


the best of its kind that I have seen. 
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FIRST YEAR 
1 Tittle Plant People—Part T 
2 Little Plant People—Part II 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
27 sop's Fables—Part T 
28 Mxsop's Fables—Part II 
29 Indian Myths 
#0 Story of a Sunbeam 
31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
32 Patriotic Stories (Story of the 
Flag, Story of Washington, ctc.) 
40 Nursery Tales 
SECOND YEAR 
8 Little Workers( Animal Stories) 
33 Stories from Andersen 
34 Stories from Grimm 
26 Little Red Riding Hood 
87 Jack and the Beanstalk 
a8 Adventures of a Brownlie 
29 Little Wood Friends 
40 Wings and Stings 
41 Story of Wool 
42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
48 Story of the Mayflower 
45 Boyhood of Washington 
THIRD YEAR 
4 Story of Washiagton 
7 Story of Longfellow 
21 Story of the Pilgrims 
46 Puss in Boots and Cinderetia 
47 Greek Myths 
§2 Story of Glass 1 Drop 
58 Adventures of a Little Water 
M4 Story of Columbus 
55 Story of Whittier 
57 Story of Louisa M. Alcott 
59 Story of the Boston Tea Party 
61Child Life in the 
(New Amsterdam) 
65 Child Life in the Colonies—II 
(Pennaylvania) 
66 child Life in the Colonies—ITT 
(Virginia) 
68 Stories of the Revolation—I 
(Fthan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys) 


Colonies—I 


PRICE FIVE CENTS 





69 Stories ofthe Revolution—IT 
(Around Philadelphia) 

70 Stories of the Revolution—III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 

71 Selections from Hiawatha (For 
3rd, 4th and 5th Grades) 

102 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 

132 Story of Franklin 


FOURTH YEAR 


§ Story of Lincoln 

75 Story of Coal 

76 Story of Wheat 

77 Story of Cotton 

78 Stories of the Backwoods 

79 A Little New England Viking 

81 Story of De Soto 

82 Story of Daniel Boone 

83 Story of Printing 

84 Story of David Crockett 

$5 Story of Patrick Henry 

86 American Inventors—I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton) 

87 American Inventors 
and Edison) 

89 Fremont and Kit Carson 

Selections from Longfellow—I 

91 Story of Eugene Field 


FIFTH YEAR 


8 King of the Golden 
(Ruskin) 
9 The Golden ‘Touch (Hawthorne) 
16 Western Pioneers 
™® Story of Silk 
% What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Covoa) 
97 Story of the Norsemen 
Story of Jeflerson 
101 Story of Robert EF. Lee 
107 Story of Robert Louis Stevenson 
108 History in Verse (Sheridan's 
Ride, Independence Bell, the 
Blue and the Gray, etc.) 
141 Story of Grant 


Il (Morse 


River 














Our New Series of Five-Cent Classics 


Clear Type. 


bei diy adopted by the Best Schools Everywhere. They furnish a variety of Supple- 
They gre tcing rari highest order—Fables, Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, the In- 


With a supply of these booklets in your school the course of study would be greatly enriched and a live 
all the A trial order will convince you of their attractiveness and worth. 
Should you not have a fund available to purchase a supply. just show copies to your school and you 


'MUNDREDS. OF COMMENDATORY LETTERS 


“Copies of your Five-Cent Classics have been received. The children are delighted with them, 
- C. W, JoHNsSON, Principal, Florence, Ala. 


This series is 


Below is the List Classified and Graded 


SIXTH YEAR 


10 The Snow Image (Hawthorne) 
It Rip Van Winkle (Irving) 
12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow (Irv- 
ing) 
2 Rab and His Friends 
244 Three Golden Apples 
thorne) 
2) The Miraculous Pitcher (Haw- 
thorne) 
26 The Minotaur (Hawthorne) 
119 Bryant's Thanatopsis and Other 
Poems 
120 Selections from Longfellow —II 
rr 
1 


(Haw- 


20 
21 Selections from Holmes 

22 The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
(Browning) 


SEVENTH YEAR 


13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
(Longfellow) 

14 Evangeline (Longfellow) 

15 Snowboond (Whittier) 

20 The Great Stone Face (Haw- 
thorne) 

123 Selections from Wordsworth 

124 Selections from Shelley and 


Keats 
125 Selections from The Merchaat 
of Venice 


EIGHTH YEAR 


17 Enoch Arden (Tennyson) 
18 Vision of Sir Launfal (Lowell) 
19 Cotter’s Saturday Night( Burns) 
23 The Deserted ‘Village (Gold- 
smith) 
126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
(Coleridge) 
128 Speeches of Lincoln 
129 Selections from Julios Cresar 
131 Selections from Macheth 
142 Seott's Lady of the Lake—Can.- 
tol 


GH, SIXTY Cl 
, SIXTY CENTS PER 


Add two cents per copy for postage on orders for less than 


ve copies. 


TEN-CENT CLASSICS “is frins) tone "pak BERT Som cLase Use." te 


Cents Each. 


Ten Add. 2 each for postage when less than ten c are ordered. 
Lonatellow's Evangeline, Longfellow’'s Courtship of Miles Standish, “Pongtetiow Hiewatha. 


WORLD'S EVENTS PUBLISHING 


a 





‘COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





| March 199, 
Beauty and Health for Teachers 


The Highest Beauty 


For prayer will in time make the human countenance its diviney 
altar; year upon years of true thouglits, like ceaseless music shy 
up within, will vibrate aiong the nerves of expression until the 
lines of the living instrument are drawn into correspondence, anq 
the harmony of visible form matches the unheard harmonies g 
the mind.—/ames Lane Allen in The Choir Invisible. 


Parallel Between Physical and Spiritual Disease 
By David Paulson, M.D. 


The effort to make people feel well when they are not well, jg 
manifest in the treatment of physical as well as spiritual diseases, 
It produces an immediate effect, and that is what many want. 
The man who can preach something that will ease the consciences 
of men, and allow them to do things that are wrong, often becomes 
immensely popular. The doctor who can prescribe something that 
will instantly cure a headache while at the same time allowin 
the individual to continue indulging the appetite in things 
which produce it, is not the man who is likely to look in vain 
for business, In each case it is simply saying, ‘‘ Peace, peace,” 
when there is no peace. The hurt is healed but s/ighd/y. 

The promptings of conscience are merely indicators, showing 
that the man is sinning. Pain is the physical conscience which 
tells a man that he is violating pliysical law. Symptoms are 
simply indicators of the condition. To smother them arbitrarily, 
without removing their cause, is like removing the red signal 
ligitt that has been put out to stop a passenger train from plunging 
into a terrible chasm. Without doubt the sight of such a danger 
signal would cause considerable anxiety to both engineer ani 


| conductor, and to such of the passengers as might see it; they 





would feel much more comfortable if it were removed, but iow 
woeful would be the consequences. It would certainly be much 
easier to take down the lantern than to rebuild the bridge, but 
rebuilding the bridge is the only safe thing todo. So when a man 
has wrecked his health, and nature begins to hang out warnings 
and danger signals in the forms of aches and pains and sleepless 
nights; simply to smother these is as absurd as to remove tie 
lantern. The man must set to work to rebuild the wreck. This 
can not be done hy swallowing sundry pills and drops. The 
remedy must be more potent. 

It is true that there is a multiplicity of diseases and innumerable 
symptoms. 

If we were to deal with each one separately, it would indeed be 
a wellnigh hopeless task; but when we realize that there are only 
a few ways of becoming sick, and that if we will live strictly in 
accordance with a few simple principles, health is an assured thing, 
the problem is much simplified. Ali that is necessary to cure any 
case that is curable at all is to bring that person, by the applica- 
tion of a few simple principles, into harmony with the law that is 
violated. 

In order to understand this fully, we must recognize tiat piy- 
sical and spiritual laws are parallel; and a glance at the spiritual 
side of the question will heip us to understand the physical. 

Before Martin Luther's time, every spiritual disease lad a 
separate remedy. Ifa man had stolen, he weni to the priest to 
find out the remedy, and was told to do this or that as a penance. 
If he had borne false witness against his neighbor, this required 
an altogether different treatment. Thus there grew up a_ colossai 
system of spiritual therapeutics ; and none but the spiritual doctors, 
who were called priests, were supposed to know wiiat to do for the 
various cases of sin. The subject was so complicated that the 
common people did not feel that they could ever understand it. 

But in the fuliness of time Martin Luther and other reformers 
arose, and stated that while there were hundreds of ways of being 
spiritually sick, there were only a few principles that were 
violated, and the principles underlying the cure were simple. 

Exactly the same principie is appiicable in pliysical disease. 
There are more than sixteen hundred ways of écing sick, but only 
afew ways of decoming sick. It is the violation of a few plain 
principles that brings on this host of diseases; as, lack of fresl 
air and exercise, improper dress and diet, impure water, worry, 
and distrust of God. To effect a cure, we must bring the patient 
back into harmony with the laws he has violated, by co-operating 
with nature and by the use of her simple remedies. This brings 
the patient into harmony with God, who works mightily in him, 
and restores him physically, even as he does spiritually umler 
similar conditions. 

There has been a tendency to treat physical symptoms as the 
priests in the Dark Ages treated spiritual symptoms, the same 
effort to keep from the people the simplicity of getting well 4s 
there was then to keep from them the simplicity of spiritual re~ 
toration. But we are now in a time when there is abroad in tlie 
land a physical reform, even as there was spiritual reform. Recog- 
nizing that God works in disease as well as in health, all that it ts 
necessary to do is to remove the obstacles, and unless the man_ has 
committed the physical unpardonable sin, so to speak, he will re- 
cover, as verily as he does spiritually waen he.comes into moral 
harmony with God.—/rom Good Heaith. 


Body and Spirit 


‘While a human being has a physical organization, and has, 
therefore, piiysical laws, he is dual, possessing also a spiritual 
nature ; and to treat him tor any disease he may have as though tt 
originated in lis body and did not relate itself at all to his soul 
or spirit, is to treat him, in ninety-nine cases in a hundred, un- 
philosophically and therefore unscientifically. 

‘*Our observation and experience go to satisfy us that the majority 
of sick persons become disturbed and disordered in spirit before 
they show disorder or derangement of body. 

‘*To illustrate a man never comes to be a dyspeptic until he has 
a false spiritual conception of the true relations which he should 
hold to the use of food; he is conceptively -sick before he ' 
physically dyspeptic; he turns things right around in his mind; 
he lives to eat instead of eating to live ; he is spiritually depraved 


— before he becomes physically diseased.’’"—Dr. James C. jackson. 
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Languages 
By Hannah G. Fernald 


thave a little neighbor whom I very often meet. 

He wears a coat of reddish fur at home and on the str 
We often stop to have a chat on sunny winter days. 
His manuer’s very pleasant—but I can’t tell what he 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


eet. 


says. 


think he talks about the woods, and how the beeclinuts taste. 
ind how he loves the bread-crusts that I’m rather apt to waste, 


4nd how he wishes spring would come—but there! I mustconfess 


I cannot understand a word, and so I have to guess. 


My sister studies German and my brother studies Greek, 
But those are not the languages that I should care to speak, 
yor none of all their lexicons can make it clear to me 


J 


and ‘‘Chee!’’ 





‘Two Trees 
By Elizabeth R. Finley 


A little tree, short but self-satisfied, 

Glanced toward the ground, then tossed its head a 
“Behold how tall I am! how far the dusty earth!’ 
And boasting thus, it swayed in scoruful mirth. 
The tallest pine-tree in the forest raised 


‘tts head toward heaven, and sighed the while it g 


“Alas, how small I am and the great skies how fa 
What years of space ’twixt me and yonder star!”’ 
MORAL 


Our height depends on what we measure hy: 
If up from earth, or downward from the sky. 


—Sé, 





A March Day 
By Elizabeth Lincoln Gould 


Peggy and Polly and Becky and Bess, 
Ont on a calm spring day, 
Four litile girls with the smoothest of curls 
Tied in the neatest way ; 
Four little coats taken off to be cool ; 
Folded according to grandmother’s rule ; 
Four little hats on as straight as could be ; 


gst what that little squirrel means by ‘*Chk!* and ‘‘Chir-r-r!" 


— Selected. 


nd cried: 


azed: 
r! 


Nicholas. 


Where do you think you could possibly see 


Children more tidy than they? 


Peggy and Polly and Becky and Bess 
Caught in a gale that day; 

Four little girls with the wildest of curls 
Tied in the strangest way ; 

Four little coats (Oh, the wind it was cold,) 


Blown ev’ry-which-way by Mareh’s own rule ; 


Four little hats couldn’t crookeder he! 
Where do you think you could possibly see 
Children less tidy than they? 





When Pussy-Willows Don Their Coats 


By Helen M. Richardson 


When Pussy-willows don their coats, 
And sunbeams ’gin to smile, 

We think that spring is on the way, 
Till Wind shouts: ‘‘ Wait awhile! 


‘It still is early little friends— 
I’ve lots of fun in store.’’ 

But Pussy-willows purr, and sav: 
**You’ve told us that before.”’ 


And so they stand up very stiff, 
And hold their heads up high, 

And beckon to the Sunshine Man 
Away up in the sky. 


The Sunshine Man puts on a coat 
Of very yellow hue ; 

Then back he nods: ‘I'll be on time 
We’ll see what we can do!’’ 


Oh, Mr. Wind can bluster ’round 
And whistle as he may— 

The merry little Sunshine Man 
Will always have lis way. 





Soon 


Selected. 


Soon the catkin’s velvet tassels will be blowing, 


Soon the brimming brooks will call and sho 
And the green grass will be growing, growing 
And the crocus buds will all look out. 


Soon the birds will come with thrill and wiis 
‘Little wings a-whirring through tlic air, 

Fetehing wisp of hay, or down or thistle, 
Such as iast year’s harvest had to spare. 


Soon anemones will show their startled faces, 
Violets will be pushing toward the Jight; 
Seon the leaves will steal into their places, 


And the fairy frost will take its flight. 


ut, 


, 


a 
uc, 


—Selected. 
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Are You Satisfied? 


Any Woman Can Have 
Good Health a Refined 
Face and Good Figure 


ANY a woman has surprised her husband 
M and friends by giving 15 minutes a day in 
the privacy of her own room to special 
directions which I give to her for the care of health, 
face and figure. Over 20,000 women have studied 
themselves under my direction in the past five years. 


Are You Tired of Drugs? 


I use no drugs. I study each woman's case just 
as a physician studies it, the only difference being 
that I strengthen and put in place’ weakened organs 
by exercise for nerves and muscles controlling such 
organs, bring agood circulation of warm blood which 
I purify by teaching correct breathing and by prescrib- 
ing the special diet, bathing, etc., adapted to each indi- 


centers and se: 


culture and refinement. 


Good Figure 


and duty to keep herself attractive and pleasing. 


Walk 


eaecoutiahee and 





rn ; 1 have Jost 73 pounds, 
My biliousness is 





| When You Look inYour Mirror 


vidual, I strengthen all your vital organs, lungs, heart, ne-ve 
your blood bounding through your veins as wher a child, 

I develop ot reduce your figure to correct proportions. { teach 
you to stand and to walk with an ease and dignity which at once bespeak 


ti ndiihn ait Every figure can be rounded out symmetrically 
unless bones are mis:ing or tissues entirely wasted 
away, and the woman who carries from 20 to 100 

ounds of superfluous flesh every time she moves has my sympathy— 
- she does not need to do so—and surely it is every woman's privilege 


How to Stand When you request details about my lessons, I send you, Free, ¢ booklet showin 
to stand and walk correctly, with a card of correct poise for your dressing table, 


. pS eee ee What My Pupils Say of My Work 

i 1 wish every nervous teacher coule, Know what benefit is to be derived from your physical culture. 

and was never better, 

entirely relieved 

dust think how Lhave gained, since T began with you, from 112 to 187% Ibe, 

My catarch and ‘ungs are much better and my body, wl 
actually beginning to look like your picture of correct poi 

My head is steady, the confiisod feeling having gone. 

Just think, Miss Cocroft, before Ttook up your work T could not cat anything without the great- 
est distress, and now I think 1 could digest tacks, 
















































The following are some 
of the ailments | correct, 
F or details about my per- 
sonal instruction, write me 
which symptoms apply to 
your case. If you are suf- 
ering from any other ail. 
ment write me fully and I 
will frankiy tell you, with- 
out change. iflcan help you, 


Too short 

Thin bust 

Thin chest 

Thin arms 

Thin neck 

Round shouldered 
Superfluous flesh 
Prominent hips 
Protruding abdomen 
Height 

Weight 

Do you stand correctly 
Complexion 

Do you walk gracefully 
Weakness 

Lame back 

Duliness 

Irritable 

Nerves 

Meadaches 

Catarrh 

Dizziness 
Indigestlow 
Constipation 


>) 


Colds 

Rheumatism 

Circulation 

Blood 

Is your health or figure 
imperfect in avy way 
not mentioned hice? 

Occupation ? 

What is your ag-* 

Married cr Singl« ? 


Give me your full name and 
address, weiting very clears 
ly, please, 


Write me TODAY! 


ry yeu how yf 


SUSANNA COCROFT 





~ 


1 look ten years younger. 


me year 
h was a bony, croc) d structure, i* 


It is the best money over pent for myself 





lam so happy. 
— 










Personal 


Instructions YO" case, and w 


strict confidence. 





—s SS 


Write me fully, also letting me know your faults of hg. ete. I will make a personal study of 
Lae Ty emt ted i 

; never publish letters without special permission, though I can send you 
§ hundreds of tcstimonials from women § have helped, who have given me permission to show their letters. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, 


So = 







Your letter will be held in 


ther I can help you or not. 


Dept. ¥, 57 Washington St., Chicago 


ss 


AT 





~—_ 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Dr. Rhodes’ New Hair Remover w 1 in 
stantly and permanently remove undesirable hair 
from the face, neck, etc. Price, $1. 


Free Trial We are not afraid to have 


you try this wonderful 
Xe Preparation, and you may do so FREE. It 
you will send us loc. to cover cost of postage 
and packing we will send you a trial bottle; 
not a dollar bottle, of course, but suflicient to 
remove considerable hair and furnish a good 
“ test. Address 


Dr. A. E. RHODES CO., - 








Lowell, Mass, 





A BEAUTIFUL FACE 


All the old methods of securing Beauty and 
a Perfect Complexion are replaced by the 
RUBBER COMPLEXION BULB, It prevents ani! 
removes wrinkles, pimples, blackheads, flosh- 
worms, javkes skin soft, smooth and white. 
A single arplication produces remarkable re- 
sults, Blackheads in many instancesare 
banished in a few minutes. The speed 
with which it c'errs the complexion is 
almost beyond oclief. Also used for de 
veloping the bust and other hollow places. No woman #hi 

oneof these wonderful devices need have any further tearofwrink 
les orblackheads, The regular priceisW@e. To introduce our cata- 
log of other specialties we will send tho Bulb with full directions 
foronly THIRTY-FLVE cents, postege paid. You can not afford to 


miss this bargain, Tt will please you, 
S. T, Krueger Mfg. Co., 157 Washingtom SL, Chieago, 111, 
—_--— 
















Deafness Overcome 


Conquered by the Way Ear Drum 
2 


For 25 vears I was deaf—was practi- 
cally demed the pleasure of social 
intercourse with my fellow men, One 
day when the noises and buzzing in 
my head were slmost unbearable, I 
experimented with cotton 
waste in my ears and obtained some 
relicf. Tuat was ihc first of a long 
| series of tious and research 
| “ery and devel- 
eardrum-~(which Ihave 

te. seusitive, little 
i devices, easily applied, painless and 
invisible. Youcannot fee! them in 
yourears. By means of these I now 
hear perfectly—even low whispers. 
Perhaps I can do as well for you. * can if you are not 
totally deaf —nor born deaf. At least you can write me 
about i If vou are discouraged ot about your 
heating writimg me may be the turing voint of happiness 
in vour life, 


some 





hopele 
hoy ess 


GEO.P. WAY, 355 Majeutic Bldg. Detrvil, Mich. 



















Supertiuous Hair 
Destroyed in 3 Minutes 


We will send to a _w lady the secret that bas 
made superfluous hair unknown among the 
ladies of Japan. We have at last secured per- 
mission to make the secret public, and full 
information is 


FREE io Anyone 


It isa simple, r1sy means by which 
any lady, in the rivacy of ber home, 
can destroy all’ race of superfluous hair 
ina few seconds, without pain, injury 
or ill effects. Do not experiment with 
dangerous instruments or chemicals 
which make the hair grow out again 
coarser than befc.e, when yo: cen be 
permanently rid of al! trace by this se- 


cret. Write today The information 
is Free. 

























Japanese Importing Co., 3434 W’inster St., Providence, R. I. 








COMMENGEMENT PARTS! 
“Made tok” New Novelties for 1907, 

Ss, Orations poems, songs, papers,—anything ap * aye. 
thing for close day | and commencements written to oreer 0) 
**made to f't.”’ Special terms made to those placing ev oe pr 
gromsin our hands Plays, entertainments, ete., of gia Kin 
written Losult any occasion. Ten years ex perience, Address wit 
STAMP. (portal THE PUTNAM STUDIO, Worthington, Manssots 





cards) tanswered 




















Mail. The origina! 
- lath year. Big demand ter 
writers. We develop, tram, in 
struct. We getreaults. Our teach 
ers themselves successful editors 
Practical work from the start. In- 
dividual instruction. Kaesy Pay- 
ment Plan. Particuiars fre¢ 
THE SPRAGTE CORKRESPONDE ACE 
PR WHOOL OF JOURNALISN 
286 Majestic Bidg. Vetreit, Mii": a 


DO YOU SUFFER? 










Are you amon (he unfortunate persons whe undergo the ante ‘vortare ~ 
RHEUM sd That grinding palm. That hepetess feeling af continu« 
prin that never ote up, causes loos of sleep and wretched misershie dare 

y Rheuwmatiom'; butthe Torture, Do not suffer longer, send and secure 
the “Buckerve ‘ethed."" It never falls to relieve and cure the most ehrunie 


ases. At the fret symptom use tho “Buckeye Method”. Our booklet ta 
free, a postal will bring 1t—Save yourself that misery and those ani. swinges 


f pein. Tho Buckeye Medica! Co., Canal Dover, (blo. 





P @il! er ite wour name 

ge FREE Agents Beg Chott 
th exh order, AGENTS WANTED 
PY A POLE Mt Oliver Ste. Pittsburg Fey 








i Do You Wear Lace? 


Then Read This Book 
IT IS FREE. 




















One copy sent absolutely free to each 
reader of this publication. 

This beautiful book is by Alice Leslie 
Hancock, the well-known ‘authorily on 
lace-making. It contains a history of the 
lace-making art from its beginning to the 
present day, and is handsomely illus- 
trated in colors, showing rare and costly 
laces of almost every description ; in fact, 
is a thing of beauty from cover to cover, 


It Tells You How You Can 
Make Your Own Lace 


at almost no cost to yourself, beautiful 
fabrics which would cost many dollars 
per yard if you had to purchase them, 


It Tells You How To Make 
Money by Making Lace for Sale 


Something you can do in the privacy of 
your own home ; it tells you about thou- 
satids of American women who are 
doing this work now with profit to them- 
selves; it telis you where to find a cash 
market for your laces and many other 
thingsvou wish to know ; in fact, it is a 
valuable book and contains information 


) 


$) 


on almost every page which is worth 
money to you. 
Do you wanta copy? If so, send us 


a postal at once; remember, 
will be sent you absolutely 
asking, Send for it today. 


TORCHON LACE CO., 
Department 28, Saint Louis, Mo. 


one copy 
free for the 
Address 
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A {ME a guetoros 


ICE~ 


A any one of m fell lipe of of Split 
ne Vehicles sold only d 
ry to you on 30 days’ Free ‘Trial 


=/.1 Save You 20 to 50% on 
Split Hickory Vehioles 


and gu soptes every one of them for 2 
years. Don’ " Cf anti you write me a posta) for my 


Free Buggy Book 

Better than ever. It shows 

13 styles and prices on = 

Hickory Vehicles hie also 

graphs of my full line 
of ry harness. 
ne J te t 


E Lis, P 
Bis C Garria 
1. 






















State Cine 








In Shorthand makes a com 
anyone with a common schoo! education. Competent 


per week, 
superior to any other. Does not interfere with your 
present eceupation. Two hours of study daily will 
enable you to take @ position in from 10 to 16 weeks 
Write fer further information and free beoklet. 





tatoes, Raver, Carman, Cobbler, Fadurance, 
feilow, Soroton, Reliance, best 85 kinds, (, W. 


SONG-POEMS 


ru WANDERING 


*The Latest and Best Song’’ Words and Music, 
R.L. BENEDICT, Potter, N.Y. 


tistler, Rose.Lone- 
ford, Fishers, 8. Y, 
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We write 
pularize. 

Chicago. 


on hovat rare 
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through the streets 
of San_Francise.”’ 


Bets, 
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20 LESSONS 


ptent stenographer of | 


stenographers command salaries of from $10 to $25 | 
My method of Instruction by Mail is far | 


C. L. CURTIS, 208 Deyo, Jacksén, Mich. | 








| number received. 
| reply by private letter. 
accommiodated if they send one dollar. 


Wilmington, Del. 
Answers to Queties. 


foot high level of the Panama Canal. 
explain fully what locks are and how they work. 





Instructor. 


As the surface of the Isthmus 
varying altitude, 


of the sea, than 


Congress 
built in 
with locks between. 
adopted by the Canal Commission, 


above sea-level. 
water in the higher parts of the canal, 


shut off from each other, and a system 


means by which this is done. 


lock, is let in from 


where the water 


the required height, when the second 
gates are opened and it passes through 
into the higher section. By an opposite 
iethod, » yy pass from a higher to a 
lower level A reservoir is needed to 
receive the floods of the Chagres river, 
which might otherwise endanger the 
canal cr incommode its passage. The 
| purpose of the Gatum dam is to form this 
| reservoir. 4. Five: Arizona, New 
ico, Hawaii, and the Districts of Colum- 
| bia and Alaska. (Indian Territory and 
Oklahoma, although virtually existing 
as the new state of Oklahoma, yet 
actually remains territories until a Con- 
stitution for that state is accepted by the 
President, and its statehood formally 
declared.) 

| 1. When was England separated from Europe? 
| 2. Was the Caledonian Canal in Scotland dug, or 
| isitmatural? If dug, why ?—A Subscriber, K. S$. 
| ¥. The separation which was caused 
| by the sinking of the part of the conti- 
| nent between the two, occurred so far 
back in the geologic ages of the worid 
there is no means of knowing when it 
took place. 2. The Caledonian Canal is 
a chain of natural lakes, six in number 
and sixty-two miles long, connected by 
artificial channels, or canals, with a total 
length of tweiity-three miles. It was 
made to shorten the distance between 
the North Sea and the Atlantic, and 
avoid the dangerous navigation around 
the north coast of Scotland. 


1, When and by whom was the mariner’s com- 

assinvented? 2. Give the territory occupied 

vy the Maskoki Indians. 5. 
nuimber of states in the United States? 
| seriber. 

According to good authority, the 
compass appears to have been in use in 
China at a very remote period. 
earliest date that the Chinese are 
ito have used it at sea is ‘‘somewhiere 
| about 300 A. D.’’ It is supposed that a 
| knowledge of the compass was brought 
| to Europe in the thirteenth century by 
Marco Polo on his return from his travels 
in the Hast. 2. No ‘*Maskoki'’ tribe is 
included in the statistics of United States 
Indian reservations issued by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. But there are 
Muskoka Indians in Canada, and there 
tiav be some among the tribes in the 
iccei\ation in Ontario, on the French 


A Sub- 





3. Please explain fully what is meant by the 
proposed reservoir of the Panama Canal. 4. How 
| many territories are there in the United States 
| at the present time ?—J. W. K., Reader of Normal 


is of 
difficulties in the way 
of building the canal are greater if the 
entire channel is cut through to the level 
if some portions are 
constructed at a higher level than others. 
So, in order to save time and expense, 
voted that the canai should be 
sections of different altitude 
By the plan now 
the 
highest section is to be eighty-five feet 
2. In order to keep the 


the sections of different lengths must be 
of double gates called ‘‘lucks’’ is the 
Thus 
vessels going from a lower to a_higher | , 
level pass through the first gates into the 


above until the vessel is floated up to 


The | 
known | 


Please explain fully what is meant by the 85- | 
2. Please 
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Answers to Queries 


All matter for this department should be addressed to P. 


” | river, 





Mex- | 


| aud were mainly 


What is the present | 











Inquiries can séldom be answered in the next issue after their receipt, cwing to the time required 
| for publication, and omissions are frequently necessary, on account of limited space and the large 
A remittance of ten cents with each question, or each problem secures a prompt 
Teachers who desire arguments or outlines for debates or essays, 


S. HALLOCK, 


between Lake Nipissing 


Georgian Bay. 3. 
clared a state. 


Where is Lake Saiton, or Salton? 
tell which on account of the print. 


Dakota.—A Subseriber. 
Lake Saiion, or tlie Salton Sea, 


by the Colorado river which has 


of the stream having first been 
for purposes of irrigation. 


lias been successfully accomplished. It 


is estimated that it will take ten years 


for the water in the basin to disappear by 
evaporation and percolation. 


1. (a) Why are the fish in ‘the waters of the 
Mammoth Cave in Kentucky blind? (b) Have 


they eyes and cannot see or have they no eyes? 
2. at was the Norman Conquest? 3. Who 
was it é€w Jolinson’s wife before marriage? | 


vast $tmeant by “IndianSummer?” 5. When 
aa where was the first Sunday School estab- 
lished in the United States? 6. In the name of 


Andrew Carnegie, give correct pronunciation of 


Catnegie.—J. B. McD., Ala. 


(a) By a provision of Nature, sight 


is not given them since they have no 
need of it. (b) They may be in either 
condition, as blind and even eyeless 


atiimals are characteristic of caves. 2. 
The most important event in English 
history, the conquest of England (in 
1066) by William of Normandy, after- 
ward King William I, of England, known 
as William the Conqueror. 3. Eliza 
McCardle. 4. A period of warm weather 
late in autumn, properly in November, 
characterized by a clear sky and hazy 
atmosphere : probably so called from the 
Indian custom of storing away winter 
food at this season. 5. In 1786 the first 
Sunday School of the Methodist church 
in America was organized by Bishop As- 
bury at the home of Thomas Greenhow, 
of Hanover county, Virginia. In Phil- 
adelphia in January, 1791, a society was 
organized for the ‘‘Institution and Sup- 
rt of First Day or Sunday Schools,’ 
with Bishop William White as president. 
But the germ of the American Sunday 
School was planted by the Pilgrim 
Fathers who made it a duty of the min- 
isters or assistant deacons to teach the 
children “during the intermission on 
the Sabbath,’’ and among whom the 
spiritual training of children formed a 
large part of the work of schools, Thus 
the first Sunday Schools, though few, 
were established before the Revolution 
an outgrowth of the 
New England educational system. 6. 
**Carnegie’’ is pronounced ‘‘kar na’ gy,” 
with accent on second syllable. 





Teachers interested in Children's School 


| Gardening should write to The Flower 








Mission, Cleveland, Ohio, for sample 
pkts. of seeds and full information. 





Post Catds—a Big Bargain for 


Every Reader 

New Post Cafds—original, artistic designs, 
unique and charming. They possess charactér, 
and impart moral lessons in pictured beauty. 
Nothing like them. I will send 20 (each different) 
alps dary a  Fgpe ets. in somes) 4 _ a 
‘or 4oc—1,coo for $3 repaic n't miss this 
bargain, you will be delighted. My Seed Catalog 
anda nice present goes with every order for 40 
or more. Write today and name this npaner 
I, ook os keen, ee CCUM St 


» an put PAS, - » es 


will be 


Post Office Box 157, 


and 
Forty-six, although 
| Oklahoma has not yet been formally de- 


I could not 
Question 
was given in a teachers’ examination in North 


is a 
new lake or inland sea in Southern Cali- 
fornia, formed in a depression of land 
broken 
away from its channel altogether, a part 
diverted 
The matter 
of restoring it to its proper course has 
now become ati engineering problem, but 
the very latest reports indicate that this 


















Style 262 Price $1.00 
Single ply batiste. Superfine finish. 
Moulded bust. Elastic at sides, 
Shoulder straps support skirts. 
White only. Sizes 19 to 28 inches, 


FERRIS 
Athletic Waist 


Every move of a young child 
is full of grace and ease. is 
youthful suppleness and beauty of 
outline may be preserved by wear- 
ing a Ferris Good Sense Waist, 
because i 7. allows freedom of move- 
ment, at the same time supportin 
the figure. The athletic sail 
shown in the illustration is espe- 
cially adapted for active women. 
nh is met Ooty a beautiful garment 

ut ar one, permitting exercise 
without the slightest discomfort. 

Imitations are inferior—look for : 
name Ferris on each waist. Sold b 
leading dealers. 

Ferris Book Free, 
THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 

341 Broadway, New York. 













































































































































Make 
Your Money 
EARN MONEY 


Fortunes are being made by those who know 
how, when and where to invest. 

It is our business to know a good investment. 
Those who have followed our advice have made 
money. Last May we advised the purchase of 
Mohawk Mining Stock at 50c. It bas sold since 
at $19.50, An investment then of $500 in 1000 
Shares made a profit of $19,000 or 3800° in 6 
months. At one time Mohawk soldat |v cents. 
We recommended Silver Pick when it was selling 
at 27 cents. It sold later at $2.15. Another stock 
we recommended advanced 100 per cent in less 
than 30 days. We now recommend Nevada Star 
atl0c, Buy it, and buy all you can afford tocarry. 
We have carefully investigated this and we do not 
believe that you will =v er have a better chance 
to make a large fartune from a small 
beginning than Sign now ip the stock of the 


Nevada Star Mining Co. 


At 10 Cents Per Share. 

Par Value $1.00, fully paid and non-assessabie. 

Nevada is considered the greatest mining 
state in this country. Greenwater, Maggie 
Creek, Bullfrog, Goldtield and Tonopab districts 
are booming. Now is your time to buy for large 
profits before prices go upon the jump. Buy 
Nevada Stat at once. The allotment offered at 
10c, is Small, and will no doubt be snapped up 
quickly, as the prospects seem good to make 
100 per cent profit or more within 90 days. Ine 
stallment payments if desired. A few 
dollars a month may start you on the road to 
a fortune. Send for free illustrated Nevada 


prospectus and full information. 
MEIDINGER, 
305 Gaff Bldg., 


Eygeident 
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SAVE MONEY 


Hf you paint or draw tothe slightest extent, 
4 a copy of our catalogue. You cannot af- 
for to be without it. It will prove the means 
| of saving you many dollars —the prices quot- 
moreta SS being so much lower than the 

er fi 


ARTISTS’ AND DRAW- 
ING MATERIALS, ETC. 


issue of the following 
jects: yeahh Material vrawing Mate- 
85 sake hes | and supplies for painting; 
tfits and Supplies. State 

ie 1 want ona porn and it is yours. 





HIRSHBERG ART CO., DEPT. C, 
334 N. Howard St., Baltimore. Md. 





13 Years Our Premiums Always the Best 
iT is EASY TO 


Be ter 


PREMIUMS 
a few jars 
ive” at 25) 

h test; 


UTIFUL 
oan Re on) 
poy i 


3, Burns, 
Chaps, Piet, etc. 
jar guaranteed. It doesn't pay to sell trash. 
other's we ere: se eb T, people want fand will 

and see how quic can, 

dp toy fine quali ee Bet « of 14 


pot, tem ities at of 
we for 
dozen. Gr earn thi 


guaran 

rect timekeep- 
er, strikes the 
hour and halt- 





a —— only 3 in 

ik selling only lozen. 
iy pull Arm Roek- 

spent 


tern 
eich So geanne cobbler seat, for 
dozen, Orthis hand/ 
ih Chiffonter, entire- 
ly ate ks de of solid oak, finished 
iden, highly os ide and 65 inches 


18 inches 
deep, with five immed draw- 
rs 26x14 inches, for selling only $ 
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Our cata’ shows — 


Curtains, 

Musically 

ar ny et eae ot 

elin; , Was achines, | 

lor lamen, Dishes uches, Stoves 

all kinds of furniture, and Beeches 
ont, im the line of 


[WO me MONEY REQUIRED IN ADVANCE 


name and address, and we will mai! six 

re of to heckeee Be! Salve” with large premfum list and 
instructions, If you cannot se: ~ s" you may re- 
ftarn—no harm done. Compare ur premiums with 


ER’S REMEDIES Co., 1228 35th St., CHICAGO 


WALL PAPER OFFER 


—BOOK OF SAMPLES FREE—— 
Rt) “<P 


OS 
Vv ° ww +; ou oS 
dna sntindiastond 














Wall Paper Paper Ofte.” 
and we will at once 
send you FREE, a 
big book of 1907 
a papers; im- 
ense variety, 
beautiful patterns, 
at astonishingly 
low prices. We 
ng | our own big 
per factory 

you direct on factory cost bas less than 

one-half prices you must pay others, Our new 1907 
S$ will delight you, our low prices surprise you. 

big sample book also shows how to hang 

| 4 do t 


Ae na yourself; aoe can _ follow 
Girectio ns successfully 

CAN BET 

fine couch, 


~ my chair or 

chotee ont hundreds of valuable 

articles free if y from us. Our Profit 
Sharing (Plain, Zeexplained in the free wail 
book, is more liberal than ever, 

at once for our new Wali Paper 


Sample Book and see for how little money 
can oon oh a oom RS Bp — 
Address 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & co., Chicago. 


A MONTH SALARY ("<< ier 


our Guerantced P 


Send for contract ;we mean bu: eo edtin 
Uish best reference. G.R. BIGLER CO.. X 3508pringfield, Lil. 


a Souvenir Post Cards 


SET = Ten of the newest and pretticet cards owt. Reg. prive 30e FREE, 


SERIES if you send ie for our list of Post Card collectors and your 
name GLOBE ©O., STAMFORD, CQNN 


AGENTS 8:°2.% 
Month selling 
these wonderful Scissore, V. C, 
Giebuer, Columbus, 0., sold 22 
ean dois; we show bow, 
Block 135, Daywa, 0. 











CUTS TO THE END 
Free Shov-+, made $13; 
Outfit, Sbomas 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


“The crow dropped the cheese, which the fox 
immediately snapped up.”” Do you consider 
foregoing sentence compound, as stated by cer- 
tain grammarians, because the relative pro- 
noun ‘which’? is equivalent to “and it ?—A 
Subscriber. 

It is better to call the sentence com- 
‘plex, since the use of ‘‘which’’ relating 
to ‘‘cheese’’ makes of the clause a mod- 
ifier of thet noun, whereas ‘‘and ,it’’ 
would introduce an independent clause, 
not a modifier. ; 

1. Who is author of the poem ‘Forty Years 
Ago,” found in McGuffey’s Fifth Reader? 2. He 
isa real bright boy. Heis a really bright boy. 
Which of the above iscorrect? 3. Why is it that 
it does not thunder and lighten in California ?— 
Washburn, W. Va. 


1. The poem is published anonymously, 
author’s name not being known. 2. 
The second is correct. In the first, 


that is not according to sense, 
an adverb modifier of the adjective 
‘*bright’’? and it shoild have the adver- 
biai form. 
intense heat and great accumulation of 
moisture in the atmosphere. In Cali- 
fornia the summer is a dry season, gener- 
ally free from extreme temperature. 

1. Please give a word fordrainage.—Subscriber, 
Georgia, 2, What isthe most economical 
convenient gelatine duplicator for a teacher’s 
use? If to be prepared, give recipe.—I. B. EK 

1. If you mean, ‘‘give a word 
lent to drainage,’’ ‘‘sewerage,’ 
| meaning of which is the general drain- 

age of a city or town by means of sewers, 

is an equivalent word, 2. One could be 
| purchased at a moderate price of some 
| stationer in a city or large town, and 
inquiry could there be made as to the 
best form of sucharticles, for the gelatine 





duplicator has been superseded by a more | 


cesirable kind. 


1. Name some 
the present or last session of Congress. 2. What 
| is the average number of immigrauts in the 
| United States each year? 3. 
acts of Congress in relation to commerce. 
| What are sources of state revenue ?—A Const: unt 
Reader. 


Among the acts passed at the last | 


free denatured) 


pure 


the 
the 


| session were 
alcohol law; 


(or 


way rates and discriminations, incorpo- 


| rated with an act enlarging the powers | 


of the Interstate Commerce Commission ; 
the act providing for construction of the 
| Panama canal. An important measure 


| now under consideration is one prohibit- | 
| ing interstate commerce in articles which | 


|are the production of child labor. 2. 
Average from 1880 to 1902, about 400,000 
or 500,000 yearly ; in 1903 amd 1904, over 
800,000 each year; in 1905 and 

total each year of over 1,000,000. A 

| measure for the restriction of immigra- 
tion was 
last session but no decided action taken. 

3. The embargo and 

acts, 1807-09; act to regulate commerce, 

1887, creating the 

Commission ; Afiti-Trust act, 1890, 
4. Chiefly taxation of property, 

| some states an additional poll tax, or 
tax upon male citizens or voters; also 
sale of licenses, excise duties, ete. 

half the area of doors, 
openings is deducted in 

plastering, painting and 


Please explain why 
windows, and other 
estimating work in 
paving. 

In painting and plastering, as in stone 
work and masonry, there is no uniformity 
in making allowances. Corners are gen- 
erally counted twice on account of extra 
work in building; the work around 
openings is also considered of extra 
difficulty. and allowance is frequently 
made on that account; but if the total 
area of openings were deducted in esti- 
mating the material required, allowance 
enough might not be made for unavoid- 
able waste. 


Would it be agood plan to. read “Uncle Tom's 
Cabin” in public school work. about a chapter 
a morning? I have been reading some good 
literary books in the above way in school, but 
have exhausted my supply and have been cau 

| tious about taking ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin” as 
one.— Miss K, C., Ohio. 


This book is of much interest and his- 
torical value, but it seems inappropriate 
for school use for at least two reasons: 
It does not belong to the works of gen- 

| eral literature, being written for a special 

| purpose; and because of that purpose, it 

j | sppaate too strongly to the feelings and 
is likely to excite sympathy or prejudice 
over a condition that no longer exists. 


the | 





‘*real’’ is not a modifier of ‘‘boy’’ since | 
but it is | 


3. Electric storms result from | 


and | 


equiva- | 
one | 


great measures considered at | 


Name some great | 


food and meat | 
inspection laws; the regulation of rail- | 


1go6, a} 


considered by Congress at the | 
non-importation | 
Interstate Commerce 
hears | 


ing upon restraint of trade and commerce. | 
and in 





Dustless 
Schoolrooms 


The gravity of the dust question as applied to our schoolrooms is such that we 
cannot afford to ignore its signific ance. While great attention has been given to 
ventilation, very little has been given to dust, 

When it is considered how much dust is constantly being raised by shuffling 
feet, it becomes necessary that, in order to correct the dust evil in our schools, we 
must use some ‘meaus w hereby the dust will be prevented from circulating. It has 


~~ STANDARD 
Floor Dressing 


TAND. ¢ 
ried is nsed the amount of circulating dust is reduced eleven-twelfths. What 
a boon this must be to teachers and scholars. Irritation of eyes and 
DRESSING physical discomfort are not the most serious consequences of dust: Dust 
is one of the most potent factors in the spread of diseases such as 
‘Tuberculosis, Typhoid Fever, Asiatic Cholera, Erysipelas, Diphtheria, 
Yellow Fever, Pneumonia, and others too numerous to mention 
Standard Floor reasing also preserves the flooring, reduces labor, 
and saves its cost many times over. Will not evaporate. Sold by the 
barrel or in cans of varying capacity by dealers generally 
Vatent Standa Oiler makes process of app slic ation ensy 
economical, 
We willapply withont charge Standard Floor Dressing to the floor 
of one room so that you ean personally see that all we claim for it is true. 
Testhouonials and inate resting reports from medical authorities on 
“Dustanud its Dangers” gladly furnished gpon request. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


and 








“AND THE CLOCK STRUCK ONE” “WEKE'S SOMETHING To LOOK INTO” “Vi. peor YoU A “you ane Expecteo’ 
34 Say all the good things you can about me. 
18 Don’t be alarmed, 25 Please $10.00 as 1 (Kk) need the dough, 
19 lm struggling toward the top. 6 Spring, beautiful Spring 
20 L hope I will be able to get away 7 Thad on awful close ca 
I make this proposition tone one bt You can depend on me for the balance 
2 ima single man I get boosted aloug every little whi 
The future looks dark to mu You can plainly see how miserable | am 
Home was never like this a Widow's Mite (might) (last. 
> [hardly know how to start fir ? rown @ couple of feet since | saw you 
Words are poor meaus to express my feel- 
i In my simple w 
1 will be 
-y was a great blow 
it it? a) ht cold 
‘1 ; felt rather su 


lam carrying out your orders. 17 ft am one of the push. 

In a false pos 

1 was just in time 

Take a tip from me 

And the clock struck one, 

By the sad sea waves 

Ships that pass in the (k) night 

You are expected, 

This is awful 

Here's something to look into 

Yes, | got home all right, all right 

[havea very perplexing problem on 2 

my hands 

13 What do you think abo 

14 The way I feel 

15 Lam doing a rushing i saa busi 

16 Love at first sight 

Any 10 Post Cards 10 cents, 90 for 2% cents, 50 for 40 cents, 

size, all ready for mailing. Best and funniest ig cards on the market. 15 extra post cards in colors (not 

comic) FREE with every 2% cent order. less than 10 post cards sold. Order by number. Stamps 
UNITED SPECIALTY COMPANY (Inc.), 94 Dearborn Street, Desk 191 CHICAGO 


taken. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
i traveling x per paid 
$25 PER WEEK sen 20 sell Fane Feuabecenn $i SOLID GOLD 12¢ 
Pattern SIGNET RING. ’ 
i 


deulers; ex perience unnecessary. Parity A. B, Ce., Chie 
Warranted three years, Any 


106 NOTEHEADS, ENVELOPES, BILLHEADS or sraved FREE. Seut postpaii w 
CARDS Printed 35 cents. Samples Free; x , NEL. L's NOW EL 1 co, on 
W. Kinnier, 1150 Jefferson Ave., Brow kiyn, New York Dept. NJ, #3 Chambers Street, New York 
Permanently 


Hair on Face, Neck and Arms fcr 


DR. STRYKER'S MAGIC POWDER 
Will not injure the most delicate skin. Leaves the 
surface smooth as velvet, asily applied, Se and 


$1.00 per bottle. Samples, 2c. Agents wanted, 


Dr. N. 1. Stryker, 156 Fifth Ave., Room 614, New York City 


“DADDY DEAR” 


Words by Nat Clifford, ; 
A tuneful, dreamy an 


“IF YOU LOVED ME” entrancing waltz move 
ment arranged by Robt. BF. Keiser, 
iy i 99) ‘The hit of Alfred E. Aaron's 
GET HAPPY musical comedy “My Antoin 
ette’’”, Wordsand music complete, To get our cata-; 
logue and latest lists of py 2c popular sheet mus i6 ose POST CARDS 10° 
ic into the hands of music lovers everywhere we will lest cards ever p:lnted; weeny © _s bo two alike and 
send any of the above fate hits for loc, or all three for 
2c. Globe Novelty Co., Dept 3, Troy, N. Y. 
OST 10 beautiful post cards 
showing Bunker Hill Monu- 
CARD ment, Old State House and 
, Place of Boston Massacre ; 
Old North Church where Paul 
Revere's lantern was Mt. - Revere's Birt » ere) 
Old Boston Common; Faneuil Hall, the “Cr 
Liberty”; Boston's great South Station, 2d largest in the 
world ; beautiful Trinity, Philips Brooks’ church ; etc., etc. 
All sent post paid for 25c., 3 months full- ‘paid 
in our exchange club included, which entitles 
youto “Post Card Bulletin,” so you can exchange 
collectors every where. . 


BAY STATE POST CARD EXCHANGE, | i) other 
76 Union St., Bridgewater, Mass. j paid for tan oe. 


ition here. send 


co mas crm cot me 


Sy nenctspe pot 


uaintance, 
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UP AS SOON Z 


enthusiasm 
50 Lm going to strike for a raise 


These poste asiease i inmany colors, regular 














10 per 


GUARANTEED Direct from looms, Cut any length 


cent. saved, Send tive 2c, stamps for sam 
ples of 30 qualities, Amount refunded tirst 
order, Express prepaid. Lady agents wanted, Send for 
nformation. LENOX SILK WORKS, 112) Broadway, N.Y 


SOUVENIR POST CARDS 


Views, comic, leather, and fancy cards, Send Ik 
for samples and our large catalogues, 


UNION SUPPLY CO., Dept. B, 


G§ AWEEK 8:2. trent 
men With rigsty ia 
WE PAY $3 troduce poultry compound. Year's « watrest, 
eee LAP RKIAL (., DEPT, 


> 33, PARSONS, h4NS, 











One of the most beautiful and 
touching songs ever written 


music by Lall Cliff, Sunbury, Pa. 








b eurda, Mie: 48 o«rd novelty catalog free 


every one & corker 1 
» VAN Be REN ST., CHICAGO. 


ORAKE CARD ‘co., DEPT. 19 & 


Souvenir Post Cards For Teaching Art 


tory, 
Geography. Send us $1.00 for 100 nn me Com 
Animals, Birds, including Leather and Alum 
Return if vot satisfactory. 
WwW. E. CUMMINGS & CO., 
354-160 State St., Chicago, Til. 


99 NEW SONGS for (0° 


ait cll the Bun Sb 
win le, So Long Mary. Waiting atthe Cby ty oot ‘ce 
yout Hair is Curly, Everybody Works =~! Pather, Why 
rand 0) 








Scenes, 


inum, 





Prise Tieket All the above sant port 
MUSIC 00., Dope.) 19, 699 Van Buren $s. CHICAUd. 













The Sick [ade Well 
Without Medicine. 


OXYDONOR 


Is Restoring to Health 


VAST numbers of HELPLESS, 
HOPELESS invalids. The nature 
of the disease makes fa Tomon yam 
If you have not investigated this 
MODERN METHOD you ye Bn 
do #0 at once, as it may prove the 

of SAVING LIFE and 
TH lear to 


“sth 

SORB OXYC iEN, instilling new 
life and vigor into the system, 
overcoming any form of disease. 
Case after case has been cured of. 
Trouble, Rheumatism, 
« Prostration, Kidney and 
ver Trouble, Dropsy, Blood Dis- 
Uleers. Tumors, Serofula, 
. Vitus’ Dance, Spinal Affec 
Catarrh of Head, Throat or 
Stomach, etc., ¢ All this is simply the operation of 
a natural law. ure living in an advanced age, and 
no one should be surprised wow days at anything dis- 
covered by the fertile brain of man that puts aside the 
old ways of doing things. 











tions, Lang Diser 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The Pumpkin Vine Under the House 
By Lillian Shuey 
A pumpkin vine under the honse, 


Of a seed dropped there by a mouse, 

Grew pale in the darkness and cold: 

It leaved through the rubbish and mold. 

Nothing it heard but the tread 

Of hurrying feet, and the banging of 
things overhead. 

There wasn’t a ghost of a show 

In those cob-webby regions below 

For sunshine or vital fresh air; 

There was only rank smells and despair 

For the plantlet under the house, 

Of a seed dropped there by a mouse. 


The vine planted under the house, 

By a scampering, lack-witted mouse,— 
How could it be thrifty and strong 
With nothing to coax it along? 

There was 10 suggestion, you see, 

Of what a brave pumpkin might be. 
Environnients fetter or bless, — 

How could the vine reach success! 





GRORGE P, GQop Al Kf SECRETARY DETROIT 
FREE PRESS, WRITE 
I know of noother diseovery whose value approaches 
Oxydonor. 1 have a sure conviction, founded on actual 
personal experience, that it is one of the vreatest boons 
within human reach, and tt seems to me the most. im- 
portant step toward healing human ills in 3,000 years. 


DE OM AS CLARKSON, LINEVILLE, fA., 
1 have been 3% years in the practice of medicine and 
huve had very good success in my practice, but search 


all the material medica there ix nothing to be found in 
the world to compare with the Oxydonor in the cure of 
disease, 


No cther plant ever thus grew, 
Deprived of tie sun and the dew. 
Its grave seemed under the house, 
Despised by even a monse. 


But the pumpkin vine sown by a mouse, 
In the weird gioom under the house, 
Never had heard of despair. 

It knew there was sunshine somewhere, 
It stretched out its tendrils so small, 


Found a sun-brightened break in the 





MKS. J. ©. TALBOT, & N. #TH-AV., CHICAGO, 
A TEACHER IN THE LLOYD SCHOOL, WRITES: 
[had suffered for years with lumbago and a painful 

kink in the back, and had gone through a whole list o 

supposed medical cures, all of which failed, and TL never | 

hinv« free from those troubles until T began the 
use of Oxydonor, and 1] am enthusiastic over the splen 

did results. 


COL. J. 1. TYMESON, 
610 GREENWOOD-AY.,, 
GAnale Sea AND AL 0 
WRITE 
I chm r the Oxvdonor the 

cessful medical appliance ever invented and a boon to 

humanity, 


> 





| 

RETIRED ARMY OFFICER. | 

THICAQGO, URED OF | 
STOMACH TROUBLE, 


most complete and suc 


MITCTIELL oF. WOOD RIVER, NEB., CURED | 
on STOMACH TROUBLE AFPTEI 
THERE WAS NO HOPE: WRITES: 


1 was advised te prepare myself forthe Grim Reaper, 
and commenced to clase up my busioess affairs, About 
this time [| heard from the Oxydonor and 1 sent and 
got one, and T ecommenced to improve immediately, 


| 
| 
1K DOCTORS SALD | 
| 
] 
} 
iT 





aodina few monthat was as we aever and have 
heen healthy ver since, weighing now 1%) pounds, 
MKS. SALLIE M. HADSELL OF TURNER, MO., 
WRKEPES 
1} was a total wreck when T procured your Oxydonor, | 
haviuw bow uffered with corvature of the spine, | 
tawach and heart trouble, rheumatism sad various | 
Trevntbode and Dlived for years on drugs and never 
knew what it was to be well or free from pain, but 
sinew using Oxydonor PT searcely Know what pain or 


ichuess is, and To have cored two cases with Oxydonor 
of St. Vilas dance and one case of bone erysipelas of 


W years standing. 


THE FULL THSTORY OF ABOVE Hea we AND 
SCORES OF OTHER REMARKABLE. CURES GIVEN 
WETH OUR FREE BOOK, CALL OR WHITE rok 
OUR PREE BOOK AND LEARN AKO UT THIS, THE 


GREATEST OF ALL ITRFALING METHODS, 


DR. SANCHE OX YDONOR ©O., 


19, 67 Wabashenv., Chicago, TH, 


MACIC 


Room 5 









WE 
GIVE LANTERN 

ZO AND OUTFIT 
HANDSOME FE RE E 
COLORED | 
PICTURES. | 


Biggest and best. An tn: 


with double 
elescopic 
Ones, Teo:i- 
explosive | 


pempend sity i 
eol- | 

A ored ures, 
includingtwo 


100\ Ing pic- 
ture slides, 





The latest style Magic Lantera with curved 
patent chimnes, exactly like the Hlustration. 
‘The telescopic ietises make the pictures very large 
ood brillinat so that you cau give exhibitions 
and earn money. We vive vou the bie lantern, 
nearly # foot talland hall a foot through, 50° bright 
colored pictures, Sextibilion tickets, a show screen 
uid large posters for advertising your shows, all for 
welliag ouly €2.40 worth of subscription coupons, 
at Wocents each, These coupous are good for subscrip 
tious to Viek’s Magazine, our great, big, high-grade, 
illustrated Monthly Kveryhody will buy, We trust 
you with outfit, Write today, Send your pame and 


weld fess to 
Vick Poblishing Co., Dept. N. 1. Dansville,N. Y. 





wall,- 
Where it burst out into the world 
And its broad leaves of triumph unfurled. 


| It stayed not for mildew or blight, 


It just crept out to the light. 

The vine proved the pride of the house, 

Tho’, sown to despair by a mouse! 
Farm Journal, 





Listeners Never Hear any 


Themselves 
By Carolyn Wells 


Three little crickets, sleek and black, 
Whose eves with mischiel vlistened, 

Climbed up on one another's baci 
And at a keyhole listened. 


The topmost one cried out, ‘Oho! 
I hear two people speaking! 

I can’t quite see them yet, and so 
I'l] just continne peeking."’ 


Soon Dot and grandma he could see— 
Tea-party they were playing ; 

And as he listened closely, he 
Distinetly heard Dot saying: 

‘This pretty little table here 
Will «do to spread the treat on ; 

And I will vet a cricket, dear, 
For you to put your feet on."’ 

The cricket tumbled down with fright; 

‘Run for your life, my brothers! 





Bly, fly!’ Te seudded out of sight: 
Aud so did both the other 
Ni holas. 
The Dictionary 
By Abbie Farwell Brown 
The lonesome Dictionary sighed: 
‘Alas! and woe is me, 


Why am [ not as popular 
As other volumes be? 

‘Lo, all the culture of the world 
Within my covers lies ; 

Iam a library complete, 
One need but use his 


rhe 


eCVves, 


‘six best sellers’ of the dav, 
The favorites of old: 
One need but choose the 


My see miy covers hold, 


“What scope! Potential story-: 
As yet unused, unheard: 

Here authors can find themes cnough, 
Can cull them, word by word. 


‘And Tam like no other hook, 
No jumbicd mess you find; 

But alphabetic sequence here, 
No two words of a kind! 


ready words 


Atnff 


“What the use in viving libraries? 


Let generous souls provide 
A Dictionary tor each town, 
No need of hooks beside."’ 


The lonesomeé Dictionary ceased, 
The library was still: 
And readers read the other books, 
As foolish readers will, 
- Selected. 


| Valuable 
books. 





Refuge of the Seeds 
By Amelia Botsford 


Through the woodland a whisper went, 

It might have been by th’ wild wind 
sent: 

‘‘Winter is coming, winter is near, 

What shall we do in the winter drear?’’ 


Hidden under the moss and leaves, 

All to itself the beechnut grieves, 
While many seeds in th’ pine-cone pent 
Murmur each in its seale-like tent: 
‘*Winter is coming, winter is near, 
What shall we do in the winter drear?’’ 


Then in the cold the gnats will die, 

To the far south the birds will fly, 

In its hole the squirrel will creep, 

Curled in its den the snake will sleep, , 

Around the woodland the whisper goes: 

“What shall we do in the frost and 
snows?’ 


Ah, little seeds, be not afraid, 

For each and all is the warm bed made ; 
Thick and soft will the snowflakes fall, 
They will be a blanket, not a pall. 





Good of | 


Safe and warm through the winter night, 

Hidden under the mantle white, 

You shall sleep through frost and cold 

Till green spears pierce the leafy mold. 
—New York Farmer. 





The World a Mirror 
By Abbie Farwell Brown 


When I come down with smiling face 
The world is such a pleasant place ! 
‘Tis like a mirror, great and wide, 
Where I see smiles on every side. 


Upon my plate my breakfast food 
Smiies up at me and tastes so good. 
The ciock upon the wall, I think, 
Is smiling too, and seems to wink, 


The peopie whom I chance to meet 

All smiie at me upon the street; 

The littie dogs wag pleasantly 

As if they meant to smile at me. 

At schooi the children smile and say, 
Good morning!’’ in the gayest way ; 

And teacher smiles, so kind and dear. 

I love to sit and watch her near, 


And then at night when I come in 

To Katie’s kitchen, she will grin, 

And all her pans and kettles bright 

Are grinning too, a merry sight. 

When I come down with smiling face 

The world is such a pleasant place. 

But if I'm cross, alas! alas! 

The world's indeed a looking-glass, 
—-Maine Farmer. 





Nelsons Inneyelopedia is a new and 
addition to the list of reference 
See the large announcement on 


page 33. 





SANATIVE SHAVING, 
A New Method Which Makes Shaving a 
leasure to Men with 
Tender Skias. 

Cuticura Soap (Medicinal and Toilet) is a luxury 
for shaving. Jt possesses in a modified form all the 
emollient sanative, and antiseptic properties of Cut- 
icura Ointment, the great Skin Cure, while supply- 
ing a firm, moist, non-drying, creamy, and fragrant 
lather, This up-to-date method of shaving dispenses 
with the shaving mug, prevents irritation and in- 
flammation of the skin and hair glands, is most 
agreeable and comforting, and makes frequent 
shaving a pleasure rather thana discomfort, Full 
directions wrapped around each cake of soap. 


We Will Pay Men $85 Per Month 


to travel, collect ne ay a, advertise and give away samples, 
Expenses advanced, Write today. W. T. Rider Co,, Chicago, 


$100 nonee SALARY in each County to represent 


Harlware Dept, Established business, FE eee hse moan y 
in advance, THE COLUMBIA HOLSK, NBS Chicage, 


FASTER Post Carbs 
_________ § BEAUTIES, 20¢. 


Klahorately embossed fu handsome colorings: highest grade, very artisti 
T. A. CONLIN ENGRAVING ©0., Pitts@eld, Massachusetts, 


AGENTS. WANTED 


Sell our 
rilta for 35 cer ook $1.00 bottle of Sarsape: ae So eats oh Setsapes 
Best aes Finest medicine. Come 
pues suk Pure drug law. Everjone 
te BOM, tor terms. 
Sitotte3se "F. R. GREENE, Goiccseoiiiecis: 


Chicage, [}linvis, 


YOUR NAME VALUABLE 


tous. If you will send your name and 
a@twovent stamp we will send you 
Feee pF return mail this very pretty 


On at AKRD i MANOF Gr Out Yo 
106 Fulton S., Dept. H13 New vores 











Paid Weekly. Energetic man 




















| Constipation Specialist, 


| your ownhome without the useof drugs. 





March 907 


‘Constipation 


Easily Cured 


In the Privacy of Your Own 
Home Without Medicine. 


ANY ONE CAN DO IT, 











PROF. T. H. MIDGELY, 


Inventor of the 
Drugless Constipation Cure. 


Without the use of pills, purgatives or drugsof 
any kind, lean anddo cure the worst cases of 
chronic constipation—cure them to stay cured 
and restore the patient toa state of health aud 
happiness, such as they had never known befor 
Tean cure constipation no matter how bac itis 
leanshow you how to cure yourself right ia 
Cotusit 
pation is cured for alltime when cured my way 
Simply send your name and address to Irotl.1 


H. Midgely, 1134 Midgely Block, Kalamazoo, 
| Mich.,onaslip of paper, no letter necessary, 
and he will tell you free how to cure even the 





| 


worst cases of constipation, without medicine, in 
the privacy of your own home. 











































































































79h: gr = ah onde: tine Lib return mail $(0° 


ad, rings, ako, co, we 
4 oon joa ti il enamel that with only s liste 
practice you can easily perform them sod be as crest s 

magician a8 Herrman or Kellar. Coupon good for §! were 
of goods.s Prize Ticket winning a Gold Watch Chalo’ (hea 
and our big Catalog of 1000 other tricks free with each otve?. 
Get these trickeand be popular with your frieuds. W eguarsd 
tee success. 8. DRAKE, Dept. 0, b10Jar* son St Chica 


Reduce 
Your Fat. 


TRIAL BOX FRFE. 













No dieting, exercise orex- 
ertion is necessary, MY 
Natural scientitic Obesity 
Reducer does al! the work. 
You will feel a hundred 
times hetter the tirst day you 
try this wonderful home tm 
ducer, Send your name aud 
address no money today | 
FP. J. KELLOGG, 405 K ¢ Hide 
Rattle Creek, Mich. and res 





y rewura 


Don't Delay Until You Area 
Sight Like Above, 


package in plain wrapper frce 


IF $90 22 Paid Weekly 


Expenses 
Advanced 
is more than yoU make, write us 
in your district — Manor w con « 4 


quired. C, W. STANTON 


Report Cards 


good quality, prices very reasonable. W rite fors 


STERLING SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 





Permanent manager w inted 
apital« perie 

<> Dearborn St. Chicago, HL ‘i 
and HIGH se “Hool. 


DIPLOMAS 


itu ples 








Mt. Sterling, Ohie. 
INTS & HELPS §.".0 
H" eners, iilustrat- 
If you are interested in Gz arile ping at 

on. you want a copy. Especially val lnuble 

tor School and Mome Gardeners. Pos male els, 
The School( ardeners note-book, sample oops b& 
Ht. D. HEMENWAY, NORTHAMPTON, PAD 
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Mrs. Cora B. Miller 
Makes a Fortune 


Started a Few Years Ago with No 
Capital,and Now Employs Nearly 
One Hundred Clerks and 
Stenographers. 


Until a few years ago Mrs. Cora B. Miller liv ed 





the most successful business women in the 
United States, 





s New Residence, Earned in Less 
Than One Year, 

Several years ago Mrs. Miller learned of a mild 
and simple preparation that cured herself and 
several friends of female weakness and piles. | 
She was besieged by so many women needing 
treatment that she decided to furnish it to those 
who might call for it. She started with only a 
few dollars’ capital, and the remedy, |} 
possessing true and wonderful merit, producing 
many cures when doctors and other remedies 
failed, the demrand grew so rapidly she was 
several times compelled to seek larger quarters. 
She now occupies one of the city’s largest office 
tuildings which she owns, and almost one han- | 
dred clerks and stenographers are required to 
assist in this great business, 


Million Women Use It. 

More than a million women have used Mrs. 
Miller's remedy, and no matter where you live, 
she can refer you to ladies in your own locality 
whocan and will tell any sufferer that this mar- 
velous remedy really cures women. Despite the | 
fact that Mrs, Miller’s business is very extensive, 
she is always willing to give aid and advice to 
every suffering woman who writes to her. She is 
agenerous, good woman, and hasdecided to give 
away to women who have never used her medi- 
iciue $10,000.00 worth absolutely FREE. 

Every woman suffering with paius in the head, 
back and bowels,bearing down feelings, nervous- 
hess, creeping seusations up the spine, melan- 


Mrs. Miller* 





tholy, desire to cry, hot flashes, weariness, or | 
piles from any cause, should sit right down and 
send her name and address to Mrs. Cora. B. 


Miller, Box 
t fre 
t he 


4539, Kokomo, Ind., and receive by 
of charge in plain wrapper) a 5o-cent 
marvelous medicine; also her valuable 
luch every woman should have. 

Rem. uber, this offer will not last long, for 
thousa.uds aud thousands of women who are 
suffering will take advantage of this generous 
means of getting cured. So if you are ailing, do 
not suffer another day, but send your name anid 
aliress to Mrs. Miller for the book and medicine 
before the $10,0co,00 worth is all goue. 








HOTEL |, 
‘TOURAINE | 


Delaware Ave. & Johnson Park 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
A modem, high-class and conven- 


wale he 
| 













for the comfort 
Pleasure of transient guests. 
Prices, 


Harry C. Griswold, Proprietor. 


\ \ anted goods and tack advertising 


“rds. Nalary $21 per week, $3 aday expense allowance 
Sama Ee Mame das os Blvd. ,Chicago. 
ees 


PORTRAITS Sic, FRAMES 4 


Moderate 























meu ineach state to travel, 
distribute samples of our 





pe 


Cata 
200-52 W. Adams St., Uhicago. 





mr ib ie for “A Kiss You Sent Dear John,” on 
of the catchiest sougs of as season. 
Music Pub. Ce., Pittsburg, Pa. | 





q manner similar to that of thousands of other | 
yery poor women of the average small town and | 
village. She now resides in her own palatial 
prown-stone residence, and is considered one of 


| leap of the fox, 
| hound in 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Problems Solved 
By Edson M. Mills, A.M., M.Ph. 


Editor’s Note---Prof. Mills has kindly consented 
to answer problems privately when the request 
is accompanied by a remittance of ten cents for 
solution of each problem. We have found it 
necessary to make this small charge to limit it to 
teachers who want itenough to pay somethjng 
to cover postage and stationery. The amount is 
too small really to pay for the trouble, but Prof. 
Mills delights in helping perplexed teachers in 
this his favorite subject. 

Teachers desiring further help will find it in 
Prof. Mills’ book on Arithmetical Analysis and 
its application to the subjects of Arithmetic, 
containing hundreds of solutions and illustra- 
tions. Price 75 cents postpaid. All orders tor 
this book and problems for solution should be 
sent to Edson M. Mills, A.M., M.Ph., Professor 
of Mathematics, State Normal College, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. 


1. A boy rowed 2% miles up a stream 


|'and back again to the place of starting 


in 1 hourand 4o minutes. He rowed 
down three times as fast as he rowed up. 
Find his rate of rowing in still water. 


Solution— 
The Zimes of rowing up stream and 
down stream are always inversely as the 


since the va/e down stream 
, it follows 


rates. Then, 
is to the vale up stream as 3:1 
that the /7me down stream is to the time 
up stream as 1:3. 

. YY of thé entire time of the trip= 
time down stream, and 

3f of the entire time of the trip=time 
up stream. 

I hour and 40 minutes=100 minutes, 


entire time of trip. 
sa 


. Yf of 100 minutes=25 minutes, 
time of rowing 2% miles down stream, 
and 3¢ of 100 minutes —75 minutes, time 
of rowing 2% miles up stream. 

.. $2 of 2% miles=6 miles, rate per 
hour down stream 

And £° of 2'3 miles=2 miles, rate per 


hour up stream. 
The 
rowing up stream 


the rates of 


stream 


difference between 
and down is 


always twice the velocity of the current. 


.". (6—2)+2=2 miles, velocity of cur- 
rent. 

The rate or velocity of the current 
added to the rate wf stream, or sub- 
tracted from the rate dow» stream will, 
in either case, give the rate of rowing 
in still water. .*. 6—2, or 24+2=4, rate 
of rowing in still water, expressed in 
miles per hour. 


2. A distiller sold 
19; keeping 


his whiskey losing 
$27 of the proceeds, he 


gave the rest to an agent to buy hogs, at 
8% commission; if he lost in all $48, 
what was the value of the whiskey? 
Solution 
On every dollar of the value of the 
whiskey, the distiller would have lost 
first 1g cents and secondly 5, of 81 cents 
= cents, if the $27 had wo/ been re- 
served. Then 19 cents+6 cents=25 cents, 
total loss on one dollar of the value of 
the whiskey, if the $27 had not been 
reserved. ,3. of $27=§2, loss on the $27 


if it had not been reserved. Then $484 
$2— $50, total loss if the $27 had not been 
reserved, ¥50--25 cents— $200 ; 


$200= value of whisk ey. 


3- A fox is 120 leaps before a 
hound, and takes 5 leaps while the 
hound takes 2: but 4 of the hound’'s 
leaps equal 12 of the fox’s. How many 


leaps must the hound take to catch the 


fox? 


Solution 


4 leaps of the hound equal 12 leaps of 
the fox. 

2 leaps of the hound—6 leaps of the 
fox, and are taken by the hound while 
the fox takes 5 leaps. Hence b—5=1 


the 
leaps. 


distance gained by 
taking 2 of 
+ leap of the fox=distance yained 


his own 
Then, 


by the hound while he takes 1 leap. .°. 


| from 
‘ 


4 


120 fox-leaps+™% fox-leaps=240, number 
of leaps taken by the hound to catch the | 
fox. 

4. A, B, and C dine on 7 loaves of 
bread, each eating an equal amount. A 
furnishes 4 loaves, B furnishes 3 loaves, 
and C paid 14 cents for what he aie. 
How shali A and B divide the money? 

Solution— 


% of 7=2%, number of loaves each 


one ate. 4—24%=1%4, number of loaves 
A furnishes C. 3—24%=—%4, part of a 
loaf B furnishes C. 174 is to 24 as 5 is 
to 2. 

. 2 of 14 cents=10 cents, amount A 
should receive, and 

: of 14 cents=4 cents, amount B 


should receive. 


5. A field of 6 acres is drawn on paper 


to a seale of 1 inch to 20 feet. How 
much paper does it cover? 

Solution 

One square inch on the paper will 
represent 20X 20==400 square feet. 

*. Reduce 6 acres to square feet, and 
divide the result by goo, to find the 
number of square inches of paper re- 


quired for tiie drawing. 


6. C owes $1200 due November 6; he 
pays part August 8, and the balance 
January 5. What are the payments? 

Solution 

The first pavinent is made go days 


before it is due, and the second, 60 days 


afler itis due. 
Then, since the interest on $2 for oo 


days, at any rate, will be equal to the 
interest on $3 for 60 days at the same 
rate, it follows that for every $2 in the 


first payinent must be $3 in the second. 
of $1200 
5 and 


$720, amount paid Jan- 
uary 


: of $1200=f480, amount paid August 

8. 
Sold some goods on commission at 

5%, through an agent who charged me 
3%; my commission after paying my 
agent, was $388; required the ayent’s 
commission, my commission, and the 
money paid to my employers. 

Solution— 

¥$388=my net commission, i.. e. my 


commission left after paying my agent; 
$1 
the commission 
the 
my 


5 cents=my commission on each ot 


the goods sold; 3 cents 
an same; 5 | 
net 

net com- 
$388, then 


as many dollars 


I pay agent for selling 
cents=2 cents, 
$1; but, 


the whole 


have 


cents—3 com- 


mission on since my 


mission on was 


there must been 


worth of goods sold as 2 cents is con- 
tained times in $388, or Fig4goo; 1g400X5 
cents or $970, INV COMMMISSION; 19400 X 3 
cents, or $582, my agent's commission 
which may be found thus: $970--$388 

F582. $1g400-—$970, or $18430-—net pro- 
ceeds, or amount to be remitted to my 
employers. 

8. A banker owns 2's % stocks, at 10% 
below par, and 3% stocks at 15% below 
par, The ineome from the former is 
667,% more than from the latter, and 
the investment in the latter is $11,400 
less than in the former; required the 
whole investinent and the income? 


Solution 


the first stock 


and yields 2% 

1s 27 or ,!, of investment. Also, | 
go 

each $1 of the 

and yields 

J, ol the 
the 


Fach $1 of cost go cents 


cents; therefore the in- 


come 


second stock costs 85 cent 
the 


the 


therefore income 


3 cents; 
income 
than | 


is investment, 


former is 662 more 
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86 Made to 


Measure 










——— 
This 
| Express Man-Tailored 
Prepaid Skirt 
to your individual 
MRO Et measure from a vari- 


ety of latest fabrics, 
and Guarantee Per- 
fect Fit, Perfect 
Style and Perfect 
Satisfaction, for 
only 5 ex- 
press prepaid, 


if you are not 
perfectly sat 
isfied with 
quality and 
fit, we will 


Refund 
Your Money 


w'thout quibble. You do not run as much risk as you 
do wich your dressmaker,and our expert cutters and 
tailors give you a design,style and fit which cannot be 
equaled ¢ elsewhere at even a much greater price, 
The mode! shown at $4.86 is made with nine gures, 
with clusters of double inverted pleats, finished 
with tabs and trimmed with buttons of the same ma- 
terial. It is one of the most pleasing and attractive 
models of the season and is sure to bea leader. Man 
tailored and finshed in the best possible manner, it 
cannot fail to please you, 
‘his is only one ef many 
Spring and Summer catalogue, 
from 3.49 to $14.9, 
SEND FOR SAMPLES 
We save you money and protect you absolutely 
from all risk, Why weara ready-made skirt, or why 
ist your expensive goods with an tnexperienced 
umeker, when you can get man-tailored mice 
wir measure skirts at our money-saving prices 
K aeons Suit Company, Skirt Makers, 
309 Main Street, Kalamazoo, Mich, 


White Hickory Flyer 


Worth $75 to $100 « 


designs shown in 
ranging in 


our 
price 
























You have the 
choice of 3 Plans 
of Payment. 

We are mannu- 
facturers, making each 
andevery part. That's why we can make 
such amazingly low prices on vehicles, 


30 Days’ FREE Road Test 


You can try the White Hickory Flyer a 
full month before you decide to keep it or 
send it back at our expense. If you keep 
it, we give you a 


2-Year Cuarantee Bond 

This is for your further protection. 

Our capital and twenty-three years bust- 

ness record forsquaredealing is back of it. 

We undersell all Competitors, 

Write today for Big Catalogue and over 100 
astonishing Vehicleand Harneas offers Free. 


CONSUMERS CARRIAGE MFG. CO. 
Dopt. AV, CHICAGO, ILLS, 
References — Fs soples Trust and Savings Bauk 
1 Commercial Agencies 


TWO PAINT BOOKS FREE. 
ss] WRITE US my 
< 


and say: “Send 
iM 














me your new 

Paint Offers,” 
and we will send 
you free by re- 


PH 


a 
= 





’ turn mail, our 
= two paint books, 4 £2 
most valuable 
| and attractive ever offered; one, a text book, “How to 
Paint,” tells everything about painting, the other, a 


big complete sample book, with exact shades of every 
color house paint, barn paint, Chinese Gloas Lacquer, 
for refinishing furniture (makes old articles like new) 
varnishes, stains, enamels, ete., shows harmonizing 
color selections and our wonderfully low prices. We 
own our own big paint factory and sell you direct on 
the basis of material and labor cost one-half what you 
must pay all others. QOur paint is guaranteed 10 years, 
smoothest, easiest working, covers double the surface, 
lasts twic ¥ ou i¢ AN hers, and you share in our profits. 
GAN GE this couch, Morris chair, 

or ve of hundreds of 

you valuable articles free, according to our 
revised, more liberal 


than ever plan of shar- 
ing profits with our 
customers, all fully ea- 
plained in the free 
Jy a books. Write at 


once and get oe paint books. dd 


SEARS, ROE BUCK & CQ., Chicago. 
sleep 


CATARRH 35"! 


1340 Van Buren Street 





Asthma cuced while sou 
we months 


ferred o Chicago, 









wanted to make ap shields at 

home; $10 per 100); can make 2 

aun hour; work sent prepaid to 
relialb ve veg n. end rept ielope for information 
to t ‘RSAL TO, Dept. 24, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ME N TO TRAVEL, deliver 
‘sand advertise our good 
#3 salary pet per month 
KEZLE v0. < 
ee, “Block, 


WANTED! . 


eX penses ad Vance "i 


Dept. 6, 





Chicage 





Make Sanitary Belts, $1.20dozen Stam peo 
euvelope particulars. Seaitary Co., Dept. 116, Chicage 


Wedding 


N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 


Ladies: 





Invitations, Announcements, Etc 
lW in seript lettering, Incind 
ing two sets of envelopes, 82.50, 
Gin i ards, ibe. We 
984 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, 






Pa. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


vl WONDERFUL VEHICLE BOOKS FREE 


or any style (we ae A ae 1907 aust Pony Cart 9 
offers we now 


Vehbicle— a6 regen. Seem, Wagon, 
‘agon, or a kind —-+..{ ar 
Beker oneness anatase 
Protit Shar, Plan are — v4 one, 
e€ Own the cst venicle ne factory 
it the highest grade of aan a Comntere rigs. sold 
prot b. —7- manufactur Prices about 
© cam save you $5.00 to $15.00 Biss 


dealers, ete, Don't fail to 


THESE Ona aa Fs YOU BUY FROM US. 


tate ahs: 00 in our Profit Sharing ¢ vertifieates, you “ran gets a man 
tosh free, or a boy’s suit, , Baries table, fine lame. pn cloc 
Morris chair, couch 
i: 
| a SEARS, "ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, } ILLINOIS. 


purchase, and as soon as 
‘3 ie ons mac 


lock, all enti 
or dresser free mounts, All fully ,- A" ia the 
free Vehicle ie or Wagon t natalogue, Write at once: state i? you want 
the free Vehicle Book or the free Wagon Book and get all our 
vee ype: 1907 offers on r one + 4 priocs, bee mg —~ f 


Line 





ay PACKETS 


For only 10 cents I 
Flow 


prock, Sweet Pea and Sa 


with 
azine 1 year. 


Parsnip, Radis and Pp. 
quali’ bough for both lower and vegetable 
‘ark’s Floral Guide, 700 engravings, 


CHOICE SEEDS 


will send 15 
k 


packets 
Feverfew, 
;, Petunia, 


Pinks 
onaria. 
e, 


ei 
garden, ‘Both Collections 2c. 
culture, etc., and Park’s Floral Mag- 


HOW i GIVE AWAY 100 SPLENDID BULBS 


did Os ORAS Bulbs: iy, Gladiolus, Anemones 

Cal. ayy yn ey Hyacinthus, Oxal lis, 

WW) "I will mail’l00 such bulbs, ineiading the the two new Gloxinias Royal 
ite 


15 names ( 


Purple anc Royal Scarlet, both with 


ful—alone worth 50 cents. 


v Pleased patrons. 





ve names on above offer (50 cents) I will mail 15 splen- 
Montbretias, Buttercups, 8 
All a Scarlet Freesia, e For 
lorious wh border, surpassingly beauti- 
Write me today, “ssth year. 500,000 

ar) 


Tell your friends, 
; PARK, Box 87, Lab, k, Pa. 


“ue . 


















your own, and help you make big 


AKDEN, 
"P vesldent 





I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitions write me today. 

No matter where you live or what your occupation, 

i will teach you the Keal Estate business by mail; 

> appoint you Special Ke preseatative of my Company 
- » in your town; start you in @ profitable business of 


Unusual opportunity for men without 
capital to become independent for life. 
Valuable book and full particulars free. 
Write today, Address nearest office, 
NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 

971 Maryland Building, Washlecton, D. C, 
974 Athenacum Baliding, (bleage, Iitaols 


money at once, 

















CASPIAN CLUSTER 


FUR SCARF 





FREE 


LADIES, we offer you this beautiful cluster scarf. 
It is over 48 inches long and made from black Casp 
Real, finished with six large tails. seft and beauti 

t isan eley 
(iressy, There was never a more 
and we know you will be delighted with It. 
“chain aud clasp, It will give years of wear. 








popular style than this, 





searf Without paying a very high price, 


SCARF AND RING GIVEN 


ae an brine pale premium, to add to your pleasure at rece iv- 
art, we vive you also, 
iia, a handsome gold plated ring set witha beauti 


the an 





ful white stone, just like the ring shown and given with the 
$2.40 
worth of subscription coupons for Viek'’s Magazine at teu 
centseach, You can sell these coupons almost without trying. 
We trust you with sample copies and coupons, 


VICK PUB. CO., Dept. 99, Dansville, N. Y., 


watch below. Wegive both premiums for seliing only 


W rite today, 


antfursearf, thoroughly well made, stylish and 


It fastens with 
We have 
bought an immense supply of these furs from one of the 
lewting manufacturers, and no dealer could duplicate this 


Absolutely Free, and send at 





STEM-WIND 
GOLD WATCH 
AND RING 






§ olid Geld VPiated case, stem wind 
set, warranted to keep correct 


filled watch, 
and warranted for 25 
years. This watch is 
@ most excellent pre- 
mium but we also give 
with it a geld filled 
ring set with 8 sparkling gem. and 
send both premiums together. Under- 
stand, we give the two absolutely free 
for selling $2.40 worth of subscription 
coupons, These coupons at ten ceuts each 
are good f or subscriptions to our big, high- 
«rade, illustrated family magazine, 
full outfit. Address 


VICK PUB. CO., Dep.99, Dansville, N.Y. 





We trust you with the 





SON POEMS WANTED 
Musical Com itions. 


Pie nee OM — 
ERG and 
oro. TASER G music GO. t us iw. 


sh and Popularize. 
SE of charge. 
Tie St, Cincinnati, 0. 


tite BECOME INDEPENDENT 


Repairing and En- 
Tn possession of this knowledge 
Write for our new Cata- 


and learn Watch, Clock, Jewelry 
graving and Optics, 
you can earn a large salary, 





WRITER A fer usted y be 


SONG THOT ~ AN 


tt 
Ds ny ‘DOL. rans. 
Hayes MusicCe, tarBidy.Chicage 


r. Lo no 


we 


logue today. ST.L us WATCHAAKING SCHOOL 








When wrjting adverthers mention Normal lastructur, 


Herbene Agency"Co., Box 286 Station L, 


AGENTS Credit, Perfumes, Flavors, etc. 
« “9 Bie Profita, h<press, Pd. Terms Free 
New York. 





from the latter, then the income from 
the former is § of the income from the 
latter; 3 of *, of the latter income=,'-. 
Hence .'; of the first investment=,, of 
the second investment; and $4 of the first 
investment—}! of the second invest- 
ment. |i=second investment; then j% 
li=}2 the difference in investments ; 
but $11400=the difference in invest- 
ments; therefore }!=$11400; ;'-=j'; of 
$11400, or $600; and }i=17X $600, or 
$10200-=second investment. Also, 36X 
$600—$21600, first investment; $10200+ 
$21600=—$31800, total investment; |; of 
$21600—$600—income on first stock, and 
3 of $10200—$360—income on 
stock. $600+4-§360=-f960, the total in- 
come, Therefore the total investment is 


| $31,800 and the total income is $960.- 





| bers divisible by 7 is gor. .*. 


| minount 





The purchaser, therefore, 


FREE 


An American Movement Watch with 
and 
time. | 
Similar in appearance toa solid gold | 
handsomely engraved 





lady took eggs to market, and 
the grocer, by counting them out 2, 3, 
4, 5, or 6 at a time, always had I egg 
left; but by counting them out 7 at a 
time, he had none left over. What is 
the least number she could have had? 


9. A 


Solution— 

1+common multiples of 2, 3, 4, 5.and 
6, would comprise all possible numbers 
she could have taken to market so that 
when the grocer should-count them out 
2,3, 4, 5 or 6 ata time he would always | 
have 1 egg left. Then it is’ evident that | 
the /eas¢ of these results, divisible by 7 | 
will be the answer required. 








| 


second | 





The common multiples of 2, 3, 4, 5 | 


and 6 are 60, 120, 
numbers 
the following: 
361, The 


I would 
181, 241, 


by 
121, 


increased 
ol, 


These 
give 
301, etc, 

301 is 
lady could 


least number of the 


have taken to market. 


10. A note of $800, 
To, 1876, due January 1, 1878 and bear- 
ing interest at 647, was disposed of for 
the present worth, at 10%, July 19, 1877: 
what was the present worth at this date 
and the discount? 


»arUsS 
eggs 


Solution— 

The interest on $1 from September to, 
1876, to January 1, 1878, is $.0785; then 
$800 x $.0785, or $62.So—interest on face 
of note; and 800+ $62.80=$862.80 
of note, or what the purchaser 
will realize on the note at its maturity. 
The interest on $1 from July 19, 1877, to 
January 1, 1878 (the term of discount,) 
at 10%, is $.045; and $1+$.045—$1.045 
—the amount of $1 for the same time. 
could afford to 
pay, as many dojlars for this note as 
$1,045, the amount of $1 for the term of 
discount, is contained times in $862.80, 
or $825.65. $862.80—$825.65=$37.15, the 
true discount. 

A company of 50 persons engage a 
supper ata hotel, but before paying the 
hill 5 persons withdraw, by which the 
bill of each was increased 124% cents; 
what did the supper cost? 


Solution— 

‘ =one man’s share of the cost, if 
withdraws, and ,’;=one man's share 
¥ 5 of them withdraw, Then = ,'.—.'\= 
iy» difference in cost to one man by the 
two conditions. But 12% cents equals 
that difference. .*. gt, of the cost 
the supper=12% cents, and 489 or the 
entire cost=450X12'4 cents=56.25. 


12. Bought eggs at 13% cents a dozen. 
Had I received 5 eggs fewer for the same 


no 


one 


of 


180, 240, 300, 360, etc. | 


| Palliser Engraving Co., 509 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


least of these num- | 
| 
the | 


dated September | 


money, they would have cost me 174 
cents more per dozen 

Solution— 

13% cents+124 cents —15 cents, in- 
creased price per dozen. 5 eggs—;); of a! 


at 
cents, 


dozen, yy of a dozen 15 cents per | 
dozen would be worth 6'/ But hy 


a condition of the problem, this amount 


i 
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Paint Without 0j 


Cuts Down the Cost of Paint Seventy. 
Five Per Cent—A _ Free Triaj 
Package is Mailed to Every- 
one Who Writes. 


A. I,. Rice, 

















2 prominent manufacturer of 


Adams, N. Y., has discovered a process of mak. Be 
ing a new kind of paint without the use of Oil, gt 
He calls it Powdrpaint. It comes to the farmerg Veatit 
dry powder and alt that is required is cold Water 24 Di 
to make a paint weather proof, fire proof and a. 


durable as oil paint. It adheres to any surface. 
wood, stone, brick, and plaster, spreacls aud looks 
like oil paint and costs about one-fourth what the 
farmer has heretofore had to pay for paint. 

Write to Mr. A. I. Rice, 625 North St. Adams, 
N. Y., giving the name of the dealer from whom 
you buy your paints. Mr. Rice willseud youg 
free trial Of his new discovery, also color cant 
and full information showing you how you cay 
save a good many dollars. Write today. 








| My 


's Wanted 


ride and qghibit sam 
special Of 








Meood 20, as new ot $3 to $8 
‘ Factory Sicarog 
iw We ‘Ship on A \pprovall 


without a 
tix Dats be freight and Tf aioe 


iter- 08,3 “i 
half usual prices. Do not buy till 


Sleas Welle af once, 
hkAD CYOLE CO., Dept. $i, Chlears 


Why notorder today? 
50 ENGRAVED CALLING CARDS | 
With Plate—Script. For 
WE WILL GIVE YOU the best and latest style, 
work and quality. 
TRY US 


Write for special quotations on Wedding Tnvitations, 
At-Home Cards and Embossed Work of every style 














MaXE POULTRY. PROFITS. 


There is big money in poultry if yu 
Start right. Our new 128 page book 


*‘Poultry For Profit” 


tells how we built from a small start,the 
largest pure bred poultry business ia tie 
world. You can succeed if you follow our 
plain directions for mating, breeding, feed- 
ing and care of fowls. Cuts and descriptions 
ofall breeds, plans for poultry houses, lowest price a 
WS fowls, eggs. incubators, brooders and all ee lies, Wel 


start youright. Book free for 10 cents 
Th MILLER BEFORE, Udy 
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_ [BOX OF SEEDS GIVEN AWAY! 


This is our 20th Anni- 
versary in the Seed Busi- 
ness one we are giving 
away 50,000 Boxes of this 
great aes tion of new 
crop seeds, over 100 pack- 
eta, all different varieties, 
many noveltics. 

We give this en- 
tire Box of Seeds 
to ay person who 

and out a 
little of ouradver- 
tising matter in 
their. neighbor. 
hood, If you want 
& box, -ND FOR 
PARTICULARS 
AT ONCE. Our new 
Seed Catalog for 1907, 20th anni- 
versary edition, i8 the Greatest Catalog we have 
issned, full of Bargains, mailed free, Acidress 
Mills Seed Co., Box 250, Rose Hill, N. +. 


HeH ee 


Pneumatic 
; Bust Forms 


"beauty, grace, eomfort @. comfort, health 
Worn with or with 
any fgute 






20th Aanivers. sary Box 
SEEDS 








Centenn ing Over Wott Sus Pacdete 
Mills Greatest Varieties 
acid re Ste 2 rans, 


















Gives superb style, 
and aid natural development. 
out corset; eool, cleanly, durable; fit 4 
impossible totell from real flesh. Give support ant 
grace to mothers; enthusiastically welcomed by 
women of style and fashion, by artists, sculptor 
and models, A revelation and a boon to there 
tured who abhor “padding.” Write for nes photo 
illustrated boskies t with phe e cone a stimoenials, 

all corset d 


HENDERSON & HENDERSON, Dept. m8, Butta, N Ye N.Y. 


Te anyone aMicted an 


CANCER 


or to anyone — friends or re!® 
tives so afflic will seod my 


rate ana toe” FREE. 


“Facts About Cancer’’ 


Tt is a book of 100 pages and tells the caus? 
of Cancer and instructs in the care of the 
fent; states what to doin case of blest 
ee pain, odor, ete. A a guide {8 
the management of any 
Those not direetly interested please oo send 10 cents 
6tamps or coin, 


Or. L. T. LEACH, Box 88E, Indlanapolls, ind 
| SEND 


| YOUR SONG POEMS viS & | 


I will write the music and present to Big N.Y. Pobushers f 
made a fortune w riting gon ga, my ex Te. Ww j ec 
songs “Biwe Bell” and “Way Dowa In My Hear 
achieved world-wide fame. Write to-day for F ee ot 
EDWARD MADDEN, 16 Madde New 
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PATENTS 


Cc. L. PARKER 
Attorney-at-Law and Solicitor of Patents 


| 
American and foreign patents secured promptly and | 


with special regard to the legal protection of the in- 
vention. Handbook for inventors sent upon request. 
24 Dietz Bide, Washington, D, C, 





LADY AGENTS 482 


$75 to $100 per month regular. We furnish free com- 

esample case outfit of our high-class Flavors, Ic- 
ings, Perfumes, Toilet Goods, Soaps, etc, Our agents’ 
hig success due to our high-class goods. Write for eataloz 
and new offers, T, MH, Snyder & Co,, 8-10 North St., Cincinnati, O 





— ! 
ECTRIC SUPPLIES, TELEPHONES 
EL NOVELTIES, Catalog of 200 | 


Freee. If it’s Electric we have it. OHTO ELECTRIC 
woRKsS, CLEVELAND, OHIO, The World’s 
Headquarters for Electric Toys, Fan Motors, Dyna- 
mos, Books, Gas Engines, We Undersell All. Want Agents. 


SUPERFLUOUS 


To remove hair use a Dis-ol- 
wr, or, better yet,a razor, 
Roth have thesame effect. 
TO KILL hair Corp use 
CAPILLACIDE 
Kills by absorption, with: 
out injury to the skin. A 
home treatment. Full 
sealed information free, 
MONOGRAM CO, 
103 A Pearl St. New York. 











SEND NO MONEY—We give 136 — 

premiums forselling our New Style | 

Eas Thread BEST Quality 

GOLD EVE NEEDLES 82 apackage 
give 


Quick sellers. We give FREE with 
every two packages a Silver Aluminum Thimtie. 
Send us your name and address, lotter or postal, order- 
ing two dozen needle papers and one dozen thimbles. 
We send at once postpaid with BIC Premium List. 
When sold send us $1.20 and we will send premium 
whicn yousolectandare entitled to in the premium list, 

r to-day and get extra present 


CROWN MFG. CO., Aspinwall,Pa, Box 624 


r eee 





ICured Myself | 


I will Gladly Send Anyone My | 


Treatment FREE TO TRY 
if You Have 


CONSUMPTION — 


Caterrh, Bronchitis, Asthma, a Chronic Hack- 
tng Cough or Sore Throat, Sore Lungs 
or Any Other Deadly Symptom 
of Consumption. 


‘Send Your Name Today 


I'll send you by return mai! my new 
Ozonol Lung Developer, together with 
my new Rational System of Treatment, 
which is producing such beneficial re- 
sults in healing diseased lungs. Instantly 
checks the breaking down process, and 
develops new cell tissues just as you 
develop muscles, Creates resisting pow- 
er, Circulation, appetite, flesh, health. 





J. Lawrence Hill, A. M., M. D. 

' 

Try myDeveloperand Treatment/¥ee. | 
en if you are satisfied with the benefit 
received, Y can send me my speciai 


Price, $2. If not, keep your money. 
You decide after you try my Treatment, 
and you can see that I couldn’t afford to 
make this offer if my System of treat- 
Ment was not acomplete success, Write 
teday to Dr. J. Lawrence Hill, 307 
Hill Laboratories, Jackson, Michigan. 
nd no money — only your name. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


would be equal to 174 cents per dozen 
} on the actual number of dozen purchased. 
.*. 6 cents+1% cents=334, number 

| of dozen bought, and 33¢ dozen—-45 eggs. 
; 13. I sold an article for Y% more than 
it cost me to A, who sold it for $6, which 


| was 3 less than it cost him; what did it 


cost me? 
Solution— 

i 
then {+=} my selling price, or A's 
cost price. If, now, A sold it for ? less 
than it cost him, he sold it for }—(? of }) 
| or 3¢ of its original cost; but he sold it 
for $6; then 3f of its original cost= $6; 


YY of the original cost—'% of $6,— $2 and 
t or the original cost—4x$2, or $8. 
Therefore it cost me §8, 


14. An agent sold my corn, and after 
resefving his commission, invested ail 
the proceeds in corn at the same price ; 
|} his commission buying and selling was 
3%, and his whole charge was $12; for 
what was the first lot of corn sold? 


Solution— 


Out of each $1 received for corn the 
agent received frsé 3 cents, and second/y 
ri; Of 97 cents, or 
fri cents=$,¢,. But fr2—agent’s total 


commission for both transactions ; henee 


zhi cents; 3 cents 


there must have been as many dollars in 
the receipts for corn as $-°. is contained 
times in $12, or $206. : 


dug 10 yards more than half the umber 
of yards A dug, and received $30; how 
long is the ditcir? 

Solution— 


$30 =amount of money B reecived, and 
$75 - $30—$45, amount of money A” re- 
ceived. But the amount of money cach 
received is such a part of the entire 
amount, as the number of yards of ditch 
he digs, is part of the entire length of 
the ditch. .* 3° or part of the ditch 
B digs, and !> or'—part A digs. 1% of 
=), one-half of the amount A digs 
Then since B digs 10 yards more than 
half the amount A digs, we have, ?‘— 
Io yards, 
o% ,yeeTo yards; and: } 10X10 yards 
160 yards, length of the diteh, 
16. I sold a horse for $35 and helf as 
much as I gave for him, and pained $10. 
Find the cost of tire horse. 

Solutionu— 

let 100'¢=cost of horse;. then, 50%+ 
$35-—selling price of the horse, But 
since the gain is S10, we can also repre- 
sent the selling price by 100% -} 810, 
100 '7 +¥$10_. 50%, 4-835. 50% $26. and 


1007 =2X $25=$50, cost of the horse. 


A prince can make a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke, and a’ that; 

gut an honest man’s aboon his might. 

—Rhobert Luris 

The Tabard Inn Library make an an- 

nouncement on page one of this issue in 

regard to low prices on books which 

have been withdrawn from their cireula- 

ing libraries, and which they are enabled 

to offer to purchasers at reduced prices. 

This will interest many of our readers, 





WILY SPENCERIAN PENS ARE PRE- 
FERRED TO OTHER PENS 
Spencerian Stec! Pens are sold almost every- 
where. The faci that they can be bought even 
inthe remotest village or town, and that the 
sales largely increase year alter year, shows that 





| they are preferred to other makes. 


People buy Spencerian Pens because they are 
always sure of getting a pento suit their style 
of writing. They know that these pens will 


Let 4=cost to me, and {my gain; | 


15. A and B dug a ditch for $75. BI 


neither balk nor spatter the ink; that they are | 


nuiform in quality and even of point, and that 
they will lastlonger than any other pe made 

The manufacturers of Spencerian Steel Pens 
are anxious to prove the truth of the above 
statement, they want to show how much supe 
rior hand-made pens are to the machinue-made 
kind: and tode this, they will send a sample 
ardoftwelve pens, different patterns, to amy 
vldress upon receipt of siz cents in postage 
Address Speneerian Pen Co., 349 Broadway, 
New York City. 

























| WANT TO SEND YOU 
MY MAGAZINE SIX/MONTHS 








I want vou to sit down now and, while you are thinking 

about it, write your name on a postal card and send it tome. 

In return I will send you our handsomely illustrated 
monthly magazine, 


“THE MONEY MAKER” 


six months free. 

*+*THE MONEY MAKER”? is a beautiful mag. 
azine, printed in two colors, and every issue is 
filled with interesting, helpful artieles that will 
tell you how to save money and how to make a 
safe investment of your savings. 

It will show you how you can investsmall sims 
—$5.00 and upward each month-— in the safest of 
real estate securities that will return you splendid 
profits. 

It will tell von how you can buy a lot in New 
York City—wonderful money-making New York 

by paving a little down and a little cach month, 

and how that lot should double and treble in value 
while you are paying for it, 
I will send it promptly at your request. Tt won't 
cost you a cent, and vou will be under no obligation 
whatever. Address cither office. 
W. M. OSTRANDER, (Inc.) 
Real Estate Exclusively 
Suite 433, 25 W. 42d St. 433 North American Bldg, 
PEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 















































rr School Music Book 
All Sing S 

Ye Merry Tunes for Ye Modern Lads and Lasses.—Vopular new song book, contains ex: 
cellent selections for general use, also for Christmas and other special day Phe wotds 
are sensible, elevating and full of life, while the music is catchy, harmonious and pleasing 

rice 15¢, $1.50 per dozen, postpaid. 

Old Favorite Songs selections, words and music hese songs are the best Ghat have 
ever been written. They are the songs that are loved most, and are the «ke ht of 
every home. Price toc, per copy. 6ec. per dozen, 

Songs of the [lillions—125 BEST SONGS: National Songs, Home Songs, Heart Songs, 
Sacred Songs, Christmas Songs, Nursery Songs. For Lovers of Melody and Harmom yevery- 
where. 15sec; o per dozen, : 

Merry Metodies 6; pages, Manilla covers, 15 cents per copy or $1.65 perdozen, 

Silvery Notes, 64 pages, Manilla covers, 15 cents per copy or $1, 65 per dozen. 

Golden Glees, 195 pages, board covers, 40 cents per copy or $4.50 per dozen 

Gems of Song, 160 pages, board covers, 35 cents per copy or $4.00 per dozen 

Victorious Songs, 7o pages, leatherette covers, 15 cents per copy or £1.65 per dozen 

Primary andCalisthenic Songs,112 pages, board covers,so cents per copy or $5.00. per dozen 

New Century Songs, 128 pages, manilla covers,25 cents per copy or $ per dozen 

Merry Songs-—Including the Novel Key or Guide to the Art of Reading and Singing writ 
ten music, IIS pages, board covers with illustrated title «, percopy or $3.30 per dozen 

Songs for School, Home and Nation~ 117 large pages, board covers, 45 cents 

Musical Gems --A graded course of music for rural and village schools. The things to he 
taught each month with practice exercises; easy lessous and drills. Melodies and rte 
songs for first and second years; elements of music taught and illustraged pages of 
best selected songs suitable for exercises and eutertainments 128 pages, board « < 

» cents per copy, $3.00 per dozen. 

New Motion Songs, for rimary, Intermediate and Grammar Grades cents 

Sunbeams of Song 32 pages of original songs, words only, adapted to popular airs. 
7 cents per copy, 60 cents per dozen, ’ 

Steele's Rote Songs—Sceventy-two charming sones for the little ones. am ‘ 
“Coasting Songs,” “ Cradle Songs,” “ Hlow the Flowers Grow,’ “ Ilow to Mahe a 

rhe Lively Little Pussy,” “ Jack and Jill.” © Litthe Bo Peep,’  Marchin or even 
Times One,’ “Snow Song “Somewhere Town ‘The Turkey Ge ! . j i | Wa 
to School, * There Wasa Littl Man,” “ Tom, The Piper's Son, Iw andl On \\ 
you Drive a Nail.” Just the book you want to culiven your school work. 1s cents per 
ov $t per dozen 
The above are prepaid prices. Cash must accompany all orders. 

P ~, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 











OUTFIT FREE TO AGENTS: send tor 











1 4 and Business Cards 








A 
Rest selling Handkerchiefs, Dress Goods and Faney Goods on Catalogue 143 WRITERS MakES 
ge manufa ' 
PREPPORT MEG CO. 251 A B52 day St, Brooklyn, S.V., Bept, 57 Manufacturers’ Prices SOLD or 
a» Ravolope, Stik Prings, Cating TYPEWRITER EMPORITM, 
PAA DAAA 
Gilling orders, we lead. COLU MB BUS CARD CO., 25 N. St., Columbus,O. 
ooze sheep skin; are soft and velvety. Furnished ia 
In ordering, state color desired and give initial you 


the market. Quick sellers, big profits, Deal direet with 
CARD Kent 2 stamp for LARGEST and | RENTED ANY WHERE al- 
43 
reentout. For strictly up-*o-date 202 La Salle Sircet, Chieago, il. 
five colors: Brown, Gray, Tan, Red and Green. 
wish burned on purse. 


a large vannufacture Send stamp for fall particule Sti the Standard Machines 'y to % 
' 
Vv 
f FINES! Sample Rook of Hidden lowing rental toapply. 
\@&P a 
a) Cards, Pine Premiums, Low Pr ad promotness in 
These purses are 3's x 4 inches in size; made of 
Any initial desired burned on each purse. 
Ualess color is specified, Brown will be furnished. 


Having the Initial of cach iriend whom you wish 
to remember, they have a personal touch making 
them unusually desirable as Gifts. 


PRICE 35 CENTS, POSTPAID 
FOUR IN SAME ORDER $1.10 


BURNT LEATHER ART CO. 


Purse Dept. N, Dansville, N.Y. 
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A Home Picture When you have a Bad! 


By Louise R. Baker a 
Oh, the happy littie heme when the sun | Breath Wake up! 4 
shone out, 3 
And _ the busy little mother got the chil- ae 
dren all about ; AKE Up! It's time to takey 


And Johnny fetched the water, and | Cascaret. 
Tommy brought the wood, —When the friend 
: sa 4 eo ¥ i eat ; you 
And Billy-boy tied both his shoes, as speak to turns his face the 


«Just a gleam of ivory in her smile,” 








every laddie should, ‘ slates 
And Dannie rocked the cradle with a | y- } 
clatter and a song, — When your tongue is coated. 
To make the little sister grow so pretty | —When you have Heartburn, Belching, 
and so strong. | Acid Risings in throat, 
Oh, the sweet peas and the morning- | ~-When Pimples begin to peep out, 
glories climbing round the door, | — ‘When your Stomach Gnaws or Burns, 
sce ap vet ane shadow with its | —That’s thetime to check coming Con- 
ength across the floor. fone ie aS Cah ‘ 
FOR THE TEETH ie : ee stipation, Indigestion and Dyspepsia. 
is different from all other dentifrices. Oh, the ‘‘pinies and the roses, and the One single Candy Cascaret will do} 
Rodents bee the pécnliar and special | quiver of the grass, : , ‘ 
oposite. ‘These depostte discolor aad And the cheery call of friendship from | ‘f taken at the right minute, just when you 
Shes 0 tose gn henna the neighbors as they pass. ‘ first feel the need of it. 
slce prevents the Serusation of tartet, Oh, the scuffle and the shouting, and the | Do it now! 
little mother’s laugh * * $ 
As a rabbit starts up somewhere, and her 
x ‘great helps’’ scamper off. Cascarets don’t Purge, nor Weaken, nor 
. ° 'e an . : 
Make us PROVE what Milkweed Cream will do plows Moy ure eer ee FAD eae waste Digestive Juices in flooding out the 
ung up, The lettering te poy Oh, the happy little home when the twi- cats \ elena 
Just send os pees poms i oe os ond ee — free a light fell | Bowels, like Salts, Castor Oil, ‘‘Physics,” 
eo) is jcious ne a nro and aisoa | Fad wah | . 
eet ctatar autograph letters and photo engravings of ice 25¢ at all And all along the meadow rang the old | But,—they act like: Exercise on the 
fifteen of America’s Stage Queens. Mention the name of your ail bee cow-bell : ; h h > k _ 4 —- 4 h 
druggist and we will also send am individual Testh-Brack ysamnggeag adh hn With a tinkle that is music through the | snags Beste ee regan: 
Holder Free. Jou iny at yout i proabad rushing of the years ; B tines, thus pushing the Food on Naturally 
st is out ta . e ’ - hentil 
Milkweed Cream tn mention Hat Pin ofr And I see the little mother in the tremble | to its Finish. 
ard the Hat Pin, post of the tears, When your Bowel-Muscles grow flabby 
ensures brilliant complexions. It nourishes the skin and tise 7 And I hear her happy laughter as she | they need Exercise to strengthen them— 


sues, makes plump, rounded cheeks aud firm healthy flesh. cries, ‘‘The boys have come,’’ | 9 
Rubbing is unnecessary, you simply apply Milkweed — And ae he = DY Fiat pecligpans os in the | not ‘‘Physic’’ to pamper them. 
Cream with the finger tips and it does its own work. Rubbing N An¢ tow she's getting supper in the Cascarets provide the bracing tone tha 
and kneading the skin makes it loose and flabby, causing Z happy little home. P g tone 
wrinkies and large unsightly pores. - " _ : is needed specifically by the Bowel-muscles. 
Milkweed Cream is most economical, itis only necessary bad : —N. Y. Farmer. P 5 ele es 
to use sufficient to cover the tip of your finger. y , * * x 
Milk weed Cream is not greasy, it israpidly absorbed by the skin 
and its medicinal action issuchthat it prevents inyand olly 
skins, removes came freckles, blackheads, and all blem- S 
ishes, defects and disfigurements of the skin and com- y By Alice Van Leer Carrick 


plexion. Improves bad complexions 


The Coming of Spring Then carry the little ten-cent ‘Vest 
Pocket’ box constantly with you, and take 


. p caret whenever you suspect you need 
Preserves good complexions 5 The woodland thickets blushed with — ye ae 


blooms, it. ° 
The spiders spun with silver looms One Cascaret at a time will promptly 


F. ban page in —_ 4 So softly on the grass ; cleanse a foul Breath, or Coated Tongue, 
LN an aly ee wg one agama thus proving clearly its ready, steady, sure, 
y, sile s r “4 *st-Loik . . aes 
To see the princess pass. , but mild and effective action. 

Have the little 10¢ Emergency box of 

But as they watched a murmur ran, Cascarets canstantly near you! 
For all the little birds began All D ” “Ey Ra ° ten a 
Such pleasant songs to sing; ruggis a8 4 oe 
| The dew threw jewels at her feet, lion boxes a year, for six years past. 


| And flowers raised their eyes to greet Be very careful to get the genuine, 
COMMONWEALTH HOTEL | | tots teitces'sorine. made only by the Storing Remy Com 
— Youth's Companion, Every tab- 


pany and never sold in bulk. 


Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. let stamped “CCC.” wo 


Free, “The Dictionary Habit”’ 


Bold by al! druggists at 50 cente a jar or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 























The publishers of Webster’s International | 


Dictionary have just issued a handsome, thirty- | 

two page booklet on the use of the dictionary. | 

Sherwin Cody, well known as a writer and 
| authority on Knglish grammar and composition, | 
| isthe author. The booklet contains seven les- | 


sons for systematically acquiring the dictionary 
| habit. While it is primacily intended for 
| teachers, and school ‘princ pals, the. general To all sufferers from excess fat 1 will senda 
| reader will find much of interest and valne, A Trial Treatment, FREE. 
| copy will be sent, gratis, to anyone who ad- IT know you want to reduce your weight, 
| dresses the firm, G. & C. Merréam Company, , but probably you think it impossible, or are afrai! 
Springfield, Mass. Write today. é that the remedy, is 
qi worse than_ the dis- 
oe Woe Sosa oma ease. Now, let me tell 


Ifthe Wise Man were living i is age he you that not only ean 
€ € \ iving in this age he the fat be reduced in 


|; would probably change his famous remark to fn : 1 
read ‘In the making of Post Cards there is no | 4 es a short time, but your 
| £9: Midian sence : Z “a g } d face, form, and comp- 
end, The variety is simply infinite, and it | 4 s lexion will be improv- 
rpsieaien at : would seem as though there was nothing more | m 4 i in hee 

( FFERS rates for rooms with hot and cold water of $1 per day and up; . to be done, But we have before usa new sct, | Se ae 
rooms with private bath $1.50 per day and up; suitesof two rooms and different after all, They contain fine pen and am wonderfully bene- 

private bath $3 per day and up. Offers weekly rates on rooms with hot and | ink drawings, printed in one color, with moral, fited. aiid 
d z . temperance and generally inspiring quotations, 1 am a regular 
cold water and shower baths of $6 to $9; rooms with private bath $9 to $12; | the text andthe drawings harmonizing. A, T. : practicing lan 
suites of two rooms and private bath $14 to $22. The Commonwealth Hotel | Cook, the well-known seedsman of Hyde Park, eatias : ' clan, having meets 
is strictly a te “Te 24 tel = ¥ | N. Y¥., is responsible for them, See his ady. in specialty of Obesity, My system of treatment raland 
is strictly a temperance hotel, ahothor colums. inal. My method and cure is based upon naturalane 
scientific principles. I donot seek todemonstrate& 
STORER F. CRAFTS, Manager. | theory; [have no timefor that, I am accomplishin 
20,000 Books a Davy facts, You cannot afford to wait or experi:nent with 
Send for Booklet. | . anti-fat or patent medicines. I am curing thous 
| Sears, Roebuck & Co., the great mail order | ands of fat people who have given up a'! hopee) 
ever being reduced to normal weight and relieved ef 

the dangerous condition, I cure to stav cured. 














house, write us an interesting letter concerning 

| the volume of their business, which is now almost . - ms, 7 
past belief. Among other big items, they men- Me OE aay gpm en Pe dap as to ev 
tion the fact that they are now sending out and natural treatment to Seetiiee Seer sufferer 
as . oe almost 20,000 of their mammoth General Cata that I have fully discovered the true secret for pet 

| OVER 4000 TITLES IN OUR CATALOGUE | '221-: day, the new book for Spring and manently reducing paperfigods flesh and fat, Aged 
i Summer of my treatment is be‘ter than if I sent you millions 


vanes Just think! 20,000 1382-page booksa day, each of testimonials—bett2r than arguments. If you wil 














—— a peer weighing nearly four pounds, three big carloads | write me to-day and tell me confidentially anythirg 
F. § h | dd | eli id. a day—what a terrific amount of paperthis rep- | You wish my advice on. my services are yours. 9f# 
or Cc oo: an iy] Vi Sad } resents. The blank paper comes ip rolls 46 iv personally, or write Dr. Bradford, Dept. i 

U. S. Medical Disp., 20 East 22nd Street, New Yor 


ches wide and 32 ivches in diameter, and if the . ve “s 
ual Li ra Ss roll paper used in one day were unrolled and 
} laid end to end, it would reach 510 miles, or from | 


Chicago to Omaha, or Chicago to Pittsburg, or 3. 
° . | Chicago to Memphis, or from Chicago to Duluth. J ee Ww upply the U- 
Sold Far Below Publishers’ Prices It requires the sprice timber on six acres of | gee ahaa Bealls 


Our list is carefully selected from the catalogues of many different prblishers, anda land to make the paper forone day's supply of ey ‘ os 
catalogues for this big concern, These facts Prices CutinHalf 








Westrable assortment can be mate upia one order rhis list comprises Poetry, Fiction, 
History, Biography, Fite Juveniles, Popular Books for Boys and Girls, etc. If you are 
purchasing for a school library or for your own, one volume or in quantities, you should 
see our Catalogue and prices before ordering. | 
j 


give some little idea ofthe immensity of this 


institution, The demand for this new catalogue | : } tointrodace. Dont bay 


until you see our large 


is astonishing, and is due, most likely, to the at- 
: new 80-page Band it- 


| tractive offers made in this Big, book, aud since 
| itis free to anyone who will write for it, every iy Strument text-book 
thrifty person should not fail to take advantage Sent FREE. Write today- 
of the opportunity and write Sears, Roebuck & >= y TheRudolphWurl!t 

Co., Chicago, for a copy ofthe new catalogue if : He | £.4thet.Cincinnatl.0 TP 
he is not already supplhed. ~ ae 











Catalogue Sent FREE on Request 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
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Differs from the ordinary Dent- 


africe in minimizing the causes 
of decay. Endo by thous- 
ands of Dentists, It is deli- 


ciously flavored and a delightful 
adjunct to the dental toilet. 
$.25 a tube at the best stores, 
avoid substitutes. A sample 
tube and our booklet on Taking 
Care of the Tceth FREE. Write 
at once. 
DENTACURA CO., 

216 Alling St., Newark, N. J. 





of 


io will also get o 


STEEL RANGE 510.0 


Complete With Reservoir and Closet. 


$10.60 buys this 


steel range, Complete " Ese Lathan 
Hj and 


igh closet, the wonder bargain 
the stove world. For full de- 


rane ion write for our Free Stove 
Catalogue, 
foundry, 


Made in our own stove 
largest in the world, 
and it is ony an example 
of the marvelous values we 
furnish in every style of 
stove and range, _ You can 
buy from us for about one- 
half the price you must pay 


any other stove dealer or Pee 
facturer. We give x. 30 days 


rial, guarantee safe delivery, frec 


from damage, and can always fur- 
ong repairs for the future, 


Write 


and say “Send me your new 


Stove lane an wou will get our very latest stove 
book with a!l out new offers, descriptions and low prices, 
end 


mu 
py al Profit. S 


Stove Catalngue a 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & & co. "Chicago. 


ur latest Profit Sharing Offer. 


1yv from us, vou get back a part of your ae in 
Sharing Eve. © Ww a ate once 


afaress, 

















STt(K ON YOU, this beautiful Bow Pin would create 


a most pleasing effect. 


uniqne, latest design, for Bow, Veil or Ribbon, 


Money refunded 


ed. A postal will 


bring our catalogue. 


GEORGE & BOSLEY, Dept. 8, 





a 






Rose Gold finish, in colors, 
Price, 


if you are not more than pleas 










11 E. Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 
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These 
Two 
Popular 
Styles 


Cut on rig 


Model, 


SENT ON APPROVAL 


to responsible people 


LAUGHLIN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


THR NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
asan advertising medium 
we offer you yourchoice of 


for Only 
Bosrrar> To ANY 
(By Registered Mail,8 Cts. Extra ) 


presents our 


represculs our Self Filler 















the merits of 


00 


Postpaid 
to any 
address 





ADDRESS 


ht hand side ree 
Standard 


and cnt on left 





Model. 
ILLUSTRA L* Regt 
EXACT IZE 
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Safety Pox 
Lay this 1 


Suarantecd finest 


Fitted to om 
breakabic, 
holder. G 
and inosts: 
(Kitherstylerich- 


tations purposes $1.00 ade 


You may try the pen a 
week—if you do not 
it as represenied, a 
value than you can 
for three times thisspecial 
rice iu any other 
f not entirely satisfactory 


we will send you $1.10 for it, 
the exira 10 cents being for your 
trouble in writing us and to 
show our confidence in the 
Laughlin Pen. 
Customerin s,coo has a 
ed for return of money.) 
Give us yourdealer’s name 
when ordering and we will 


extra charge) 


and write 


LAUGHLIN MFG. CO. 
12 Griswold St., 
DETROIT, 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


CORNISH 


Why Shouldn’t You Buy a 
First-Class Instrument as 


Moral and Civic Training 
(Continucd from page 12) 
I shall be very grateful to you and to 
any other for the above information and 


for the trouble in writing it to me. 
C. E. K. 


| 


. ; 
The questions in your letter could be | 


definitely out of experience 
already obtained, in a few words, but I 
shall endeavor to answer them 
fully and thus solve questions which are 
sure to arise. 
**Do vou think the plan would work 
well here?’’ 
Yes, 
can be 


answered 


used with good results in such a 
town as yours, or any other town or city, 
and in your high school or any other 
school of any size or grade, provided 
only that the school authorities require 
it and make proper provisions for it; 


and those who use it, do so with 





same interest, intelligence, tact and en- 
thusiasm as is necessary for success in 
every other branch of school work. 
“What is the nature of punishments 
imposed ?”’ 
As to the punishinents, they beiong to 


the system of compulsion, which the 
| School City seeks to replace by the 
| system of leading and persuasion. In 
some given school, it may never be 





rather | 


the School City method and plan | 


the | 





possible to completely eradicate the old | 


system, and such punishments as may be 
resorted to are those which the old system 
has already provided in any particular 
school, or such as common sense or the 
new conditions may suggest, such 
copying neatly a given number of times | 
the law that is broken, or for violation | 
of the law against improper language, | 
deprivation of the right to speak during | 
recess time for a given mumber of days. 
‘* What is the position of the principal 
and teachers in the matter of discipline ?”’ 
The teachers and principal's relation 
to the pupils is not necessarily changed 


as 


by the use of the School City. Their | 
lauthority has not been changed, but 
having told the children that they may 


| their 
| charter by the 


I much 


govern themselves within certain limita- 
tions, some teachers will find it practica- 
ble to trust more to the children in every 
direction than other teachers would the 
same children under the same circume. 
stances. The children are apprenticed 
in the art of right living, 
faithful citizenship. The principal and 
teachers are the master artists, whose 


business it is to aid the children. They 
must maintain order by their old fash- 
ioned method if they have not the skill 


necessary to enable them to do it by the 
They are not citizens in the School 
and uecither vote nor are subject 
to arrest in the School Republic. Let 
me repeat, the principal and teachers, 
in this work which is moral and civic 
training, must maintain the same attitude 
of supervising and teaching, that) they 
do in all other school work, or as the 
‘*coaches’’ do in college athletics. 

4. ‘‘ What are the laws and constitution 
in a high school ?’’ 


The adult people of a city are not tree | 


to make an independent constitution for 
government, but are granted a 
legislature, which explains 


to What extent they may govern them- 
selves, what officers they may cleet, and 
what the duties of these officers shall be, 
In the same way the State Legislature 
the Citw Council (in some eases), the 


Board of Education or School Committee, 
the Principal of the school or the faculty 


or may be the teacher alone may grant 
to the children just such a ‘‘charier’’ or 
letter of instruction. The charter vou 
will find in ‘‘School City Helps,’’ a 
little book which I prepared to aid 
teachers and pupils. This charter is 


made in harmony with the spirit: of the 


Declaration ot Independence, the plan 
marked out by the Constitution of the 
United States and is typical of a good 


American municipal charter. Many cities 
have a bicameral or two-body legislature, 
but the single body is better for educa- 
tional purposes as it would probably be 
in all cities. The difference in detail 
between this charter and that of the city 
in which the school is located is not ‘of 
importance. The two are funda- 
mentally the same, but there is no objec- 
lion to their being made to correspond 


more closely. In all probability, if one | 
is better than the other, it is the Seheol 
City clorter that is the better one in 


accordauce with that cliarter, 


including | 





the pupils | your iriewds. 





Low as any Dealer? 


The deeler, even though he buys only one at atime, 
gets it at wholesale price. 

When YOU buy one why don’t YOU get it at 
wholesale Bites ? 


agents and dealers dare not quote you the whvlesale 
price, for pe would antagonize the dealers. 

THE 
om price, for that would leave him no profit. 

We act along without the deater and can therefore 
quote you the wholesale factory prices direct. 

We have thousands more satisfied patrons all over 
the land, who recommend our instruments and defend 
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Pianos | 


Organs 






NUFACTURER who sells through 


DEALER cannot sell to you at whole- 





Latest Style Tortght 
Concert Grand, 


our business methods, than there are dealers. 


Cash Down. 
Balance on 
easy install. 
meut plan, 


And besides, our instruments sell them- 
selves, by the better value they prove over all 
others—they are better money's worth than you can 
get from any dealer or from any other manufacturer. 
We ask you to prove it for yourself—by 
your own examination, trial and comparison. That's the way a quarter of a 
million customers have proved it for three generations. 


First we ask you to send us your 
mame and eaeddress. 

We will then send you our catalogue, which fs a marvel of printing, color and 
design, showing the choicest of our fifty styles in miniature. The hook wiil 
enable you to make a selection just as intelligently as if you saw the instrument 
at our factory. 

We will also send you a reference book of 5.000 recent purchaser (some of 
whom you may kuow) and a list of testimonials from old Cornish patrons, 

And further, we will send you a copy of our bond of indemnity, which fa en 
fronclad guarantee that no responsibility whatever will attach to you fn placing 
one of our Instruments in your home for examination and free trial. We take all 
the risk. We put you under no obligatton \ hatever. 

Our bond of indemnity also insures the instrument fora term of twenty- 
five years against defect in naterfal or workmanship. 

We deliver free of all freight charges, if desired. You place the Instrument 
>in your home and use {t one month just as if it were yourown. You callin your 
musical friends and let them put ft to a test and pass judgment upon it before 





CORNISH (0: 


you decide to buy it—we agree to find no fault with your decision. 
The Corona. If it does not prove to be a handsomer and 
better made instrument than you can find for 
the price we ask, and If it does not possess a 
purer and eweeter tone than any you can find 
at any price, you return it to us at any time 
within one year and get your money back, to- 
gether with all freight charges and 6 per cent 


interest added. 

The above is THE FAMOUS CORNISH ONE YEAR'S TRIAL 

SYSTEM—open to every responsible person in the land. 
Two Years’ Credit If Needed. 

You can pay on conventent {nstallments (no matter where you live) or 
cash after one month, or cash with order—whichever method atiracts you 
moet. 

Sit right down and write to us. Simply tell us that you may perhaps 
buy an instrument within six months, and we will put before you our 
“Free Aids to Purchasers.” ‘Thcy will prove to you that our methods 
are fatr a24 honorable. 

Then we ask you to prove one of our Instruments for yourself. You will 
keep it, because you can't find it's equal in value. 

We give you, by mat!, 8 two years’ course (9% lessons) in Musical 


Education Absolutely Free. 
Washington, N. J. 


Cash Down, 
Balance on 
easy install- 
meut plan. 


Church or Hall. 


Established 
50 Years 








Chapel Sorgen for Home, 


Per Month 


only,on our easy 
installment plan 

















No Live Teacher 


Can Afford to be Without 
World’s Events Magazine 


ev of the world’s progt 


irte 


a complete sury 
remembering Vou are ret hy 


Cf KURNISHES RVERY MONTH ess, 
knowing and 
World Review. Special Articles by 


the news worth rested 
comprehetsive 
Vital Public Interest, 
Pulpit and Platform Orators, Important Happenings Everywhere, 
toons, Calendar of the [lonth’s News Classified, 
Editorials. 
You! 


for the real me 


Page ot Current Car 


the dailv new — 
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Present Low Rates Good for 30 Days . 


Until March isth vou can secure WORLD'S KVENTS 

, fi.co for three years. After that date the pr 
Inthe meantime we wantto extend an 

ca to become a subscriber at the present rates 

intre it to your [riends. You are sure to 
which youcan get for the asking. But why not or 


LIBERAL COMBINATIONS 


World's Events one year and Every Day Plans full set 
World's Events and Normal Instructor one year 
World's Events and Primary Plans one year 

World's Events and Teachers World one year 


World’s Events Publishing Co., 
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Mexican Postals 7; " Bonuses ® ‘250 LONDON, PARIS, BERLIN 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Entertainment Books 


A Partial List of Recitations, Dialogues, Tableaux, Plays, Drills, Marches, 
Charades, Pantomimes, etc., Sold by us. 


All the Holidays—A collection of Recitations, Dia- 
Jogues and Exercises for Kaster, Arbor Day, Bird 
tmy, May Day, Memorial Day, Closing Day, Fourth 
of July, Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year's Day, 
st. Valentine’s Day, Lincoln and Washington Days. 


cents, 
Allex's Reciter for Little Folks—Containing 128 
brightxecitations for children between the ages of 5 


and (2, Suitable for school, church or parlor. 2 cts. 
Book of Ready Made Speeches, Hawthorne’s 
Serious, sentimental and humorous. 25 cts. 


Brown’s Reciter—Contains the most popular reci- 
tations and readings ofthe day, 25 cts. 

Burdett’s Book of Parodies Contains parcdies 
on popular prose and poetry. 2 ¢ 

Burdett’s New Comic Recltations and Ham- 
ereus Readings, % cts. 

Castle’s School Entertainments— Recitations 
Dialogues, Tableaux, etc., for primary and intermed 
jute grades, 2 cts. 

Choice Lameor—shoemaker, One of the most pop- 
ular humorous Reading and Recitation books pub- 
lished, 30 cts. 

Children’s © omic) Dialognes— Bright, original. 
For chiidren from six to eleven years of age. % cts. 

Child’s Own Speanker—By FE. C. & L. J. Rook. 
Recitations, motion songs, concert pieces, dia- 
logues and tableaux. For children of six years. 
D cts. 

Casey's Recitations—The best selections of prose 
and poetry, 25 cts. 

Choice Dialect—By Charles C. Shoemaker. For 
Readings aud Recitations. Selections in all dialects 
Irish, Scoteh, French, German, Negro, etc, 30 cts. 

Classic Dialogues and Dramas—By Mrs. J. W. 
Shoemaker. Contains popular scenes selected from 
the plays of Shakespeare, Sheridan, Bulwer, Schil- 
ler, and other dramatists. Kach soarranged as to be 
complete in itself. 30 cts, 

College Reciter—For older pupils. 25 cts. 

Colambian Reciter, Hawthorne's —Patrioticand 
soul-stirring recitations, 25 cts, 

Comic and Tragic Dialogues, 2 cts. 

Comic Reciter—"Very Funny.” 2% cts, 

Crosby's Treasury of Recitation—A collection 
of declamations and readings. Abounding in elo 
quence, pathos, comedy and satire. 25 cts. 

Days We Celebrate, The—A collection of original 
dialogues, recitations, ete.. for holiday 8 and special 
occasions, Buitable for all ages, 25 cts. 

Drills and Marches Contains Broom Drill, Hoop 
Priiiand March, Mother Goose Rece ption and Drill, 
Doll Drill, New Tambourine Drill, ete. 25 cts. 

Dialogues and Speeches for Wee Tots— 
Short speeches and dialogues for children from 
three to ten years old, 25 cts, 

Dewitt's Perfect Orater—Contains a large num- 
ber of Readings, Recitations, Dialogues, etc., select 





iow C gO of me last day of school, Flag 

and Bird Day. Songs, yen gen dialogues, 

~~ from which the = gg a full 
program suited to her en. end 

Parlor Reciter. 2c 

Practical i Dialogues. | Drills ang, ype ition d 
Marie Irish. Practical dialogues, drills and exer- 
cises oe Toy ——— 2% cts. 

Presco ‘on Reciter—An unusually large 
onion bes: fresh and orginal pieces in prose aut) 
poetry. Foradvanced pupils. 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Plain Dialogues—Superior Dialogues 
on various subjects. For use in School, Lyceum, 
Church Entertainments, etc. 25 cts, 

Prescott’s Social Readings and Recitations— 
Patriotic, pathetic and humorous. 25 cts 

Prescott’s Standard Recitations—The best En- 

lish and Aine mens of first-class pieces 
‘or school and saber entertainments, 25 cts, 

Pritchard's Choice Pralocate-aapets, ontg- 
inal, entertaining and instructive, 

Prescott’s “Diamond? *Dinlogues BY a teacher 
of much experience. Practically tested in school 
exhibitions with perfect success. 25 ets. 

Prescott’s Drawing Room Recitations— 
Tragic, comic and dialect, pieces for public or 
pri m2} entertainments. 25 cts. 





Popular Dialogues—By Phineas Garrett. For 
young and old, grave and gay. 30 cts, 
Rowton’s C Debates, outlines 


of debates and collection x debatable 
Very complete. 50 cts. 

School and Parlor Comedies— ‘ontaining ‘Be- 
tween the Acts,” ‘‘Forget Me Nots,” “A Cloudy 
Day,” “Wanted, a Valet,” “A Slight Miscalculation” 
and “Pro Tem.” 30 cts. 

Standard Dialegues—For school and parior enter- 
nen temperance meetings, literary societies, 
ete. a cts. 

Sterling Dialogues—A choice collection of original 
dialogues suitable for day schools, Sunday-schools, 
lyceums, anniversaries, holidays, etc, 30 cts. 

Tableaux, Charades and Pantomimes—The 


questions. 





ed from the most eelebrated Poems, Speeches, etc. | 


Also suggestions as to stage arrangements, making 

costumes, scenery, etc, 25 cts. 

hiepian Sermons, Lectures, Dialogues, etc. 
25 cts, 

Eureka Entertainments— Just what is wanted for 
day schools, Sunday Schools, church socials, teas, 
ete,, or for parlor or fireside amusement. 30 ¢.8, 

Favorite Lutermediate Speaker, The —A new 
collection of choice pieces for children in interme- 
diate grades, 20 cts, 

Favorite Primary Speaker, The—A collection 
of choice pieces tor littie children, 20 cts, 

Giedd Hamor— For readingand recitation. By Monry 
Firth Wood, The recitation “Casey at the Bat, 
among the pieces. 30 cts, 

dias Williams’ Fireside Recits: ions—A large 
variety of excellent selections, 2 cts 

Holidays’ Carnival, The — A unique entertain- 
ment for 16 children. The Holidays, including St. 
Valentine’s Day, Kaster, Labor Day and thirteen 
others are represented by children. Each has a 
speaking part, and there isa chorus for each day. 
The tunesare familiar. Time, 30 minutes, 15 cents, 

Hew to Celebrate —Warhington’s Birthday, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving 






ay, Christmas, aud the birthdays of authdérs and | 


noted men. Twenty full and complete programs 
suited to any school. 25 cts. 

Humoreas Pialogues and Dramas—By Charlies 
C, Shoemaker, Bright and taking. Can be given 
op any stage or platform, Costume simple. 50 ets, 

Ilelper in School Entertainments, The —Yonr 
should own one, 25 cts. 

Holiday Selections — Adapted to the 
holidays, 50 cents. 

Haney’s Exhibition Dialegues—For classes 
elocution and for school entertainments. 25 cts, 

Ideal Drills—Morton, The Brownie, Taper, May- 
pole, Kalnbow, Damb Bell, Buttertly, Sword, Flower 
Ring, Searf, Flag, and Swing Song and Drill, ana 
others, 30 cts, 

trish Dialect Reciter, Hawthorne's —2 cts. 

Intermediate Speaker —SPHAKABLE pieces tor 
pupils from ten to fifteen years, 25 cts. 

Litt e Pieces for Litth People—Twenty cards 
containing twenty-nine bright recitations for boys 
and girls from five to ten years. 10 cts, 

Ladies’ Reciter—Filled with selections tn 
aud verse, Especially adapted to girls, 24 cts, 

Little Dialogues and Wee Pieces— Containing 
a large number of tiny articles in prose and rhyme 
expressly 
speakers. 25 cts 
Little People’s “Dialogues — All new and orig- 

inal. Everything brig *t and fresh, and arranged 
for ppectel days and seasons, as well as general oc- 
casions. For children of ten years, 2 cts. 

Little People’s Speaker—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker, A superior collection of recitations and 
readings. For children of nine years. 2 cts. 

Macaulay's Acting Dialogues— ‘containing nearly 


different 


in 


prose 


100 of the finest dialogues requiring from two to fif- | 


teen characterseach, 25 cts 

Medel Diatogues—By William M. Clark. 
dialogues composing this collec tion have been con- 
tributed by over thirty of America’s best writers in 
thistield of literature, and represents every variety 
ofsentiment and emotion. 30 cts, 

Meney Making Petorcatamonts By Lizzie J. 
Hook and Mrs. ko H, Goodfellow. 30 cts, 

Macaulay's Dinias nes For Little Folks —Con 
tains a large number of interesting and spirited 
dialogues on various subjects for from two to 
twenty children. 200 pages, 2 cts. 

Macaulay's Dinlogues fer Young People— 
Especially adapted for school entertainments, 
Holiday, Auniversury and other exercises. % cts, 

Modern Drill and Exercise Book, The — By 
Mariette Wilber. A. collection of entirely new and 
original drills and exercises for the litte ones, 25 cts. 

Nermal Dialeeue Book fer Young and Old, 
The —A colléction of dialogues, tableaux, Charades, 
shadow scenes, and pantomimes, 2 cts. 





features contained in this volume are adapted alike 
t» parlor entertainments, school os — exhi- 
bitions, or to the amateur stage. 30 

Thompson's Drills and Marches. “Dell Waltzs, 
Fairy Hoop Drill, veg ee exercises and drill, 
May Queen March, ete. 25 cts. 

Tiny Tot’'s S aber—For the wee ones, 
150 little pieces, of only a few lines each, expresse 
in the simplest language, 25 cts. 

Webster's Youthful Speaker—Choice selections 
for intermediate pupils. 25 cents. 

Webster's Little Folk’s Speaker — Comprises 
a large selection of excellent pieces suitable for 
pupils from eight to fourteen years old. 25 cts, 

Wilford’s Original Dialogues and Speeches 
for Young Folks— “By far the most complete 
of the kind ever published.” 160 pages. 2 cts, 

Wood Fairies, The—An Arbor Day entertain- 
ment. Characters: The Fairy Queen, 15 fairies and 
a number of pupils, A bright and pleasing enter- 
tainment. 15 cts. 

Webster's Reciter, or Elocution Made Easy- 
Gives.in addition to a great variety of excellent 
selections, fifteen full-page illustrations showing 
proper attitude when speaking. 25 cts. 

Young Folks’ Entertainments —By E. C. & 
L. J. Rook. Contains motion songs, concert pieces, 
pantomimes, tambourine and fan drills, tableaux, 
ete. 25 cts. 

Young Peoples’ Speaker—Comprises recitations 
fur the different holidays and other occasions, For 
children of twelve years. 25 ¢ts. 

Young Folks’ Dialogues—Shoemaker. Oneofthe 
best dialogue books in print. For children of fifteen 

ears. 25 cts. 

Young Folk’s Recitations—Shoemaker. 
cellent collection of recitations, For children 
fifteen years, 25 cts. 

Denison’s Popular Entertainment Books 

PRICE 25 CENTS PER COPY. 

A Bundle of Burnt Cork Comedy—Cross-tire 
conversations, gags, retorts, minstrel monologues 
and stump speeches. 

All Sorts of Dialogues—Suitable for all ages. 

Black Ameriesn Joker—Minstrels and end 
men’s 

Catehy Comic Dialogues—New, clever. For young 

| people and adults, 

Children’s Comic Dialogues—Bright, original. 
For children from six to eleven years of age. 

Choice Pieces for Littl People —A 


Contains 
“dl 


An ex- 
of 





child's 


speaker. 
Cemic Entertainer — Recitations, mouologues and 
dialogues, 





for the use of the smallest readers and | 


The | 


Dialect Headings — Choice humor for reading or 
speak ir 

Friday ‘Ahernece Dialogues—Very popular. 

Friday Afternoon Speaker—Very popular. 
all ages, 

From Tots to Teens—Good for any occasion. 

Negro Minstrels—All about the business, 

One jHandred Entertainments—For church or 
parlor, 

Pomes ov 


For 


the Peepul —“Pomes containin’ an 
occasional mor’'l en sometimes an idee.’ 

Pranks and Pastimes—Games for parlor enter- 
tainments, charades, puzzies, etc. 

Shadew Pictures, Pantomimes, 
ete,, and how to prepare them, 

School and Parlor Tableau x—For school, church 
and parlor. 58 tableaux and 5 fine pantomimes and 

»lays, Simple and easily prepared. 

The Best Drill Book— Very popular drills and 
marches. 

The Favorite Speaker—Selections from the best 
authors. 

The Little Folks’ Budget—Easy pieces to speak, 
songs, exercises. A gem for little children. 

The New Jolly Jester—Funny stories, jokes, gags, 


etc, 
The Patriotic Speaker—Master thoughts of mas- 
ter minds, 
The Poetical Entertainer—Choice poems for 
reading or speaking. Fine illustrations. 
| The Sarprise Drill Book—Fresh, 
attractive drills and marches, 
Twinkling Fingers and Swaying Figures—A 
| novelty for little folks. Finger plays, motion songs, 
original and catchy music. [lustrated. 
Wax Figeers of Mrs, Jarley with full directions. 





Charades, 


novel and 


| When the Lessons are Over—New dialogues, 

| drills and plays. 

Wide Awake Dinalogues—Brand new and 
original. 


Work and Play—For school, church or parlor en- 
tertainments. Just the thing to please the little 
folks. Original throughout, 


SPECIAL—Any Five of the 25 Cent Books in Above List Sent Postpaid for $1.00 


If you do not Gnd what you want In the above, send for our full tet, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 














“are to be obtained, two hours a week 





| astub, you will find that 


Dansville, N.Y... 


may make such laws as may seem de- 
sirable, suggested by conditions in their 
community. As adult lawmakers are 
not born knowing how. to make laws; 
children are not either and they must be 
helped. I suggest to them a little code 
of fundamental laws, which, though I 
explain that, they have the right to 
accept or reject or change the whole or 
any part of them, they invariably accept 
them without change. These Jaws which 
have been revised and approved by our 
most learned and prominent jurists, 
statesmen and scholars are very brief and 


you will find them in “The School 
Repnilionfdhen City Helps.’’ 
‘Do you believe that the plan 


woul lessen the disciplinary work here?” 

No, the: plan will sot, as has been 
proven in many cases, but the righi 
spirit together with common sense and 
moderately tactful use of the plan will 
lessen the difficulty of disciplinary work. 
However, this must come not as the 
object, but as a by-product. The aim 
niust be the high one of service to our 
country and all humanity and the highest 
welfare to the children in the school. 

‘* What are its faults?’’ 

I do no know of any fault in the spirit 
or the plan. If there should be any 
failure, it will be because proper pro- 
vision is not made for it by the school 
authorities, or the right spirit is lacking 
in the teacher or, if the teacher suc- 
cessful in other school work and not in 
this, it is because he is not using the 
same sort of effort and interest in this as 
in the other work. The details must be 
given into the hands of the teachers, and 
the time and force of the principal be 
reserved for supervision as in all other 
school work. 

7. ‘‘How much time does it take?’’ 

A School City may, under favorable 
circumstances, thrive without any time 
being provided for it in the curriculum, 
but it is better that an hour a week 
should be definitely provided and if the 
best moral, civic.and pedagogical results 
is 
not too much to appropriate to this work 
of moral and civic training. 

In regard to School City literature 
would say that the two following books 
will give you further information. The 
Gill System of Moral and Civic Training, 
price one dollar, and The School Repub- 
lic price fifty cents. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wilson L,. Gill. 


1s 





Department of Pedagogy 
(Continued from page 72) 
arithmetic of girls in Springfield was 
nineteen per cent; in Brooklyn, 72.69 
percent. Dr. Maxwell forcibly remarks: 
‘The conclusions to be drawn from 
these results in a Brooklyn School are 
very positive. Spelling and arithmetic, 
instead of suffering in a course of study 
which trains a child to use all his powers 
of expression, are far better, in fact, at 
least twice as good as they were under a 
curriculum with endless, brain-tiring, 
uninteresting drill, and, nothing else on 

but the ‘Three R’s,’’’ 

These statistics prove that our schools 
have made good progress in the very 
things for which they are most criticised, 
even though they teach many other 
things and undertake to equip the pupils 
to meet the demands of the new con- 
ditions ever presenting themselves in 
this progressive age. The above facts 
will not lead the teachers of our schools 
to wrap themselves in a cloak of self- 
complacency and self-satisfaction, but 
will only serve to spur them on to greater 
usefulness and more perfect results. 





The Spencerian PenCo,. Will send a Sample 
Card ~ Twelve Pens to Any Address 
Upon —_—— of Six Cents 
in Postage 


Millions of pens, of all kinds, are made and 


sold each year. and thousands of them are prac- | 


tically worthless. This is because so many of 
them are machine-made and shipped to the 
dealer without careful examination. 

Now, the Spencerian Pen Co., 349 Broadway, 
New York City, want to demonstrate to every 
pen user that Spencerian Pens are hand-made, 
and therefore much superior to the ordinary 
machine-made kind; and to do this in the best 
way possible, they have decided to send to any 
address, upon receipt of six cents in postage to 
pay expense of mailing, a sample card con- 
taining twelve Spencerian pens of different 
patterns. 

Spencerian Pens can be bought at all dealers. 
If vou prefer a medium or fine pointed pen, or 
there's a Spencerian 
Pen made to suit every style of writing. 








| 








March 1907 
* OPIE READ 


IN THE OZARKS ”° F REE 


E greatest boo 
[ie ever pe: iene 


—24 funn: iiluet 
The Ozark Mountain 
half in Missouri ~— half in 
Arkansas, and t athe 
and jokes in this, tosh 
the world-ttamed humorist, 
Opie Read, are the best ever 
published on this section of 
the country. The name of 
= is synonymous 
th clean and Wholesome 
wit,fun, moirth, sport, hy 
mor, good fellowship—in 
general, the best this life has 
to offer, and the greatest 
living -humorist and story 
teller Was hever more enter. 
taining thaninthishook, 4 
langh onevery page. Two 
laughs in every picture. We guarantee 158 laughs 
tothe book, Thousands have found a laugh in every 
line. How many can you find? ead and sve. 

We send “Opie ‘Read in the Ozarks” and “My friends 
in Arkansaw”, also by Opie Read, to subscribers to 
Vick’s Magazine, _Vick’s has serial stories of vivid 
and heart touching interest—stories of splendid heroes 
and lovely heroines and fascinating, lively short stories 
by the best writers of the day; it has special depart- 
ments of interest to every member of I forall 


“Among Our Flowers”, ‘Floral Question Bx 

















Poultry, Yard”, “Motherland”, “For the House. 
keeper”, “The Farm and Garden’ ‘ashions”, 
“Fancy Work” and “Clever Ways of Doing Things” 


Each department isin charge of an experien 
specialist and will be conducted to fill your wants. 

You know Opie Read and you want his books. When 
you know Vick’s Magazine you will want it. That is 
why we make this special free offer. We_will give you 
an opportunity to get acquainted with Vick’s Maga- 
zines We take all the risk. You don’t pay a single 
penny until you are completely satisfied. Just write ug 
a letter like this. 





Vick Febiebinn Ce, Dansville, N. Y. 
Gentlemen:—Please send me a year’s subscrip- 
tion to Vick’s Magazine and “Opie Read in the 
Ozarks” for which Lagree_to pay We if satisfied, 
Otherwise I will order the Magazine stopped within 
three months, which will relieve me from all pay: 
ment and on receipt of the proper peacoat of pos 
tage from you will return the k to your address 
in good condition, It is fully understood that by 
receiving the copy of “Opie Readin the Ozarks” ] 
am under no ob igation to pay you any money 
whatever unless I cose to continue the paper, 


Then sign your name and write address plainly. 
VICK PUBLISHING C0., DEPT. N. I. DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
F YOU have an old worn ont carpet let us weave it into a clean, 

bright new rug. We make the hest all around rug on the mar 
tisfaction guaranteed. Wanted —Ladies to form clubs. We pay 
the freight. 
METROPOLITAN RUG WORKS, 155 So. Western Av., Chicago, Ill 
1 0 0 0 One good investment is 
worth a lifetime of labor; 
will buy negotiable dividen@ stock secured by 100,000 feet 
of timber guaranteed by Bank and Trust Company. Will 
This is well worth your time to investigate. Write today 
NORTH COAST CO-OPERATIVE LUMBER C0O., Mfrs, & Exporters. 
with your name printed on all, 20S50ngs with Musie, & 
60 Puzzles with Solutions, 101 Swerery 00 Games, 
OS eer oeenee neem, 100 Yalan juable Receipts, 255 Album and 
TUTTLE BROS. 00. BOX 62, TOTOKE 
WORKING FOR OTHERS? 
I want one honest person (male or female) in every local 
made, costly out No experience necessary. It 
will cost you nothing to find out aboutit; send me your name 


NEW RUGS ‘ocx OLD CARPET 

ket. Thousands in use all over the U.S. Prices reasonable. Sat- 
Send for booklet and Information, 
WO SPECULATION 

$4 per month for 25 months invested NOW in Oregon timber 
soon be worth $1000, besides paying 50 per cent dividends, 
Suite 25-80 Realty Trust Building, PORTLAND, OREGON 
Photos, 60 Secrets, 54 Instructive Experiments, 
Love Verses, 18 Complete Stories, 30 Styles Cards, Silk Fringe, ete., CONN 

WHY DRAG YOUR LIFE OUT 

ity to represent my large Mail Order House. Over 1000 

and address and let me start you ina profitable business free 


rapid se we | specialties. From $5 to $10 per day easily 
GeorgeA. Parker, Dept. 3 720 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 






























































Co ete 
Tin, Brass, ne, 


Sold by Dealers and Agents 


For polishing Gold, Silver, Piated-ware, Nickel, 
Works quick and easy. Keeps its lustre. It does not deteriorate. 

lished 18 years. — aon paste, 10 cents. 

Ack or write for free sx: 

GEO, W. HOFFMAN, "295 East W 





Stind 












MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


ha ‘en used by Millions of Mothers for their chil- 
dren while Teething for over Sixty Years. It 
sooties the child, softens the gums, allays all pain. 
cures wind colic, and isthe best remedy for diarrhea. 

TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 














Quality in Incubstorsis the whole th 
stead of toss, Satisfaction instead of «i 
ment Beginners, oo Agriculture! Bape 
| ment Stations use CYPHERS INCUBA -] 
with their yr" tere pres Our 
a f£ 


ned if TO MABE 
ONEY wire, POU LTRY AND tse TBA 
ié FREE. Address nearest office. Cyphers I 
@ubator Co_, Buffalo, New York te a, Ching 
Kaneas City, Onkland, C Cal. and Leadon, 





ingiest 














